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THE QUEEN’S MARIES: 


A ROMANCE OF HOLYROOD. 


* Yestre’en the Queen had four Maries— 
The day she'll hae but three— 
There was Mary Beton, and Mary Seton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


§Turn back, turn back, ye weel-fau’red May, 
My heart will break in three ; 
And sae did mine on yon bonny hill-side, 
When ye wadna let me be !” 


ANY a smiling plain, many a wooded slope and seques: 
tered valley adorns the fair province of Picardy. Nor 

is it without reason that her Norman-looking sons and hand- 
some daughters are proud of their birth-place ; but the most 
prejudiced of them will hardly be found to affirm that her 
sea-board is either picturesque or interesting ; and perhaps the 
strictest search would fail to discover a duller town than 
Calais in the whole bounds of France. With the gloom of 
night settling down upon the long low line of white sand 
which stretches westward from the harbour, and an angry 
surge rising on the adjacent shoal, while out to seaward dark- 
ness is brooding over the face of the deep, an unwilling 
traveller might, indeed, be induced to turn into the narrow 


ill-paved streets of the town, on the seaman-lixe principle of 
‘ A 
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ninaing for any port in a storm; but it would be from the 
sheer necessity of procuring food and lodging, not from any 
delusive expectation of gaiety and amusement, essential in- 
gredients in a Frenchman’s every-day life. And yet Calais 
has been the scene of many a thrilling incident and stirring 
event. Could they speak, those old houses, with their pointed 
gables, their overhanging roofs, and quaint diamond-paned 
windows, they could tell some strange tales of love and war, 
of French and English chivalry, of deeds of arms performed 
for the sake of honour, and beauty, and ambition, and gold— 
the four strings on which most of the tunes are played that 
speed the Dance of Death—of failures and successes, hopes 
and disappointments, the ups and downs, the ins and outs, 
the cross-purposes, the hide-and-seek, that constitute the game 
of life. In that very house, over the way yonder—with its 
silent court-yard, in which the grass shoots up vigorously 
between the stones, and from which to-day nothing more un- 
usual issues than an old peasant woman in a clean cap, carry- 
ing a young child with a dirty face—slept, perhaps, the loveli- 
est woman the world ever saw, a widow, while yet a bride, a 
queen while yet a child, on. her way from one royal throne 
to take possession of another. Yes, here she lay the night 
before she quitted her dear France, never to see it again ; the 
bright, the beautiful, the beloved, a very rose amongst all the 
flowers of the garden, a very gem amongst all the gold and 
tinsel that surrounded her, the link in a line of kings, the 
pride of two countries, the fairest of God’s creatures—Mary, 
Queen of Scots—here she lay, with life and love and hope 
before her, and slept, and dreamed not of Fotheringay. 

It was a chill autumn night. Beyond the walls a rising 
breeze moaned fitfully over the dreary flats. The ebbing tide 
murmured as it receded, returning, and yet returning, as 
though loth to leave that comfortless expanse of wet level 
sand. A few drops of rain fell from time to time, and 
though a star struggled out here and there, the sky became 
momentarily more obscured. It was a gloomy night out at 
sea yonder ; it was a gloomy night here on shore, dismal, fore- 
boding, and suggestive of farewell. 

But within the town, bustle and hurry, and a certain amount 
of confusion, not unmixed with revelry, imparted considerable 
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life and animation to the hours of darkness, scaring indeed 
some of the quiet householders, and rousing the echoes in the 
narrow streets. Horses, picketed in the market-place, stamped 
and snorted and shook their bridles; spurs clanked on the 
pavement; steel corslet and headpiece flashed in the light of 
torches held by bearded men-at-arms, looking doubly martial 
in that red glare. Here might be seen a dainty page in satin 
doublet, with velvet cap and feather, elbowing some sturdy 
groom who was bearing a cuirass home from the armourer’s, 
or leading a charger to its stall, and inquiring, with all a 
page’s freedom, for the lodging of his lord, to receive, probably, 
an answer neither respectful nor explanatory, but productive 
of a stinging retort—for in those days the pages of a great 
house were masters of all weapons, but especially of the tongue. 
There might be observed a group of peasant-women, in clean 
hoods and aprons, with baskets on their heads, lingering 
somewhat longer than was absolutely necessary to exchange 
with harquebusiers or spearmen those compliments in which 
the French imagination is so prolific, and which the French 
language renders with such graceful facility. Anon, a lord of 
high degree, easily recognised by the dignity of his bearing, 
and the number of his retainers thronging round him with 
arms and torches, passed along the streets, exciting the curiosity 
of the vulgar and the admiration of the softer sex; while 
more than one churchman, threading his way quietly home- 
ward, dropped his ‘ Benedicite’ with gentle impartiality 
amongst the throng. The blessing was usually received with 
gratitude, though an exception might occur in the person of 
some stalwart man-at-arms, large of limb, fresh-coloured, and 
fair-bearded, who returned the good man’s greeting with 
derision or contempt. These reprobates were invariably well 
armed, and extremely soldier-like in their bearing, to be dis- 
tinguished, moreover, by their blue velvet surcoats, on which 
St Andrew’s cross was embroidered in silver, and the pecu- 
liar form of their steel-lined bonnets, which they wore with 3 
jaunty air on one side the head. Something, also, of more 
than the usual assumption of a soldier might be traced in their 
‘demeanour, as is apt to be the case with the members of a 
corps Wélite, and such the Archers of the Scottish Body- 
‘Guard had indeed a right to be considered both by friend and 
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foe. Although in the service of His Most Catholic Majesty, 
many of them, including their captain, the unfortunate Earl 
of Arran, were staunch Protestants; and at that rancorous 
period, the supporters of the Reformed Church did by no 
means confine themselves to a silent abnegation of the errors 
they had renounced. 

One archer, however, a young man with nothing peculiarly 
striking either in face or figure, save an air of frankness and 
quiet determination on his sun-burnt brow, acknowledged 
the benediction of a passing ecclesiastic with a humility that 
excited the jeers of two or three comrades, to which he 
replied with the quiet simplicity that seemed to be a part of 
his character, ‘An old man’s blessing, lads, can do neither 
you nor me any harm,’ and proceeded on his way without 
further remark or explanation ; while the manner in which 
his rebuke was received by the scorners themselves, denoted 
that he was at least a person of some consideration and 
standing in the corps. Elbowing his way through a gaudy 
crowd, consisting of the Marquis d’Elbceuf’s retainers, who 
were accompanying their master in his attendance on his 
royal niece, and certain satellites of the House of Guise, for 
the duke and duchess, with Cardinal Lorraine, had already 
escorted the Queen of Scotland thus far upon her journey, 
our archer turned into an auberge, already filled with a 
mixture of courtiers, soldiers, pages, men-at-arms, and other 
officials, and seating himself at a small deal table, coarse and 
clean, requested to be served, in a tone of impatience that 
implied a vigorous appetite and a long fast. While the host, 
quick, courteous and smiling, bustled up to him, with nap- 
kin, trencher, and some two feet of bread, the archer removed 
- the bonnet from his brow, and, looking around him, nodded 
to one or two acquaintances with an air of considerable pre- 
occupation, ere he subsided into a profound fit of abstraction, 
which, to judge by his countenance, proceeded from no agree- 
able theme. 

He was a man of less than thirty summers, sufficiently 
well-built, and of ordinary stature, with no peculiar advan- 
tages of person or bearing that should distinguish him from 
any other gentleman-private of the Scottish Body-Guard. 
His arms, indeed, were scrupulously clean and of the best 
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workmanship ; for when a man’s life depends daily on tha 
quality of his blade, such details become a matter of course ; 
and if his apparel were a thought more carefully put on, and 
of a more precise cut, than that of his fellows, this distinction 
seemed but to arise from that habitual attention to trifles 
which is the usual concomitant of energy and readiness for 
action. A sloven may be a brave man, and a capable; but 
if the machine is to remain in good working order, every 
screw should fit to a hair’s breath, and a coat of varnish over 
the whole will not detract from its efficiency. Our archer, 
then, was well but not splendidly dressed ; nor would his face 
more than his figure have attracted the attention of any 
casual observer. Nine men out of ten would have passed 
him by unnoticed. A woman would have been first puzzled, 
then interested, perhaps eventually fascinated, by the quiet 
repose of that stern, calm brow. It was a face of which the 
expression was many years older than the features. A 
physiognomist would have detected in it resolution, tenacity 
of purpose, strong feeling, repressed by habitual self-control 
—above all, self-denial and great power of suffering. 

For the rest. his complexion, where not tanned by the 
weather, was fair and fresh-coloured, according well with the 
keen gray eye and light-brown hair of his Scottish origin. 

The archer’s meditations, however, were soon put to flight 
by the agreeable interruption of a well-served supper (for, 
indeed, prior to those days, as old Froissart will bear us 
witness, the French excelled in cookery) ; and after the first 
cravings of appetite were appeased, he emptied a cup of red 
wine with a sigh of considerable satisfaction, then returned 
to his platter with renewed vigour, and filled his goblet once 
more to the brim. 

‘Good wine drowns care,’ said a laughing voice behind him ; 
‘and Cupid himself cannot fly when his wings are drenched. 
Ho! drawer, quick! Another flask of Burgundy, and place 
me a chair by my pearl of Scottish Archers, till he tells me 
what brings him here eighty leagues from Paris, unless it be 
to mingle his tears with the salt brine of the accursed Channel 
that bears our White Queen* from the shores of France.’ 


* Mary was called ‘La Reine Blanche,’ because she mourned in white 
’ for her first husband, Francia IJ. 
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An expression of pain shot rapidly over the archer’s face 
as he greeted the speaker with a cordial grasp of the hand ; 
but he answered in the deep steady tones that were habitual 
to him. 

‘A man may have despatches to carry from the constable 
to his son; and d’Amville is not likely to overlook a soldier's 
delay on such a road as this, where there are as many horses 
as poplar trees. I could take the Montmorency’s orders 
yesterday at noon, and be here to supper to-night, without 
borrowing the Pegasus you ride so recklessly, my poetical 
friend.’ 

The other laughed gaily ; and when he laughed, his dark 
eyes flashed and sparkled like diamonds. 

‘My Pegasus,’ said he, ‘needs oftener the spur than the 
rein ; but who could not write verses, and sing them too, 
with such a theme before him? Listen, my friend. I am 
to sail to-morrow with them for Scotland. Heaven's blessing 
on d@’Amville that he has selected me to accompany him ! 
Nay, we are appointed to the Queen’s galley ; and Mary will 
take at least one heart along with her, as loyal and devoted 
as any she can leave behind.” 

He checked himself suddenly, and a sad, wistful expression 
crossed his handsome brow, whilst the dark eyes dimmed, and 
he set down untasted the Burgundy he had lifted to his lips. 
Something in his voice, too, seemed to have enlisted the 
archer’s sympathy, and he also was silent for a moment, and 
averted his looks from his companion’s face. 

After a while he forced himself to speak, 

‘I must return,’ said he, ‘in two more days. Is it true 
they embark without fail to-morrow? Is there no danger from 
the ships of England? Is Her Majesty well accompanied ? 
Doth the household sail with her? Ladies and all?’ 

‘The Maries, of course,’ replied the other, answering only 
the last question, which he reasonably considered the most 
interesting to his listener ; ‘and right glad they seem to be 
to quit this merry land of France for that cold bleak country 
where I here music is scarcely known, and dancing interdicted 
as asin! I marvel much at their taste. To be sure, they 
accompany one who would inspire the wildest savages with 
chivalry, and make the veriest desert a paradise! Ah! when 
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was such a garland of beauty ever trusted to the waves? The 
Queen and her satellites! One lovelier than another, but all 
paling before her. A bumper, my friend! on your knees, a 
bumper—a health to the letter M! nay, pledge me one for 
each of the four, and a fresh flask for the Queen—for the 
Queen |’ 

Again the speaker’s voice sank to a whisper, and the archer, 
who had ere now recovered the usual indifference of his de- 
meanour, proceeded to do justice to a toast which could not, 
according to the manners of the age, have been refused, and 
which, in truth, for reasons of his own, he was by no means 
loth to pledge. The table at which they sat, however, was 
by this time surrounded by the different frequenters of the 
auberge, for the archer’s companion, no other than the poet 
Chastelar, was too well-known and popular an individual 
in the gay circles of France to remain long unnoticed, where 
so many of her nobility were congregated. Young, handsome, 
and well-born, his romantic disposition and undoubted taleuts 
had rendered him an especial favourite with a people who, 
above all things, delight to be amused, and with whom en- 
thusiasm, whether real or affected, is generally accepted as an 
equivalent for merit. To look on Chastelar, with his long 
dark curls and his bright eyes, was to behold the poet-type in 
its most attractive form; and when to beauty of feature and 
delicacy of mind were added a graceful figure, skill in horseman- 
ship, as in all knightly exercises, great kindliness of disposi- 
tion, and gentle birth, what wonder that with the ladies of 
the French Court to be in love with Chastelar, was as indis- 
pensable a fashion as to wear a pointed stomacher, or a 
delicate lace-edging to the ruff? And Chastelar, with true 
poet-nature, sunned himself in their smiles, and enjoyed life 
intensely, as only such natures can, and bore about with him 
the while, unsuspected and incurable, a sorrow near akin to 
madness in his heart. 

As gallant after gallant strode up to the table at which the 
two friends sat, the conversation became general, turning, 
as such conversations usually do, on the congenial themes of 
love and war. Again and again was mine host summoned 
for fresh supplies of wine, and the archer, whose recent arrival 
from Paris made him an object of general interest, was plied 
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with questions as to the latest news and gossip of the capital. 
Richly-mounted swords were laid aside on the coarse deal 
table, cloaks of velvet and embroidery draped the uncouth 
chairs, gilt spurs jingled on the humble floor, and voices that 
had bandied opinions with kings in council, or shouted ‘St 
Denis!’ in the field, were now exchanging jest and laugh 
and repartee under the homely roof of a common wine-shop. 

Even the Marquis d’Elbceuf, the Queen’s uncle, a lord of 
the princely house of Guise, and Admiral of France, joined 
with a sailor’s frankness in the gay revel, and taking a seat 
between Chastelar and the archer, questioned the latter as to 
his late interview with the constable, and the well-being of 
that distinguished veteran, a soldier of whom every man in 
France was proud. 

‘And you made sail with the despatches the moment you 
were out of his sight,’ observed the marquis. ‘I’ll warrant, 
you made a fair wind of it all the way to Calais, for the 
Montmorency brooks no delay in the execution of his orders, 
How looked he, my friend?—and what said he? Come tell 
us the exact words.’ 

‘He looked like an old lion, as he always does,’ answered 
the archer, simply ; ‘and he said to me in so many words, 
“These letters must be in my son’s hands within eight-and- 
forty hours. I can depend upon you Scots. May the blessing 
of Our Lady be upon you, my child. And now, Right—Face ! 
and go to the devil !”’ 

The Marquis laughed heartily. 

‘He loves your countrymen well,’ said he, ‘and with 
reason, I have heard him swear the bravest man he ever saw 
was a Scot.’ 

A murmur of dissent, if not disapproval, rose around the 
table, and many of the Frenchmen present bent their brows 
in manifest impatience; but the marquis, who had his own 
reasons for wishing to be well with the Scottish nation, and 
whose frank nature brooked no withdrawal or modification of 
his opinions, struck his hand on the board, till the cups leaped 
again, and repeated in loud tones— 

‘A Scot !—yes, gentlemen—a Scot. And I know why he 
said so—for I too was present at the boldest feat-of-arms even 
the constable ever witnessed ; and so was my modest friend 
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here with the cross of St Andrew on his breast—only he was 
but a stripling then, and had hardly strength to hold his pike 
at the advance. A health, gentlemen! Do me reason. To 
the memory of Norman Leslie, Master of Rothes! one of 
your difficult Scotch names. Norman Leslie, the bravest of 
the brave !—Will you hear the story ?’ 

‘Tell it, marquis!’ was repeated on all sides, and cups 
were set down empty on the board, as many an eager warlike 
face turned towards the Admiral of France. 

‘It was at Rentz, then,’ proceeded d’Elbceuf, ‘where the 
old Emperor out-generalled us as completely as we out- 
fought hum, and the two armies were almost within bow-shot 
of each other. We resembled a couple of angry dogs that are 
not permitted by their masters to fight. A clear slope of some 
two or three hundred paces divided us, and the German light- 
horsemen came galloping out to shirmish, tossing their lances 
in the air and bantering us. There must have been, at least, 
a hundred of them within a pistol-shot of our lines. The 
blood of Frenchmen soon boils up, gentlemen; but we had no 
orders to engage, and I, for one, kept my men-at-arms in 
hand, for the king was commanding in person, and Condé, 
and the constable, and the Duc d’Anguien were present, and 
likely to visit any breach of discipline with severe reproof. 
Ah! they cannot thus interfere with us at sea; but I ground 
my teeth at intervals, and thought, if the order would only 
come, what short work we would make with the German dogs. 

‘Norman Leslie, however, had come up after the council 
was over in the king’s tent, and so, I suppose, fancied himself 
free to act. He had but half a score men with him at most; 
but he formed them into line, and charged up the hill into 
the thick of the enemy. It was a noble sight to see him, 
gentlemen, in his coat of black velvet, with its broad white 
crosses, and his burnished armour, with a red Scotch bonnet 
on his head. How he drove that good gray horse of his a 
dozen lances’ lengths ahead of his following! He rode 
through and through the Germans as if they were a troop of 
children at play. We, in the lines, I tell you, counted five 
of them go down before his lance broke. Then he drew his 
sword, and though they shot at him with musquetoons and 
culverines, we could still see the red bonnet glancing to and 
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fro, like fire among the smoke. At last they detached a 
company of spearmen to surround him, and then striking 
spurs into his horse, he came galloping back to our lines, and 
rode gallantly to salute the constable in the centre. As he 
kissed his sword-hilt, the good gray fell dead at Montmv- 
rency’s feet. Alas! his master followed him in less than a 
fortnight, for though the king sent his own leech to dress his 
wounds, brave Norman Leslie was hurt in so many places, 
that it was out of the power of leech-craft to save him. 
What say you, gentlemen? a bolder feat-of-arms than that 
was never attempted by a soldier, and it was executed by a 
Scot! What say you of a man that would ride through an 
armed host single-handed to fetch away a laurel leaf 1?’ 

The archer smiled, and bowed low at this flattering tribute 
to his nation. 

‘I might return your compliments, marquis,’ said he, ‘had 
we not a Scotch proverb which implies “ Stroke me, and I will 
stroke thee.” And yet it is but fair to say I have known a 
rougher ride than even. Norman Leslie’s taken for a silk 
handkerchief, and by a Frenchman.’ 

‘A silk handkerchief! a lady’s of course,’ said one. ‘A 
love-token !’ exclaimed another. ‘ Undertaken in deliverance 
of a vow,’ suggested a third, ‘Done by an Englishman for 
a wager,’ laughed a fourth. All had some remark to make 
except Chastelar, whose colour rose visibly, and who looked 
distressed and ill at ease. 

‘A handkerchief of the softest Cyprus silk,’ insisted the 
archer in his quiet expressive voice, ‘and rescued by the very 
man to whom I this day presented his father’s letters. And 
yet it is no wonder that the constable’s son and a Marshal of 
France should be a brave man. [I tell you, gentlemen, that 
I saw d’Amville at the head of a band of Huguenots sorely 
pressed, and outnumbered by his countrymen of the Catholic 
faith, so that he had but one chance of retreat in placing a 
rapid stream betwixt himself and his pursuers, As he was 
facing the enemy, whilst the last of his followers entered the 
water, a handkerchief dropped unnoticed from beneath his 
corslet. He discovered his loss, however, as soon as ha 
reached the opposite bank; and dashing once more into the 
stream, under a murderous fire, charged through the press of 
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men-at-arms to the spot where it lay, dismounted, picked it 
up, and cut his way back again to his own troop. There 
was blood on the handkerchief when his page unarmed him 
that night ; but I think it was the blood of the bravest man 
in France.’ 

‘And the handkerchief ?’—cried several voices. ‘ Whose 
was it?” ‘Who gave it to him?’ ‘Happy the lady who 
owned so true a knight !’ 

The archer smiled once more, 

‘Nay, gentlemen?’ said he, ‘it was no love-token after all. 
But the marshal is the soul of loyalty as of honour. There 
was an M and a crown-royal embroidered on the margin. 
It belonged to the White Queen—to her whom France is to 
lose to-morrow for ever.’ 

‘What a theme for the minstrel!’ exclaimed d’Elbcouf 
gaily. ‘Chasteldr! canst thou hear and be silent? Awake, 
man! drench thy brain with Burgundy, and improvise us 
some stanzas !’ 

The poet looked up with the air of one who shakes some 
painful burden off bis mind. He put his cup to his lips, and 
answered gaily enough. 

‘Not on that theme, marquis, at least to-night. Is it not 
the eve of our departure? And can there be merriment for 
France when she thinks of all she is to lose on the morrow? 
Nay, gentlemen, if you must have a song, let it be a lament. 
Let France mourn the absence of one whose like she may 
never hope to see again.’ 

Seats were drawn nearer the table; the guests’ faces as- 
sumed an air of interest and expectation. Through the open 
door-way might be seen the humbler servants of the household 
crowding eagerly to listen, Chastelir looked around him 
well-pleased, and sang, in a rich mellow voice, the following 
stanzas, after the model of his old instructor, the celebrated 
Ronsard :— 


‘As an upland bare and sere, 
In the waning of the year, 
When the golden drops are wither’d off the broom ; 
As a picture when the pride 
Of its colouring hath died, 
And faded like a phantom into gloom: 
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‘Asa night without a star, 
Or a ship without a spar, 
Or a mist that broods and gathers o’er the sea 5 
As a court without a throne, 
Or a ring without a stone, 
Seems the widow’d land of France bereft of thee. 


‘Our darling, pearl, and pride! 
Our blossom and our bride! 
Wilt thou never gladden eyes of ours again? 
Would the waves might rise and drown 
Barren Scotland and her crown, 
So thou wert back with us in fair Touraine!’ 


Amidst the applause which followed the notes of their 
favourite, cloaks and swords were assumed, reckonings were 
discharged, farewells exchanged, and laughing, light-hearted 
gallants streamed up the dark street in quest of their respec- 
tive lodgings. Soon each was housed, and all was quiet 
ere the first streaks of dawn rose upon the sleeping town, 
and the cold bleak shore, and the dull waves of the brooding 
Channel, 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Farewell! Farewell! How soon ’tis said! 
The wind is off the bay, 
The sweeps are out, the sail is spread, 
The galley gathers way. 


‘Farewell! Farewell! The words, how light! 
Yet what can words say more? 
Sad hearts are on the sea to-night, 
And sadder on the shore.’ 


4 pe TY-FOUR hours had elapsed since Chastelar sang 
his farewell song in the little auberge at Calais. 

He now stood on the deck of a large galley, manned by a 
sturdy crew of rowers, whose efforts, however, were but 
little assisted by the light airs that blew off the shore. The 
ample sail would fill at intervals, and then flap idly against 
the mast. The measured stroke of the oars seemed on that 
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wide expanse of water to have but little effect in propelling 
the labouring craft, and the companionship of a corresponding 
vessel at some quarter of a mile distance proceeding at the 
same rate, and in the same direction, neutralised all appearance 
of locomotion. A bright moon shone down upon the Channel ; 
and the coast of France, still at no great distance, was 
distinctly visible in her light. Comparatively little way had 
been made since the galley’s departure, nor did her course 
bear her in a direct line from the shore. The rowers also 
had flagged somewhat in their usual efforts, Rank upon 
rank, these brawny ruffians chained to their heavy oars were 
accustomed to labour doggedly, yet effectually, under the 
stimulus of the whip. To-night, however, a gentle voice had 
interceded even for the rude galley-slaves, and while they 
enjoyed this rare respite from over-exertion, many a foul lip, 
that had long forgotten to form anything but curses, writhed 
itself into an unaccustomed blessing for the fair widowed 
- Queen of France. Yes, what a strange companionship in 
that dark hull, having indeed nothing in common but the thin 
plank that was equally the hope of all! Down below, forcing 
her through the water, men who had almost lost the outward 
semblance of humanity, whose hearts were as black with 
crime as their bodies were disfigured with the hardships of 
their lot; men whom their fellows had been forced to hunt like 
wild beasts out of the society of their kind, and to keep 
chained and guarded at an enforced labour worse than death ; 
and seated on deck within ten paces of these convicts, a bevy 
of the fairest and gentlest of the human race, a knot of lovely 
maidens chosen for their birth, and beauty, and womanly 
accomplishments, to surround a mistress who was herself the 
most fascinating of them all, the very pearl of her sex, Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots. 

Chastelar, leaning against the mast, gazed aft upon the 
deck, and listened to the talk of Mary and her maidens as 
they chatted together in the freedom of that unrestrained in- 
tercourse which the Stuarts have ever encouraged with their 
household. It was pleasant to hear the women’s soft tones 
mingling with the plash of the water, and the flap of the 
empty sail; but there was one voice of which every note 
thrilled, even painfully, to the poet’s heart, 
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Mary was reclining on a couch that had been prepared for 
her against the taffrail of the vessel. Though the tears were 
still wet upon her cheek, and a fresh burst was imminent 
every time she looked upon the coast, she could yet force her- 
self to speak gaily, and strove to keep up the spirits of her 
maidens with that charm of manner which never failed her 
at the very worst. 

‘And where is our Duenna?’ said the Queen, archly; ‘I 
have scarce seen her since the hour we embarked, when she 
walked the deck with her head up and the port of an admiral. 
D’Amville yonder, studying his charts as if he were in un- 
known seas, instead of the ditch that divides France from 
Britain, could scarce have looked more seaman-like.’ 

The young lady she addressed, a provoking specimen of 
the saucy style of beauty, with mischievous eyes, the whitest 
of teeth, and an exquisite little foot that was always conspi- 
cuous, laughed most unfeelingly in reply. 

‘Your Majesty should see her now,’ she said. ‘I shall 
never call her proud Mary Beton again. She is below, in 
the darkest corner of the cabin. She has buried her head in 
the cushions. She is ill. She is frightened, and her velvet 
dress is creased and tumbled, and stained all over with sea- 
water !’ 

‘You cruel child,’ said the Queen, good-humouredly. ‘Mary 
Seton, you are incorrigible. But we must send down to suc- 
cour her, puor thing! Ah! it is only a heart-ache like mine 
that makes one insensible to all other sufferings. Mary 
Hamilton is too susceptible—she will be ill also; but you, Mary 
Carmichael, you have a kind disposition and a ready hand. 
You will not laugh in her face like this saucy girl here; go 
down and succour poor Beton. Give her our love—tell her 
she will yet be well enough to come and look her last with 
us ou the dear land of France.’ 

The young lady whom she addressed rose at once from her 
occupation, which, like that of her mistress, seemed to consist 
in gazing steadfastly at the French coast, and with a graceful 
reverence to the Queen, departed on her errand of consolation. 

As she passed Mary Seton, the latter’s quick eye detected 
a few drops, it might be of spray, upon her cheek, The 
Maries could sympathise with their Queen’s regret in leaving 
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a country that had been to them a pleasant home; and a 
Wolan’s sorrow, as we all know, while it is more easily cured, 
is also more easily excited, than that of the sterner sex. 
Mary Carmichael’s was not a disposition to give way to un- 
availing grief; above all, was one in which the instinct to 
conceal strong emotion predominated. With much kindliness 
of heart and real good-nature, she was yet somewhat intoler- 
ant of weakness in herself and others. Brave and self-reliant, 
she could make small allowance for timidity or vacillation 
even in her own sex; and had either mental or bodily pain 
been able to extort one exclamation of suffering from her lips, 
she would have been bitterly ashamed of it a moment after- 
wards, To look on her clear blue eyes, her finely-cut and 
regular features, her smooth brow, and determined mouth 
and chin, determined and uncompromising, despite of red lips, 
white teeth, and dimples, you would have decided that the 
one drawback to her attractions was the want of that yield- 
ing softness which is a woman’s greatest charm. ‘On acme 
ce qwon protége;’ and the haughty beauty who humbles while 
she conquers, little guesses how a man’s rude heart warms to 
the gentler suppliant, who clings to him, and trusts in him, 
and seems to say she has but ‘him in the world.’ Masses of 
soft brown hair, and a rounded outline of form, feminine 
and symmetrical, somewhat redeemed Mary Carmichael’s 
appearance from the charge of hardness. Altogether she gave 
the gallants of the French court the impression of a woman 
whom it would be difficult to like a ttle, and hazardous to 
like much. So what with the danger of her charms, and her 
own dignified and reserved demeanour, she had received less 
admiration than was due to the undoubted beauty of her face 
and figure. ‘ ; 

While she goes below to succour her friend, who is suffering 
from sea-sickness, we will give some account of the four 
ladies of honour, commonly called the Maries, who waited on 
the Queen of Scots. doa, 

Mary Stuart herself, with all her predilections in favour of 
France, a country in which she spent the few tranquil years 
of her disturbed and sorrowful life, never suffered her con- 
nexion with Scotland to be weakened or neglected. She kept 
up.an active correspondence with her mother, Mary of Guise, 
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who held the reins of government with no inefficient hand in 
that country, till her. death. Many of her household were 
Scotch. She showed especial favour to the archer-guard, all 
of whom were of Scotch extraction,—favour which, over-esti- 
mated and misunderstood by their captain, the heir of the 
house of Hamilton, was, perhaps, the original cause that 
‘turned weak Arran’s brain.’ She gave such appointments 
in her household, as were nearest her person, to the Scotch 
nobilty ; and she chose for her own immediate attendants, 
four young ladies of ancient Scottish families, whose qualifi- 
cations were birth, beauty, and the possession of her own 
Christian name. ‘The Maries,’ as they were called, accord- 
ingly occupy a prominent position in the court-history of the 
time; and as their number was always kept up to four, several 
of the oldest families in Scotland, such as the Setons, the 
Flemings, the Livingstones, &c., had the honour of furnishing 
recruits to the lovely body-guard. At the time of her embar- 
kation for Leith, the Queen was accompanied by a very 
devoted quartette, as conspicuous for their personal attractions 
as for their loyalty to their sovereign. It was even rumoured 
that the faithful maidens had bound themselves by a vow not 
to marry till their Queen did. Be this, however, as it may, 
not one of them but might have chosen from the flower of the 
French Court, had she been so disposed. Nay, gossips were 
found to affirm that many a warlike count and stately marquis 
would have been happy to take any one of the four ; only too 
blest in the possession of a Mary, be she Mary Beton, Mary 
Seton, Mary Carmichael, or Mary Hamilton. 

A short sketch of each, at the commencement of our narra- 
tive, may serve, perhaps, to prevent confusion, and to elucidate 
the actions of some of the humbler characters in our drama. 
We are of honest Bottom’s opinion that it is best ‘to call 
forth the actors generally according to the scrip. First say 
what the play treats on; then read the names of the actors ; 
and so grow to a point.’ 

We will begin, then, with the eldest of the four—the lady 
who, with her head buried in cushions, was groaning afresh 
at every lurch of the creaking galley, and who suffered despon- 
dently, refusing to be comforted. 

To-day it is scarcely fair to bring her before the public, 
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Yesterday she might have been seen to the greatest advantage, 
for Mary Beton was one of those people who seem to have 
been placed in the world for the express purpose of wearing 
full dress. The most romantic imagination could not have 
associated her with homely duties, déshabille, or dishevelled 
hair ; and the Queen used to observe, laughingly, that he must 
be a bold man who could venture to ask her hand for a galliard, 
and contemplate the possibility of disarranging a fold of her 
robe, even in that stateliest of measures. 

And yet she was handsome, too, in a cold, unfeeling, 
haughty style. She had large handsome eyes, and a large 
handsome figure, and large handsome hands, which she loved 
to display. She was perfect in all matters of court éiquette, 
in which it was impossible tc find her tripping, and would 
have died rather than ’bate one of the accustomed ceremonies 
with which she delighted to glorify her mistress and _ herself. 
When she stood behind the throne with the Queen’s gloves in 
her hand, she was the admiration of all chamberlains, grand 
carvers, seneschals, and such court officials, so unmoved and 
dignified was her bearing, so scrupulously rigid her demeanour, 
so completely did she sink the woman in the maid-of-honour. 
Aud her disposition corresponded with her lofty manners, and 
her fine, well-dressed form. Less unfeeling than careless of 
all matters that did not appertain directly or indirectly to the 
court, she neither seemed to seek nor to afford sympathy for 
the petty vexations and annoyances which a little coterie of 
women is pretty sure to find or create for itself. None of the 
Maries ever went to her for advice and assistance, only for in- 
structions and commands. Though but little their senior, she 
was always considered and treated as a kind of lady-superior 
by the other three, and even the Queen used to call her jest- 
ingly ‘The Duenna,’ and vowed that she never felt so unlike a 
Stuart as, when after some trifling breach of court étzquette, she 
encountered the tacit rebuke of Mary Beton’s grave, cold 

e. 
If she had a weakness, it was ambition. If there was any 
one road that led to her heart, it must have been through the 
portals of a palace, along tapestried passages, between lines 
of bowing lackeys, with a gentleman-usher at each turning to 
point out the way. She wrapped herself in the ar of a 
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majestic decorum, and paced along the journey of life gravely 
and disposedly, as if it were a minuet. 

What a contrast to laughing, roguish, Mary Seton, that Will- 
o’-the-wisp in petticoats, who flitted hither and thither 
amongst the courtiers, and pervaded every apartment of the 
palace with the air of a spoiled child whom nobody ventured 
to thwart or to chide. White-headed statesmen, grave am- 
bassadors, ponderous in the double weight of their sovereign’s 
dignity and their personal appearance, iron-handed warriors, 
and haughty cardinals, all acknowledged the influence of the 
bewitching little maid-of-honour ; and it seemed that the most 
devoted of her slaves were those whose years and station 
afforded the strongest contrast to her own. 

The constable himself, the famous Montmorency, from whom 
the faintest gesture of approval could have lured every brave 
man in France willingly to death, would follow her about like 
a tame dog, and Cardinal Lorraine, churchmen though he 
were, would have entrusted her with state secrets that he 
scarcely ventured to whisper to his own pillow. She might have 
done a deal of mischief.if she had chosen, that lively, laugh- 
ing, little maiden. Fortunately she was thoroughly good- 
natured—so heedless that she forgot in the afternoon every- 
thing that was told her in the morning, and had, moreover, 
not the slightest taste for mystery or political intrigue. It 
would be difficult to say what was the especial charm people 
found in Mary Seton. Her features were irregular, and her 
figure, though exquisitely shaped, of the smallest. Dark eyes 
and eyelashes, with a profusion of light hair, gave a singular 
expression to the upper part of her face, whilst a mischievous 
smile, disclosing the pearliest of teeth, completed all the per- 
sonal attractions of which she could boast. It was, indeed, 
one of those haunting faces, which, once seen, make an unac- 
countable impression, and which, if ever permitted to engrave 
themselves on the heart, do so in lines that are not to be 
obliterated without considerable pain. There was something 
piquante, too, in her continual restlessness. Even here, on 
shipboard, she could not be still for five minutes together. 
She had already pervaded the whole vessel from stem to stern, 
above and below, nor was her curiosity satisfied till she had 
personally inspected the poor galley-slaves, returning to the 
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Queen, brimful of the private history of the two or three greatest 
criminals amongst them, with which, according to custom, she 
had made herself familiar, ere she had been an hour on board. 
Her mistress, though in no merry mood, could not forbear 
being amused. 

‘I believe,’ said she, ‘that you would rather work, chained 
to an oar, like these poor wretches, than sit still.’ 

And Mary Seton replied, demurely— 

‘Indeed, madam, idleness is the parent of evil; and, doubt- 
less, even at the galleys, my good behaviour would soon raise 
me to be captain of the gang.’ 

A pair of dark eyes, that had hitherto been fixed on some 
object amidships, were raised in wonder to the laughing 
speaker, reproachful, as it were, of her levity at such a time; 
and Mary Hamilton’s beautiful face, paler and more beautiful 
than ever in the moonlight, seemed to take a deeper shade 
of sadness as she resumed the occupation in which she had 
been interrupted with an unconscious sigh. Sitting at the 
Queen’s feet, she was ready, as usual, at the shortest notice, 
to fulfil] her mistress’s wishes; but the latter remarked, with 
concern, that her favourite maid-of-honour had been silent for 
hours, and that the novelties incidental to their situation had 
failed to rouse her from the abstraction in which, of late, she 
had been habitually plunged. It grieved the Queen’s kind 
heart, for, though she loved the others dearly, perhaps she 
loved Mary Hamilton the best of all; and it was no wonder. 
Beautiful as she was, with her large solemn eyes and her 
black hair, framing the oval of a perfect face, pale and serene 
like an autumn evening, with her tall graceful figure and 
womanly gestures, there was yet an undefinable charm about 
Mary Hamilton that seemed independent of all outward ad- 
vantages; as though she must still have been lovable, had she 
been old, ugly, and deformed. 

It is a melancholy, nay, a morbid sentiment which bids us 
feel in all exceeding beauty something akin to sorrow—and 
yet, who will deny the uncomfortable fact? Perhaps it arises 
from the longing after perfection which appertains to our 
immortality. Perhaps it is but the hopeless consciousness 
_ that our ideal can never be attained. At least the feeling 
. exists ; and in Mary Hamilton’s beauty, doubtless, the melan- 
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choly element predominated. It did not make her the less 
beloved, we may be sure ; and the black-eyed maid-of-honour 
was worthy of the attachments she kindled wherever she was 
known, <A kinder heart than hers never beat beneath a 
boddice. Wherever she heard of a sorrow, however trivial 
the cause, she was there to soothe. Utterly unselfish, she 
was ever ready to sacrifice her own will, her own amusements, 
her own advantage, to the lightest wish of another. And 
although the very sentinels at the palace-gate blessed her for 
her beauty, as she passed through, she seemed the only person 
about the Court who was insensible to her own attractions. 
Gentle, yielding, trusting, and enthusiastic, here was a woman 
ready prepared and bound, as it were, for the sacrifice. Need 
we say the victim could not fail to be offered up? 

Meanwhile, the galley strained and laboured on. The drip- 
ping oars fell with measured cadence on the water; but the 
land-breezé, dying away towards midnight, refused to second 


_tKe efforts of the rowers, so that the distance from the French 


seaboard appeared scarcely to increase. The Queen evinced 
no intention of going to rest. Reclining on deck, she kept 
her eyes fixed on the cherished land she was so loth to leave, 
and inwardly longed for a storm, or any other contingency, 
that should drive them back into port, and give her a few 
more days’ respite from her banishment. 

Probably so unwilling a journey was never taken to claim 
a crown; and yet Mary was accompanied by many good 
friends, and true affectionate relatives, and loyal subjects, all 
anxious to see her securely established on the Scottish throne. 
Another galley of like tonnage accompanied her with a portion 
of her household, whilst two ships of war furnished an escort, 
by no means unnecessary, for Elizabeth’s friendship was little 
to be relied on, and England, as usual, commanded the Chan- 
nel with her fleet. 

On board the Queen’s own ship, d’Amville had taken the 
personal command, and studiously refrained from indulgence 
in the society of his charge, lest her fascinating conversation 
should have seduced him from his seaman-like duties, D’Am- 
ville, too, had long since yielded to the charm of that beauti- 
ful face, which only to look on was to love, and worshipped 
the Queen of Scotland with a devotion as touching as it was 
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chivalrous in its hopeless generosity;—d’Amville, who sat now 
in the small dimly-lighted cabin, with his charts before him, 
and pressed to his bosom the Cyprus silk handkerchief of 
which we have already heard—the one treasure prized by 
that loyal, manly heart—the guerdon for which he gave up 
ambition, and comfort, and even hope. Truly there are 
strange bargains driven in love, reminding us of our traffic 
in beads, and brass, and tinsel, with naked savages—a few 
inches of silk, a half-worn glove, a thread of soft hair, in ex- 
change for the noblest efforts of body and mind, the best 
years of life, perhaps the eternity of an immortal soul! Not 
that the coveted prize is reserved for such adoration. Alas! 
that it should be so. Rude hands pluck down the fruit that 
fond eyes have gazed on for so many sunny hours in vain, 
and the Sabine maiden loves her Roman bridegroom none the 
less that he carried her off by sheer force of manhood, nct, 
perhaps, entirely so reluctant as she seemed. 

Chastelar had been standing motionless for a considerable 
period, leaning against the mast, apparently wrapped in medi- 
tation. At a signal from the Queen, however, his whole 
bearing altered, his face lighted up, and in an instant he was 
at her side. Mary Hamilton changed her position somewhat 
restlessly, and Mary Seton, rejoicing in the capture of a fresh 
listener, immediately took upon herself to communicate the 
commands of her mistress. 

‘Fair sir,’ said the laughing maid-of-honour, ‘although you 
are certainly an ornamental object, measuring your stature 
yonder against the mast, you will be more useful here, at 
Her Majesty’s feet, to give us some information as to the pro- 
gress of our voyage. Doubtless you are in Monsieur d’Amville’s 
confidence, who seems to think himself relieved of all care of 
us, now he has got his unprotected charge fairly out to sea.’ 

‘Hush! madcap,’ said the Queen. ‘And do you, Chastelar, 
go below and inquire of our courteous commander whether by 
to-morrow at daybreak we shall, indeed, have lost sight of our 
beloved France. Already the beacon off the harbour is low 
down on the horizon, and the weather seems thickening to 
windward. Ah! the next lights we see will be on the bleak 
shores of Scotland—a dark, sad voyage, indeed, with a 
dreary termination !’ 
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The poet bowed low and retired to fulfil the royal commands, 
whilst the Queen, leaning her white arms upon the bulwark, 
gazed longingly towards the shore. Tears coursed each other 
down her beautiful face, as she murmured forth her unavailing 
sorrow in such broken sentences as these— 

‘France! France! my own beloved France! I shall never 
see you again, Country of my adoption! country of my love! 
Ah! it is sad to step at once, like this, from youth to age; it 
is cruel to feel still young and hopeful and capable of happi- 
ness, and to know that the bright days have departed from us 
for evermore. Poor Dido! you too gazed, in your agony, 
upon the sea, as I look ever towards the land ; and your fond 
heart ached as mine aches now, and broke at last, as mine, 
I feel, will break ere long. My case is worse than yours; you 
had at least your home and country left, though you lost your 
Trojan love that the sea gave you, and the sea took back 
again !’ 

Whilst she spoke, she felt Mary Hamilton’s cold lips pressed 
against her hand. The kind heart, alas! itself not wholly 
ignorant of sorrow, could not. bear to witness the sufferings of 
its mistress. Her other maid-of-honour, however, took a live- 
lier view of their position, and was not slow to express her 
dissent. 

‘Nay, madam,’ said she ; ‘ Dido gave up a throne for a bon- 
fire, as [ have heard your Majesty relate, whereas you are but 
losing sight of that faint beacon over yonder for the certainty 
of acrown. Besides, are there not Trojans in plenty where 
we are bound? What say you, Mary Hamilton? we need not 
look long for an AXneas a-piece, without counting those we take 
across with us. Listen, there is one of them singing even now.’ 

Mary Hamilton felt her face burning in the darkness, though 
none could see her blush ; and indeed, whilst her companion 
spoke, the Calais light sank beneath the black line of the hori- 
zon. As it disappeared, Chastelir’s mellow voice was heard, 


rising above the rush and ripple of the water and the jerk of 
the massive oars, 


‘What need have we of beacon sheen 
To warn us or to gave, 
With the star-bright eyes of our lovely Queer 
Guiding us o’er the wave ? 
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‘What need have we of a following tide? 
What need of a smiling sky ? 

*Tis sunshine ever at Mary’s side, 
And summer when she is by. 


‘ Her glances, like the day-god’s light, 
On each and all are thrown; 

Like him she shines, impartial, bright, 
Unrivall’d, and alone. 

‘Alone ! alone ! an ice-queen’s lot, 
Though dazzling on a throne; 

Ab ! better to love in the lowliest cot 
Than pine in a palace alone !’ 


As he concluded, the singer approached Her Majesty with 
the information she had sent him to seek. 

Softened by her sorrows, influenced by the time, the scene, 
the devotion of her follower, feeling now more than ever the 
value of such kind adherents, what could Mary do but reach 
him graciously the white hand that was not the least attrac- 
tive of her peerless charms? And if Chastelar pressed it to 
his lips with a fervour that partook more of the lover’s wor- 
ship than the subject’s loyalty, what less was to be expected 
from an over-wrought imagination, and a susceptible heart, 
thus brought in contact with the most fascinating woman 
of the age? And the Queen drew away her hand hurriedly, 
rather than unkindly, with a consciousness not wholly dis- 
pleasing, and Mary Seton looked discreetly into the far dis- 
tance, as though there was something unusually interesting 
in that dull expanse of sea, And Mary Hamilton, clasping 
both hands tightly to her heart, leaned her head against the 
bulwark, and said nothing; but rose, as if intensely relieved, 
when an increasing bustle on board the galley, and a general 
movement amongst its inmates, denoted some fresh alarm, 
and the necessity for increased watchfulness and exertion. 

It was even so. Their consort, holding a parallel course at 
no great distance, had caught sight of the English cruisers, 
who, whatever might be their orders from ‘good Queen Bess,’ 
were as much mistrusted by d’Elbceuf in his command of the 
Scottish Queen’s little squadron, as by d’Amville who took her 
own galley under his especial charge. In those days the sea 
_ and land services were not so distinct as now. 

Signals were exchanged between the two galleys to make 
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all possible speed, and the slaves, grateful for Mary’s inter 
position on their behalf, laid to their oars with a will, in a 
manner that could never have been extorted from them by the 
lash. As there was but little wind, they soon increased their 
distance from the English men-of-war, who, however, came up 
with and captured one of the French ships containing the 
Earl of Eglinton and the Queen’s favourite saddle-horses. 
Mary herself, nevertheless, escaped their vigilance, and an in- 
creasing fog soon shrouded the little convoy from its pursuers. 

Thus in darkness and danger, too ominous, alas ! of her sub- 
sequent career, Mary Stuart sped on towards the coast of 
Scotland, leaving behind her the sunny plains of her beloved 
France, as she left behind her the bright days of her youth, 
-—days that she seemed instinctively to feel were never to 
dawn for her again through the storms and clouds that brooded 
over the destinies of her future kingdom. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Oh! ’gin I had a bonny ship, 
And men to sail wi’ me, 
it’s I wad gang to my true love, 
Sin’ my love comes not to me.’ 


pA BOUT the same hour at which the galley bearing Mary 

Stuart and her fortunes, eluded, in the increasing dark- 
ness, the vigilance of the English cruisers, an archer of the 
Scottish Body-guard, with whom we have already made 
acquaintance, might have been seen pacing to and fro on a 
strip of white sand adjoining Calais harbour. After a long 
day of labour and excitement, preparatory also to a ride of 
some two hundred miles on the morrow, this midnight walk 
was perhaps the least judicious method of passing the hours 
sensible persons devote to repose. Our archer, nevertheless, 
continued it with a perseverance that denoted considerable 
pre-ocoupation, pausing at intervals to gaze wistfully on the 


sea, and anon resuming his exercise, as if goaded to bodily 
cffort by some acute mental conflict . 


$ 
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Tn honest truth, like Sinbad the Sailor, he was oppressed 
by a metaphorical Old Man of the Sea, that he could not get 
rid of, although in his case the unwelcome equestrian had 
assumed the form of a prevailing idea, connected with a young 
woman instead of an old man, and resembling Sinbad’s encum- 
brance in no particular except the tenacity with which it clung. 

Reader, it is worth while to go to the Pampas to see a 
Gaucho lasso and mount a hitherto unbroken horse. How 
the animal, conscious of his degradation, fights and rears and 
plunges, wincing from the cruel spurs to rise at the madden- 
ing bit! How his eye dilates and his nostril reddens, and his 
whole form contracts with mingled fear and rage! Shaking 
his head wildly, he dashes ere long into_a headlong gallop, aml 
becomes stupified to discover that, even at his fiercest speed, 
he bears his tormentor along with him. Subdued at last, he 
bends his neck to the hand that has tamed him, and experi- 
ences a new sensation of increased power and confidence in 
submitting to the master-will. So is it with a manly, reso- 
lute nature, when it first feels the influence of another’s exist- 
ence on its own. There is a certain charm, indeed, in the 
novelty of the sentiment, but there is also surprise, apprehen- 
sion, and a strong disposition to oppose and crush the un- 
accustomed usurpation. After many an unavailing struggle, 
the conquered must, however, submit to the conqueror ; and, 
like other slaves, he loses the desire for liberty with the con- 
sciousness of incapacity to be free. Use in time renders him 
perfectly docile and broken-in ; at last he is perfect in all the 
paces of the manége, and carries one rider nearly as pleasantly 
as another. He is a useful hack now, but the mettle of the 
wild-horse has left him for evermore. 

Our archer was in the first stages of his tuition. He was, 
so to speak, only lately caught and mounted. We can but wish 
him a merciful rider with a kind heart and a light hand! 

Walter Maxwell, for such was the name in which he stood 
enrolled on the list of the Archer-guard, was the younger son 
of an old Scottish family, possessed of an unblemished pedigree, 
considerable territorial possessions, and a sad lack of broad 
pieces. Then, as now, the upper classes in Scotland, with 
many noble qualities, were cursed with a morbid desire fox 
the shadow rather than the substance of wealth. In Queca 
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Mary’s days, the pound Scots represented in value the shilling 
English. In Queen Victoria’s, the laird on one side the 
Tweed, with his few hundreds a year, would fain make believe 
that his possessions equal those of the squire on the other, 
who owns as many thousands. His difficulties, his short- 
comings, his meannesses originate in this, the paltriest of alJ 
ambition, that would make his shilling look like half-a-crown. 
Frugal and industrious as are her peasantry, prosperous and 
enterprising as are her yeomen and traders, probably the 
gentry of Scotland are at this moment more oppressed with 
difficulties than the parallel class in any other country under 
the sun. 

In the time of which we write, the Scottish nobility were 
afflicted with the same unfortunate tendencies. There was 
then even more of display abroad and less of ease at home ; 
whilst the unsettled state of the country, compelling every 
baron to entertain as many feudal retainers as he could arm 
and feed, helped to drain their resources to the very dregs. 
Violence and intrigue, political as well as private, were natur- 
ally resorted to by those who had no other means of replen- 
ishing their empty purses; and what with old feuds strictly 
entailed, and new differences perpetually arising, Scotland 
could only be likened to some huge cauldron, in which a 
thousand different ingredients were boiling, and the scum per- 
petually rising to the surface. 

In such a state of things there was not much provision for 
younger brothers ; and as the somewhat heathenish doctrine, 
not yet eradicated, then prevailed of considering individuals 
simply as links in a line, and postponing all personal claims 
to those of that great myth—the family—it may easily be 
imagined that the younger sons of a noble Scotch house had 
small cause to congratulate themselves on their aristocratic 
lineage. 

Walter Maxwell might consider himself fortunate that he 
had the shelter of the old tower at home until he had arrived 
at the strength and stature of a man—that he was permitted 
to feed at the same board, and enjoy the same pastimes as his 
elder brother, the heir—that he might follow to her grave 
with a son’s decorous grief the mother who had doted on her 
ycungest—and that his share of the family possessions waa 
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not limited to its name, but included a right to breathe the 
moorland air round the old place till he had attained his fif- 
teenth year. Perhaps, after all, he inherited his share of the 
patrimony. He gained health and strength, and good man- 
hood, on its broad acres. He learned to back a horse in its 
meadows, and fly a hawk on its hills, to swim in its dark loch, 
and to wield a blade within its walls, Perhaps, in bequeathing 
him an iron constitution, a vigorous frame, and a courageous 
heart, the old lord had done enough for the golden-haired 
child who used to come running to him after supper, and pull 
his gray moustaches, and climb merrily upon one knee, whilst 
the heir occupied the other. 

At fifteen Walter Maxwell went out upon the world. A 
year after, he was the youngest gentleman private in the 
French king’s Archer-guard. Many a dame in Paris would 
turn round to look again on the blooming youthful face— 
almost a child’s still—so pleasing in its contrast with that 
manly form, clad in the showy armour of the guard. The 
Duchess of Valentinois herself had desired to have the young 
boy-archer presented to her; and it is to be presumed that 
Diane de Poitiers, a lady of mature experience, was no mean 
judge of masculine attractions, A word from the woman he 
so adored was sufficient to interest Henry IL in the Scottish 
recruit, and Walter Maxwell was more than once selected for 
duties demanding discretion as well as fidelity and courage. 
All these qualities were, indeed, in constant request at such 
a court as that of the French king. At a more advanced 
age, the young soldier had also distinguished himself in the 
disastrous affairs of St Quentin and Gravelines, where the 
French suffered serious defeats ; and it was but the consistency 
with which he remained steadfast to the Protestant religion 
that stood in the way of his rapid promotion. He was a 
favourite, too, with his comrades for his courage and soldier- 
like bearing beyond his years, as well as for the indefinable 
attraction of those buoyant spirits which, like the bloom of 
youth on the cheek, seldom outlast maturity. 

During the reign of Henry II., that chivalrous monarch, 
‘notwithstanding his severity to the Protestants, and the pre- 
valence of their religion amongst his Scottish Archers, placed 
the most implicit confidence in his body-guard, riveting their 
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unshaken loyalty with many favours and immunities, tll 
they walked the streets of the capital objects of admiration 
and envy to the very grandees themselves. Perhaps the 
warlike Henry was of opinion that a soldier’s religion need 
not interfere with his obedience; and, indeed, too many of 
the Archers might have made the same answer, that some 
two centuries and a half later the old grenadier of the Empire 
gave on a question of doctrine to the Pope,—‘ Ht de quelle 
religion es tu, mon fils?’ asked his Holiness of the grim 
sentry who kept the door that led into the awful presence 
of Napoleon lL ‘Je suis de la religion de la Vieille Garde,’ 
replied the veteran, with an astounding clatter of his musket, 
as he ‘carried arms’ to the Pontiff. We take leave to doubt 
if the Protestantism of the Scotch Guard often stood in the 
way of Henry’s commands to his favourites. 

But the evil day dawned at last. In the pride of his manly 
beauty, and the vigour of his warlike frame, the king of 
France rode gallantly into the lists, to break a lance in sport 
for the bright eyes of his ladye-love. On his helmet he wore 
the colours of Diane de Poitiers. And the duchess herself, 
looking down from the gallery, felt her heart leap with pride 
in the noble appearance of her royal lover. What shall we 
say of Henry’s infatuation for this seductive woman, nearly 
twenty years his senior, himself the husband of the most 
accomplished lady in Europe, for Catherine of Medicis was 
notoriously as wise as she was beautiful? What, but that it 
is folly to argue on the wilfulness of the human heart, and 
that the most untoward and ill-advised attachments are apt 
to prove the strongest and the most fatal. The king loved 
her madly, and was not ashamed to avow his passion openly 
in the sight of France. Walter Maxwell attended the sove- 
reign as one of his squires, and bore a knot of the same 
coloured ribbons on his bonnet. 

_ And now the trumpet sounds a flourish, and the king, rais- 
ing his vizor, calls for a bowl of wine, and without dismount- 
ing, quafis it with an ill-concealed gesture of courtesy to some 
one in the gallery—then, a perfect horseman, he backs his 
charger to his post. Opposite, like a statue sheathed in steel, 
sits his antagonist, the captain of the Archer-guard. A proud 
man to-day is Gabriel, Earl of Montgomery, for the Scottish 
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peer has been chosen to break a lance with the French king, 
in presence of two royal brides and their bridegrooms! There 
is a hush of pleased expectation and interest over the whole 
assembly ; only the Duchess of Valentinois turns paie with 
ill-defined apprehension, She feels the value of her last love, 
Wildest and dearest of all, lawless though it be. It was but 
this morning the king told her in jest, he should not close his 
vizor lest she might not recognise him ; and she had chidden 
him, half playfully, half in earnest, for the insinuation. She 
would know that warlike form she thinks in any disguise— 
and the colour mounts again to her face as she catches his 
last glance, while he settles himself in the saddle, and lays 
his lance in the rest. He has not closed his helmet, after all! 
She will chide him seriously, though, to-night, for his selfish 
carelessness of danger. Again the trumpet sounds, and the 
lances shiver fairly in mid-career. Firm and erect, the king 
reaches the opposite extremity of the lists; then, swaying 
heavily in the saddle, falls in his ringing harness to the ground, 
The Queen and her ladies rushed tumultuously into the lists. 
Catherine de Medicis has a right to succour her husband. 
Diane de Poitiers, sick and faint, loses her consciousness in a 
swoon. She is scarcely noticed, for all are crowding round 
the king. 

Alas for the gallant monarch! Alas for the bold man-at- 
arms! A splinter from Montgomery’s lance has entered the 
eye through the unclosed helmet, and penetrated nearly to the 
brain. Ere twelve days elapse, Catherine de Medicis is a 
widow. Francis II. has succeeded to the throne, and Mary 
Stuart is Queen of France. 

The favour of the Duchess of Valentinois was no passport, 
we may fairly suppose, to the good graces of the queen- 
mother; and although Walter Maxwell retained his appoint- 
ment in the guard, his hopes of advancement perished with 
the death of his royal patron. Such disappointments, how- 
ever, though they press heavily on an enthusiastic spirit, 
are lightly borne by such a temperament as Maxwell's. His 
disposition was naturally calm and unimpressionable beyond 
‘the average. He possessed the rare quality of seeing things 
as they were, and not as he wished them to be. Above all, 
he had that quiet confidence in himself which could wait 
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patiently for an occasion, and seize it without hurry or ayita- 
tion when it arrived. Moreover, he had been brought up in 
the stern school, that turns out the most finished pupils, after 
all. Poverty and hardship give their lessons for nothing ; but 
men remember them better than Latin and Greek. We may 
be allowed to doubt whether all George Buchanan’s classic 
lore and pedantic periods were as well worth acquiring as 
Maxwell’s aptitude to saddle, shoe, and groom his own horse, 
cook his own rations, burnish his own corslet, and keep his 
head with his hand. 

Changes also took place in the Scottish Guard. The Earl 
of Arran, heir to the house of Hamilton, was appointed to its 
command, and already that eccentricity began to manifest it- 
self which was fostered, at last, into madness, by the sunshine 
of Mary’s unconscious smiles. Arran chose to alter the dis- 
cipline, the accoutrements, and the whole system of the corps, 
and such interference with their old habits was by no means 
relished by its members. During the short reign of Francis 
IL, Mary Stuart’s sympathies with her countrymen, and 
knowledge of their customs and prejudices, checked many a 
proposed innovation that would have created open dissatisfac- 
tion ; but when she became a dowager Queen, and Charles 
IX. succeeded to the throne, the archers found themselves cur- 
tailed of many of their privileges, and no longer looked upon 
as what they considered themselves—the élite of the French 
army. Seeing, however, that, like the famous ‘gants glacés’ 
of a later period, they had earned this position by constantly 
volunteering for all dangerous duties, they might well be 
uneasy at the prospect of forfeiting a distinction it had cost 
so much hard fighting to attain. 

It was during the short eighteen months of Mary’s reign 
as Queen of France, that our archer, in virtue of his office, 
was brought in contact with the fascinating sovereign and her 
court. That he became the devoted adherent of his royal 
countrywoman is not to be wondered at; but in Maxwell’s 
consistent loyalty to the Stuart there lurked a deeper feeling 
of interest than he liked to allow even to himself; an interest 
that he could not but connect with another Mary attached to 
the person of her mistress. The Queen, as is well known, 
was a daring and skilful horsewoman ; a masculine accomplish- 
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ment, by the way, that many womanly natures acquire with 
great ease. Perhaps, as its chief art consists in ruling by 
judicious concession, they have learned half the lesson before 
they get into the saddle. As a natural consequence, Mary 
was passionately fond of the chase, and followed it with a 
degree of recklessness somewhat discomfiting to her less 
courageous Or worse-mounted attendants. In fact, she sus- 
tained more than one severe fall without its curing her in the 
least of her galloping propensities, 

It fell out on one occasion, near the Castle of Chambord, 
whither the court had repaired for this princely recreation, 
that our archer was in attendance on Mary and her swite at 
the moment the stag was unharboured, and, with a burst of 
inspiriting music, the hounds were laid on, The Queen, as 
was her custom, went off at a gallop, outstripping her atten- 
dants, and followed, at unequal distances, by the whole caval- 
cade. Walter Maxwell, on a clambering, Roman-nosed 
French horse, was plying his spurs to keep within sight of the 
chase, when a faint scream of distress, and a young lady 
borne past him at a pace that showed she was run away with, 
diverted his attention from the pleasures to the exigencies of 
the moment. Though the animal beneath him was neither 
speedy nor active, he managed, by a skilful turn, to reach her 
bridle rein, and so, guiding her impetuous horse into an alley 
that diverged from the line of the chase, succeeded in stopping 
him before his own was completely exhausted. While the 
young lady did not, in the least, lose her presence of mind, 
she was naturally a little discomposed and a good deal out 
of breath. Nevertheless, she thanked her preserver with 
zrank and graceful courtesy, avowing, at the same time, in 
very broken sentences, her inability to control the animal 
she rode, 

The confession was tantamount to a request that her new 
friend would not leave her. The most determined Nimroc 
could scarcely have abandoned a lady who thus placed herself 
under his charge, and Walter Maxwell, with his passionless 
exterior, had a good deal of that manly generosity in his 
composition, which warms at once to the unprotected and the 
‘weak. Instead of toiling after the whole company, then, on 
a tired horse, behold him riding quietly thtough beautiful 
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woods, by the side of a young lady, whose peace of mind 
svemed to depend on his keeping his hand on her bridle rein. 

People soon become acquainted when thus associated. 
Mary Carmichael, with a colour much heightened from a 
variety of causes, and her rich brown hair disordered by her 
gallop, had never looked prettier in her life; whilst a glance 
or two shot at her protector from under her riding-hat satis- 
fied her that he was a gentleman of good nature and lineage, 
also that she had remarked him more than once before, when 
fulfilling his duties as a guardsman about the court. Before 
they had ridden a mile, he had told her his name and all 
about himself. 

‘A Maxwell!’ exclaimed the young lady, whose apprehen- 
sions were by this time considerably soothed. ‘I ought to 
have known you for a Maxwell at once. You’ve got the 
frank brow, and the ready hand, and the silent tongue of the 
Maxwells.’ Here she checked herself with a laugh and biush, 
whereat her companion laughed and coloured a little too, 
‘Why, we are kinsfolk at that rate,’ she added, courteously. 
‘My mother’s niece-married a Maxwell of the Den, and they 
are a branch of the Terreagles Maxwells, and so are you.’ 

‘I have left home so long,’ answered Walter, gravely, ‘1 
cannot count my kin; and yet I will take your word for it. 
I should think the better of myself,’ he added with a smile, 
‘to have a right to call you cousin.’ 

The archer rarely smiled; when he did, his usually stern 
features softened and lighted up almost into beauty. The 
change was not unmarked by the maid-of-honour. 

‘A Carmichael never failed a kinsman,’ said she, and her 
voice shook a little, while her soft eyes gleamed ;—’ or the 
old tower would be looking down still upon Dumfries, and 
there would be more than a blackened arch, and a few mounds 
of grass standing by the hearth-stone, where my father once 
received King James. Well, Sir Archer, you have done a 
cousinly deed for me at least to-day.’ 

Perhaps she expected he would make some acknowledgment 
of his good fortune in the opportunity, but Maxwell rode on 
in silence. A French gallant would have overwhelmed her 
with eloquence, and few men but would have hazarded a few 
compliments, however trifling. She scarcely seemed offended, 
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nevertheless. Her mute companion was absorbed in a brown 
study, thinking how well she looked in her riding-gear. It 
may be that her woman’s intuition told her as much. 

Presently a burst of horns in the distance announced the 
direction of the chase. Mary Carmichael’s steed pricked his 
ears, and showed symptoms of insubordination once more. 
Walter’s grasp was on the bridle in an instant, and the rider 
thanked him with a grateful smile. 

‘The ready hand!’ she said, laughing. ‘Was I not right 
in saying you inherited the gifts of your family ?’ 

‘It must excuse the silent tongue,’ he answered. ‘Iam no 
squire of dames, and you ladies of the court must needs look 
down on the unpolished soldier. And yet his silence may 
offer more of respect and regard in its humility than the 
loudest professions of admiration from those who have never 
been taught to say less than they think, and think less than 
they feel.’ 

‘And receive twice as much in return,’ she replied, in a very 
low voice, and averting her face from her companion as she 
spoke. Then she put her horse into a quicker pace, and 
ere long they met and joined a party of the courtiers returning 
from the chase. 

After this, though they saw each other but seldom, and had 
no more rides together, there was a sort of tacit understanding 
between the two. Nobody remarked that if Walter Maxwell 
was on guard, Mary Carmichael’s manner displayed more 
animation, and her dress was, if possible, more becomingly 
arranged than usual.. Nobody remarked that one of the 
archers, more than any of his comrades, displayed unusual 
readiness in volunteering for all duties that brought him near 
the Queen’s person, and never seemed so contented as when 
riding in her escort, or mounting guard at her door. Yet it 
was true, notwithstanding; and, although not a word had 
been exchanged by these young persons of a more explicit 
tendency than those we have related, there had yet sprung up 
between them one of those mysterious affinities, that in this 
world of ours lead to such troublesome results. 

It was not till Mary Carmichael had sailed for Scotland in 


' the suite of her royal mistress, that it occurred to Maxwell he 


was losing time and opportunities by remaining in his present 
. . ry) 
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service at the court of France. He wondered it had never 
before struck him so forcibly, that the Archer-guard no 
longer occupied its proud position in the land of its adoption 
—that its privates were no longer so well born, its drill so 
exact, nor its discipline so perfect as in the days of its old 
commander, Montgomery—that Arran was a weak-minded 
enthusiast, who would finish by disgusting both officers and 
men—and that Charles IX. was already beginning to look 
coldly upon them, and depriving them, one by one, of the 
privileges by which they set such store. Then his patron, 
Montmorency, was getting infirm and worn out; and with 
the constable’s demise, adieu to his hopes of advancement in 
the service of France ! 

Mary Stuart, too, in her new kingdom, would need all the 
stout hands and loyal hearts that she could muster. It was 
clearly the duty of every Scotchman to rally round the fair 
young queen. 

Ere our archer had concluded his midnight walk, he had 
made up his mind ; and as he posted back his long ride to 
Paris, the following day, he resolved to claim his dismissal 
from the French king, and to seek his fortune once more in 
the land of his birth. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘We are the boys that can wrestle and rida, 
Empty a saddle, and empty a can, 
Keeping the rights of the border side, 
Warden to warden, and man to man ; 
Never another so welcome heré 
As the lads of the snaffle, spur, and spear.’ 


T the time of which we write there were few worse 
places wherein to be benighted than that wild district 

on the borders of England and Scotland, appropriately called 
the ‘Debatable Land.’ Bleak and barren, on a gusty evening 
late in autumn, a less desirable locality for the traveller could 
scarcely be tmagined ; and he must have been a hardy adven- 
turer who would not have preferred the dirtiest corner of the 
emokiest hostelry to the uncertain track that led through ity 
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morasses, especially on a tired horse. Such was the reflection 
uppermost in Walter Maxwell’s mind as he marked the dusky 
horizon becoming more and more indistinct, and calculated 
the diminishing chances of his reaching the Castle of Hermit- 
age, where he had hoped to find rest and refreshment with 
his kinsman, James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, and, doubtless, 
in that country where horses were so easily come by, a fresh 
mount to take him northward on the morrow. No longer an 
archer of the Scottish Guard, Maxwell was on his way to 
Edinburgh from the English seaport at which he had landed 
in returning from France. With his reputation as a soldier and 
his family connexions, he had little doubt but that he would 
be welcome at Holyrood ; and indeed, had it been otherwise, 
an indefinable attraction, that he would not have confessed 
seemed to draw him irresistibly towards the Scottish capital. 

During the whole of his journey, however, by land and sea, 
his destination had never seemed so remote, nor the likelihood 
of his reaching it so small, as at present. 

‘Hold up, you brute !’ said Maxwell, as he felt if the straps 
of his corslet were secure and his sword loose in its sheath, 
whilst his poor horse took that opportunity of floundering on 
its head. 

‘Hold up! If you fall you’ll never get up again ; and unless 
mine host’s directions were inspired by beer and brandy, we 
must be a good way off Hermitage yet. Happily the moon 
is rising every minute. Well, you were a good beast this 
morning, though you’re not worth your four shoes now!’ 

While he spoke, he patted the poor animal on the neck, 
and, as if encouraged by the caress, it pricked its ears and 
mended its pace of its own accord. 

Maxwell was too old a soldier not to be on the alert in such 
a situation :; it was with a feeling more of annoyance than sur- 
prise that he heard the tramp of horses advancing at a rapid 
pace over the sounder sward he had left behind him ; and 
whilst he shortened his reins and hitched his sword-belt to 
the front, it was but with a dogged consciousness that, though 
he meant to fight to the last, he was sure to get the worst of 
it, outnumbered, and on a tired horse. 

. . He had, however, the caution to halt on the far side of 
some broken and boggy ground; so that the new comers, whom 
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he now made out to be but two, must attack him at a disad- 
vantage, if they intended violence ; and he thought how he 
could best separate them, that they might not both set on him 
at once. 

The horsemen, however, halted immediately they caught 
sight of him, and the foremost called out in a loud, frank voice, 
undoubtedly English in its tone— 

‘Is it friend or foe? A man must be one or other in the 
Debatable Land !’ 

‘Friend!’ answered Maxwell confidently, adding, as an 
earnest of his sincerity, ‘Keep near the big stone, or you’ll 
go in up to your girths !’ 

Following his advice, the horseman and his attendant, 
who appeared nothing more than a simple domestic, emerged 
upon sound ground. The former was admirably mounted, 
and although his dress denoted the gentleman rather 
than the soldier, he sat his horse with the ease of a skilful 
cavalier. 

Maxwell made out also in the moonlight that he was per- 
fectly armed, wearing both pistols and rapier, and carried a 
small valise, with somewhat ostentatious care, on the saddle 
in front of him. 

‘Friend !’ he repeated, bowing ceremoniously, as he brought 
his horse alongside Maxwell’s, ‘foes are more plentiful in this 
district on a moonlight night. We may meet some gentlemen 
hereabouts who would give us anything but a “ Higbland 
welcome.” As we are going in the same direction, by your 
good leave we will travel together. Union is strength; al- 
though,’ he added, glancing at the other’s tired horse, ‘haste 
is not speed.’ 

His manner was courtly, or rather courtier-like, in the ex- 
treme, and Maxwell saw ata glance he had to do with one 
of the porcelain vessels of the earth ; yet there was a conven- 
tional tone of indifference, a something of covert sarcasm, and 
implied superiority in his voice, that jarred upon the franker 
nature of the soldier. 

They rode on, however, amicably together—the attendant, a 
burly Southron, apparently by no means easy either in mind or 
body, keeping close behind his master. The latter was bound, 
he said, for Hermitage, which he hoped to reach before mid- 
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night, and he seemed to treat his new companion with a shade 
more deference when he learned that Maxwell was a kinsman 
of the redoubted Earl of Bothwell. 

Some men have a knack of extracting information with- 
out affording any in return, and this faculty appeared to be 
largely possessed by the well-mounted traveller, who, while he 
conversed with the ease and freedom of a thorough man of 
the world, dropped every now and then a leading question 
that denoted an insatiable and unscrupulous curiosity. 

The Scotch have generally an insurmountable dislike to 
being ‘pumped,’ and Maxwell, whose shrewdness soon per- 
ceived his new friend’s intention of subjecting him to that 
process, resented it by an increased reserve, which subsided 
ere long into an almost unbroken silence. 

They rode on for some time, accordingly, interchanging only 
an occasional remark—the stranger accommodating his horse’s 
pace to that of his new acquaintance, whilst his servant jogged 
painfully along behind him, suffering obviously from abrasion, 
the curse of unpractised riders, and seeking relief, as well by 
sighs and groans, as by fruitless changes of position in the 
saddle. ‘The moon shone out brightly, and its light enabled 
Maxwell to examine the face and figure of his comrade. 

He was a spare man, of less than middle age, with the 
marks of good breeding apparent in his thin, sharp features, 
and small feet and hands. His figure, though too angular, 
was sufficiently graceful; and his face, though pale, bore the 
clear hue of a healthy and enduring constitution ;—although 
he would have been a well-looking man enough, but for the 
restless expression of his small gray eyes, which peered from 
under the straight thick eyebrows with a vigilance amounting 
to suspicion, and the thin, firmly-compressed lips, a little 
drawa in at the corners, as if by an habitual sneer. 

Maxwell, accustomed, in his warlike life, to judge of men at 
a glance, found himself vaguely speculating on an exterior 
beyond which he could not penetrate. The shaven lip and 
cheek denoted a man of peaceful profession ; but the finished 
horsemanship, the hanging of the sword, the readiness with 
which his hand sought his pistol-holsters, savoured of the 
‘soldier. Again, his thoughtful brow and worn face might - 
well become some distinguished scholar or man of science ; 
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but the tone of his conversation, and the levity of his bearing, 
contradicted the supposition that he could belong to the 
‘wise ones of the earth.’ He seemed conscious, too, of his 
new friend’s observation, and more inclined to court than 
shrink from it, as if priding himself on the impenetrable 
reserve, with which he could combine an appearance of ex- 
treme cordiality, The restless eyes, however, were not still 
for an instant; and the soldier, in the midst of his specula- 
tions, was equally startled and shamed by the observation 
which aroused him, and proved that the civilian’s vigilance 
had been far more active than his own. 

‘I thought so!’ said the latter, speaking in quiet, rapid 
tones. ‘There are night-hawks abroad, as usual, in this 
cursed wilderness. Did you not see the glitter of a headpiece 
over the height yonder? Now, if these are jackmen out on 
their own account, you and I will have to trust to the speed 
of our horses, which is doubtful, and our knowledge of the 
locality, which is negative—this poor devil will have his 
throat cut to a certainty,’ 

Even at this disagreeable juncture, the man spoke in a 
bantering tone, as it were between jest and earnest. His 
servant, a stout, able-bodied fellow enough, regarded his master 
with a ludicrous expression of dismay. 

‘Your horse is fresh, and looks like a good one,’ answered 
Maxwell, somewhat contemptuously ; ‘keep round the shoulder 
of that hill, and you will find a beaten track that leads to 
Hermitage. At least, so they directed me. Mine is tired ; 
I can’t run;so I must fight. If larrive not by daybreak, you 
will know what has become of me, and can tell the Warden 
he should keep better order on the Marches.’ 

The other laughed outright. 

‘A sharp pair of spurs are no bad weapons on occasion,’ 
said he; ‘but Iam much afraid I must trust to other friends 
to-night.’ He laid his hand on his holsters, and continued, 
‘Those fellows twill come in again in front of us, and I 
had rather face every outlaw in Britain, from Robin Hood 
downwards, than turn back into the wilderness. Let us 
halt for a minute. I can hear the tramp of their horses even 
now. 


As the three drew up under the shadow of some rising 
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ground, they could distinctly hear the gallop or horses and 
the clatter of arms on the other side of the acclivity. 

a ny There are half a score at least,’ observed Maxwell, with 
increasing animation. ‘You are quite right—they want to 
intercept us in the pass yonder. What say you, sir? Shall 
we pay them in steel or silver? for metal they will have. 
Can your servant fight ?’ 

‘ Like a devil,’ answered the other, ‘ when it is impossible 
to run away ; and, faith, he’ll be between two fires to-night, 
for I can hear a body of horse in our rear as well. What say 
you, Jenkin? Had you not rather be lying drunk in the 
filthiest gutter in Eastcheap than make your bed here on the 
heather, with a rough-footed borderer to pull your boots off, 
and an Armstrong’s lance through your body to make you 
sleep well ?’ 

The man gave a sulky grunt in answer. He was evidently 
irritated at the heartless levity of his master, but he looked 
all the more dogged and resolute, and seemed likely to fight 
till the last. The night wind, too, bore on their ears the 
tramp of a body of horse behind them ; and it was simply a 
question whether it were not better to charge through those 
in front, and take their chance. 

After a hurried consultation, they agreed to ride steadily 
forward to the pass, at a good round pace, yet not fast enough 
to convey the idea of flight. If their enemies were there be- 
fore them, they must charge without hesitation and try to cut 
their way through, the Englishman remarking with grim sar- 
casm, that ‘the Warden was likely to have a good appetite if 
he waited supper until his guests arrived.’ 

As the three wayfarers neared the pass, the dusky forms of 
their enemies were already drawn up in its shadow; and a 
shot, fired at Maxwell, which cut the ribbon from his sleeve, 
sufficiently denoted their intentions. A voice, too, from the 
midst of the little black mass was heard to exclaim, in more 
polished language than might have been expected— 

‘Dead or alive, Rough Rob! take the man in the centre, 
and let the others go free!’ 

‘Thank you,’ observed the Englishman, who occupied that 
position between his servant and Maxwell, adding, through 
his set teeth, ‘I shall owe you one, whoever you are, aud pay 
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it before I’ve done with you, or my name is not Thomas 
Randolph !’ 

Maxwell heard the promise, but had no time for astonish- 
ment at thus finding himself the companion of Elizabeth’s 
alubassador to the Scotch court under such uncomfortable 
circumstances, inasmuch as a grim borderer, on a tall bay 
horse, was already within lance’s length of him, and in 
another stride his own tired animal was rolling on the heather, 
and he was defending himself as well as he could on his feet. 

Two or three shots were fired, the flashes from the pistols 
and musquetoons lighting up the faces of the combatants, as 
they rode to and fro through the skirmish. With the excep- 
tion, however, of Mr Randolph’s first shot, which made 
‘Rough Rob’s’ good gray mare masterless, the fire-arms did 
little damage, save rendering three or four of the horses per- 
fectly unmanageable. 

As Maxwell shifted his ground, and traversed here and 
there, parrying with his sword the thrusts of his adversary’s 
long lance, a tall man rode up to him, and shouting, ‘A 
Carmichael !’ seemed about to cut him down; then, as if 
perceiving his mistake, he checked his raised arm, and 
turned upon Mr Randolph, whom he attacked with consider- 
able energy, shouting his war-cry, as though from the force 
of habit, once more, 

The latter defended himself valiantly, but notwithstanding 
the assistance of his servant who fought with the cool intre- 
pidity of an Englishman in a difficulty, he had too great odds 
to contend with, and must have fared badly, had not assist- 
ance come from an unexpected quarter at the very moment 
when honest Jenkin fell from the saddle with an awkward 
knock on his pate from the back of a Jedwood axe, running 
his assailant through the arm, however, as he went down. 

Mr Randolph’s bridle had already been seized, and the 
valise torn from his saddle by the tall man who seemed to 
command the party. Both Maxwell and the ambassador 
were now surrounded and nearly overpowered, when two 
more horseman, followed by a numerous troop of cavalry, 
came galloping up from the rear, and charged into the mélée, 
with a violence that made a clean breach through the out- 
laws. One of them, a gigantic borderer, with a broad, good- 
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humoured face, rolled Maxwell’s antagonist, horse and man, 
to the ground, knocking the rider down again with the butt 
end of his lance, when he strove to rise; whilst the other, a 
tall cavalier magnificently accoutred, turned Mr Randolph’s 
horse courteously out of the press, dealing one of his assailants 
a buffet, that must have cut him in two, had it not been 
mercifully delivered with the flat of the sword, and rebuking 
the others in a voice of authority that all seemed to recognise. 
Indeed, a cry of ‘the Warden ! the Warden !’ was by this time 
passed from lip to lip amongst the outlaws, and horses’ heads 
were already turned, and spurs plied to seek safety in flight. 
For the third time, too, to-night, Maxwell heard the name 
spoken which kindled so many recollections in his breast. 
Disembarrassed of his enemies by the rescue that arrived so 
opportunely, he noticed the Warden ride rapidly up to the 
leader of the band, and say in a low voice, ‘ You here, 
Carmichael ! for shame !’ after which, the other turned rein, 
and galloped off at the utmost speed, accompanied by all his 
followers save two, one of whom was dead, and the other 
disabled. It struck him also that the pursuit was not nearly 
so vigorous as might have been expected from the rescue, 
and that the Warden appeared far more anxious to pay every 
attention to Mr Randolph than to take vengeance on those who 
had attacked him. The latter had never lost his sang frowd 
during the encounter, and was, if possible, more self-possessed 
than usual at its termination. 

‘Your Scottish welcomes, my Lord Earl,’ said he, ‘are 
hearty, though rough. I never was more glad to see your 
lordship. It is fortunate for us all, except this gentleman, 
whose acquaintance I regret to have made so inopportunely, 
that you came to-night somewhat further than the drawbridge 
to meet your guests.’ As he spoke he pointed to the dead 
body of ‘Rough Rob,’ which was lying at his horse’s feet. 

‘Who is it?’ asked Bothwell of his henchman anxiously, 
ere he replied to the courtier ; and the gigantic horseman 
who had rescued Maxwell, dismounting, turned the dead 
man’s face to the moonlight. 

‘Tt is but “Rough Rob,”’ replied he, carelessly, after a 
brief examination of the corpse. ‘A likely lad too, though 
he was a kinsman of my ain. Ay, Rob, thou’rt out of the 
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saddle at last, man; but I would like weel to ken wha’s 
gotten the gude gray mare.’ 

‘Secure the other rascal,’ said the Warden, turning his 
horse’s head homeward. ‘Let Dick Rutherford and two 
more jackmen bring him on in the rear. Help Mr Maxwell 
to his horse, some of you, and leave that carrion to the crows.’ 

The cavalcade was now set in motion, Bothwell and Mr 
Randolph riding together in front ; the former, after a hasty 
greeting to his kinsman, appearing to devote his whole atten- 
tion to the ambassador. Maxwell, whose relationship to the 
Warden made him an object of interest tu the jackmen, came 
on in the rear at a slower pace, for his horse was now com- 
pletely exhausted. He was, however, accompanied by the 
borderer who had rescued him, and who seemed to have 
taken a great fancy to him for his swordsmanship. 

Dick Rutherford, or, as he was more commonly called, 
‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh,’ set much store by that cool courage 
which he himself possessed in no common degree ; and as he 
looked on every hand-to-hand encounter in the light of a 
pastime, at which he was himself a first-rate performer, so he 
could never withhold a certain amount of facetious appro- 
bation from any other skilful player at the game. He was, at 
this period, the Warden’s henchman or principal man-at-arms, 
and would have followed his chief to the death, for Bothwell 
had the knack of winning the hearts of his retainers by 4 
rude cordiality and boisterous frankness akin to their own. 

The Warden could drain a deeper cup, back a wilder horse, 
and couch a heavier spear than the rudest of his jackmen ; his 
fine manly person, great strength, and soldier-like bearing, 
fascinated while they controlled these savage natures; and 
whatever deep designs may have lurked beneath this frank 
exterior, James Hepburn seemed to have no ambition beyond 
the reputation of being the boldest borderer on the Marches. 
He would ride alone, or attended only by ‘ Dick-o’-the-Oleugh,’ 
through the worst of these lawless districts, and the latter 
was never tired of detailing the hand-to-hand encounters with 
freebooters, in which the Warden had come off victorious. 
Dick, too, was an adept in all the intricacies of his profession, 
He could follow a trail like a blood-hound, fight like a demon, 
and drink and ride like—a borderer, With all this, his great 
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strong body contained a soft heart, and an inexhaustible fund 
of good-humour., 

After looking at Maxwell in silent admiration for a space 
of five minutes, he began— 

‘I would ha’ wagered a hundred merks now that there 
wasna’ a man in Scotland could ha’ kept little Jock Elliott at 
half-sword like that ; and he on his white-footed gelding with 
his long lance in his hand. Jock will no’ hear the last o’ it 
from me in a hurry. I trow he’s found his match o’ this 
side Teviotdale, brag how he may !’ 

‘ You know him, then ?’ asked Maxwell, somewhat surprised 
to discover such an intimate acquaintance with an outlaw on 
the part of the Warden’s henchman. 

‘Know him?’ repeated the other; ‘he broke my head at 
Bewcastle market only yesterday was three weeks; but I’m 
thinking, I’m even with ye now, Jock, my man! All in good 
part though,’ he added, ‘for little Jock Elliott’s a canny lad, 
and a far-off cousin 0’ my ain.’ 

‘ Little Jock Elliott!’ observed Maxwell in return. ‘ Why, 
he looked to me nearly as big a man as yourself.’ 

‘It’s a name he got when a boy,’ answered the borderer, 
“to know him from his brother, big Jock Elliott, that’s gone 
to his rest. Ye see they were all Elliotts and Armstrongs 
that were in the slack* the night, forbye “ Rough Rob,” and 
he was a Rutherford,—more shame till him that let himself 
get guided that way by a Southron !’ 

‘] heard another name too,’ said Maxwell, whose curiosity 
was thoroughly aroused. ‘Who was the tall man that seemed 
to be the leader of the party? the man that rode by me just 
before you struck in so opportunely, and shouted, “A Car- 
michael !” when he drew his sword.’ 

‘Oh! it would be just one o’ the Carmichaels that happened 
there by chance,’ replied Dick, with an expression of hopeless 
stolidity overspreading his broad countenance ; and Maxwell, 
seeing it would be useless to question him further on that sub- 
ject, turned the conversation to the more congenial topics of 
horses and weapons, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
the new-fashioned musquetoon. In this manner they jour- 
' neyed on in rear of the party till the dark towers of Hermitago 
* The pass. 
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loomed against the midnight sky, and the clatter of the draw- 
bridge, as it was lowered, together with a considerable bustle 
inside the walls, announced that preparations were being made 
for their entrance. 

Bothwell and Randolph, who had been riding at the head 
of the party, halted at the postern until the rest came up, and 
the former proceeded to muster his troop once more ere they 
crossed the bridge. Maxwell remarked that the prisoner had 
escaped, but as no one else seemed to take any notice of the 
circumstance, he discreetly held his tongue. Whilst the gates 
were being opened, and the drawbridge secured, operations 
which occupied a considerable time, Bothwell welcomed his 
guests formally to his ‘poor tower,’ addressing himself, as 
before, more particularly to Randolph. 

‘I regret much,’ said he to the latter, ‘ that your duty com- 
pels you to be in the saddle again to-morrow at daybreak ; 
but he who serves a Queen, as well I know, must never flag 
for an hour in his zeal. It shall be my care to provide you 
with a proper escort, and my own henchman shall accompany 
you to Edinburgh.’ : 

Randolph thanked the Warden courteously. 

‘Your kinsman,’ said he, ‘will perhaps accompany me. 
He, too, as he tells me, has urgent affairs in the capital, and 
I could not wish a stouter escort if I carried a king’s ransom 
along with me.’ 

Maxwell accepted the offer eagerly, notwithstanding the 
earl’s hospitable objections ; and Bothwell, as they turned to 
cross the drawbridge, once more expressed his sorrow that 
the English ambassador should have been attacked within his 
jurisdiction. 

‘I must take yet stricter order with these knaves,’ said the 
Warden ; ‘there are too many broken men still in the Debat- 
wble Land who get their living by what they can lift. Your 
valise is gone, but that we can easily replace. I fear, however, 
that it contained something more valuable than wearing 
apparel. Despatches probably for the Queen, and—and— 
Lord James, Her Majesty’s half-brother ?” 

Mr Randolph could not repress a sneer. 

‘Certain letters,’ he answered, ‘indeed there were, of no 
great value to those knaves, if, as your lordship seems satis- 
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fied, they are illiterate freebooters who cannot read. T have 
a few more here,’ he added, pointing to a packet that peeped 
from his boot ; ‘and, indeed, the only one of importance is 
written in a cipher with which I myself am unacquainted. 
Your lordship need not, therefore, be uneasy about the safety 
of my despatches,’ 

Bothwell looked considerably put out, though he strove to 
mask his annoyance under an affectation of great cordiality ; 
and Randolph, as he followed him into the castle, seemed 
hugely to enjoy the discomfiture of his host. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘She could whisper, and smile, and sigh, 
Pleading, flattering, . . . so can the rest; 
But oh ! the light in her roving eye 
Would have wiled the babe from its mother’s breast.’ 


‘HE Queen of Scotland was fairly settled in her own palace 

of Holyrood. We must now shift the scene to the royal 
presence-chamber in that picturesque old building. Itisa lofty 
and well-proportioned apartment, of which, however, the small 
windows and thick walls denote that it was originally construc- 
ted with a view to purposes of defence. It is hung round with 
a quaint and elaborate tapestry, more curious, perhaps, than 
tasteful, representing various incidents in the heathenish his- 
tory of Diana ; whereon the goddess bares her knee and draws 
her bow, to the discomfiture of her rival’s children, with 
mythological effrontery. Beautiful oak carvings adorn its 
massive chimney-piece, and its panelled roof is richly embla- 
zoned with the armorial bearings of a line of kings. The 
floor, instead of being strewed with rushes, is carefully waxed 
and polished, a foreign innovation which has already excited 
some displeasure amongst the graver courtiers. Such furniture 
‘as the room contains is heavily gilt and decorated. The sove- 
reign’s chair of state seems to blaze with embroidery and 
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cloth of gold. It is a right royal apartment, not unworthy 
of the company by which it is occupied, 

To-night the Queen holds one of her state-receptions, and 
around her person are gathered the flower of the Scottish 
aristocracy. Many a bold baron who spends half his life 
sheathed in armour, walks none the less stately to-night that 
he has donned satin doublet and silken hose, that his brow is 
bare of its steel head-piece, and he carries his plumed bonnet 
in his hand. Many a dame of clear blue eye and dazzling 
fairness scans with critical glance every fold of the royal 
drapery, and watches if she cannot catch and appropriate 
another grace from her Queen. They are thronging 
round her now, for the dissensions which shall mar her un- 
happy reign are as yet only in the bud. Each may expect 
some fresh boon from a new sovereign, and the baron’s am- 
bition to become an earl is just as eager, and probably twice 
as unprincipled, as the varlet’s to become a page, or the page’s 
to become a squire. Even thoughtful Lord James, the 
Queen’s half-brother, the lay-churchman, the soldier-states- 
man—the staff on which she leans, little dreaming it can ever 
break in her hand and pierce her to the quick—has forgotten 
his sister in his sovereign, and wears on his calm sad face an 
unusual expression of deference to-night, because of prospec- 
tive advancement and his promised earldom of Mar, and the 
broad lands and additional title of Moray, to which he hopes 
it may lead. He has taken his stand on the right of the 
Queen’s chair, and Mary whispers to him ever and anon as she 
requires information concerning her new subjects; although, 
with the tact of her family and her own kindly acuteness, she 
has already mastered the names of most of them, and has even 
gained the good-will of more than one rugged baron by a happy 
question regarding his old gray tower or his favourite horse. 

But amongst many eager countenances, of which, with all 
their different expressions, each wears a family likeness of 
curiosity and expectation, it is touching to observe the 
chivalrous face and the lofty bearing of the Maréchal d’Amville, 
who has come to bid farewell to his Queen and his ladye-love. 
With all the polish of a courtier, with all the pride of a soldier, 
and with that dignity of manner which noble natures, and 
these alone, acquire from 4 hopeless sorrow bravely borne, 
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@ Amyille kneels before her who was Queen of France in the 
sunny days that seem to have shone so long ago, Many a 
weary year has he knelt in spirit before that magic beauty 
which he now feels he looks on for the last time. He never 
expected for a moment that his wild hopeless love could win 
him anything but sorrow, yet he grudged it not, nor strove 
to conquer the idolatry for which he was prepared to pay its 
cruel penalty,—he is paying it even now. Kneeling there to 
kiss the white hand that reaches him a letter for her kinsfolk 
in France so gently and so gracefully, looking up once more 
at the face that will haunt him to his grave, and feeling that 
none but himself will ever know his folly or its punishment ; 
and that she, its object, smiling so frankly upon him, little 
guesses how gladly he would give her his blighted life, then 
and there, at her feet. 

But, gentleman and soldier as he is, none can guess his 
heart by the unmoved brow, the unshaken voice, and the 
scrupulous deference with which he pays his homage. Grace- 
fully he insists on the reception he will meet with in France, 
as bearing the latest news from her who was the pleasure and 
the pride of the whole kingdom, and his own good fortune in 
having been permitted to accompany her and see her safely 
bestowed on her Scottish throne. Mary can scarcely keep 
back her tears at the allusion ; but, with so many jealous eyes 
around her, well she knows she must play her part at any 
cost, and she gulps them down with an effort. 

‘ Farewell,’ she says, ‘my brave protector and pilot; be 
assured Mary Stuart never forgets a friend. You will advise 
the Guises of my welfare and happiness. You will tell the 
French court and the French people,’ she added, drawing her- 
self up and speaking in a louder tone, so as to be heard by 
all, ‘that you left me on a royal throne, surrounded by the 
bravest and the most loyal nobility in Europe.’ 

A murmur of applause went the round of the circle at this 
spirited declaration, and Lord James gave the Queen a glance 
of mingled surprise and approval. 

As d’Amville rose from his knee and retired, Chastelar, who 
followed in the train of the Maréchal, passed before the Queen 
to make his farewell obeisance. The poet’s face wore an ex- 
"pression of determination foreign to its usual character; but 
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it was observed by one who watched its every turn, that he 
never lifted his eyes above the hem of Mary’s robe. She in- 
clined her head. graciously to him, nevertheless, and he passed 
into the outer circle, and was soon conversing lightly with the 
maids-of-honour and other of the courtiers. 

It chanced, however, that the Queen had forgotten some 
additional message for her kinsfolk, with which she intended 
to charge d’Amville, and ere he had reached the door, she 
wished to call him back. The first person whose eye she caught 
happened to be the Earl of Arran, who had taken up a position 
opposite Her Majesty, and seemed to observe her narrowly. 

Not unwilling to pay the house of Hamilton every compli- 
ment in her power, Mary beckoned the Earl to her side and 
charged him with her commission. Arran’s wild eye flashed 
fire at the proposal ! 

‘IT will obey your commands, madam,’ said he, rudely, 

though there be pages enough in the gallery to send after a 
French adventurer. It seems that France had better come to 
Holyrood and abide with your Majesty once for all.’ 

His tone was so loud, and his bearing so excited, that the 
bystanders gazed in astonishment on one another and on the 
Queen. 

Mary looked surprised, almost scared for a moment, and 
then flushed with displeasure ; but her sweet temper soon pre- 
vailed, and she answered gently,— 

‘ Nay, cousin, you shall do my bidding yourself as you have 
always done. Have not you and I reason to look back upon 
the days we spent in France as the happiest of our lives? 
Youth comes but once, my lord, and we shall neither of us 
ever be so light-hearted again.’ 

The unfortunate nobleman trembled from head to foot, and 
turned deadly pale. He seemed about to indulge in some 
frantic outbreak, which he repressed with an effort ; then with 
writhing lip and dilated nostril, he strode towards the door- 
way, the courtiers making way for him as he passed with looks 
of astonishment and alarm. 

Lord James, glancing at Morton, put his finger to his brow 
and shook his head gravely. The grim Douglas laughed his 
ghastly laugh, and with his hand on the haft of his dudgeon. 
dagger, muttered something about ‘ blood-letting ’ and ‘ mek 
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ancholy,’ that, had he been the physician, would have boded 
no good to the patient; and Arran, rushing tumultuously 
through the gallery to cool his brow in the night air, reappeared 
in the Presence no more that night. 

It seems to us there is a strange, sad moral in the history 
of this beautiful Queen. Probably the gift that women most 
desire, beyond riches, wisdom, even virtue itself, is a power of 
fascination over the other sex ; and this dangerous charm must 
have been possessed by Mary to a degree that in the days oi 
Greece and Rome would have been attributed to supernatural 
influence. With all her advantages of rank, talent, and edu- 
cation, this very quality, so far from adding to her happiness, 
seems to have been the one engine which worked her own 
destruction, and that of every kindly heart that came within her 
sphere. Few of the other sex could look upon Mary without 
an inclination, at least, to love her ; and how many, like high- 
minded d’Amville and poor half-crazed Arran, had cause to 
curse the day when first they felt the spell of that sweet face, 
apparently so unconscious of its power! Of all the eminently 
beautiful women the world has seen, Mary Stuart wrought the 
most of wreck and utter ruin with the kindliest disposition 
and the best intentions. Dalilah, we have never doubted, was 
a heartless sensualist, covetous only of pleasure and gold. 
The Phrynes and Aspasias were, probably, finished courtesans, 
with whom the affections were but instruments necessary 
to a profession of which they were thorough mistresses, 
Cleopatra, like a royal voluptuary, grudged no price for her 
desire ; and in her love of conquest, blazoned forth and made 
the most of her rich southern charms. J/arguérite de Valovs 
knew and cultivated her resplendent beauty with the diligence 
of a devotee and the scientific aptitude of a Frenchwoman. 
But the Queen of Scotland alone seems to have been half 
ignorant and wholly careless of those advantages which 
women most prize and cherish ; seems to have regarded her 
loveliness as little as the flower its fragrance, and to have 
gone about frankly and freely dispensing her dangerous 
notice with the innocence of an involuntary and unconscious 
coquette. f 

It is notorious, that even the lower animals acknowledged 
the influence of this captivating nature. Dogs attached them- 
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selves to the Queen with their brave fidelity, from the instant 
they came into her presence. She loved to dress her own hawks, 
and was pleased to boast that she could reclaim the wild bird of 
the air with greater facility than the most experienced of her 


faleoners. Horses that fretted and chafed under the boldest ~° 


cavaliers, would bend. at once to the gentle hand of the royal 
equestrian, and carry her with safety and docility. The brute 
yielded gladly, as though proud to contribute to her happiness ; 
and man looked and- longed and grieved, and did his best to 
make both himself and her miserable. 

Of physical beauty there is no question that she possessed 
an extraordinary share—perhaps more than any woman of 
that or any other age. Like her mother, she was of lofty 
stature and peculiar dignity of bearing, whilst she inherited 
from her father an exact symmetry and the most graceful 
proportions. James V., though he made bad use of his 
physical advantages, was one of the comeliest and best-limbed 
men in his dominions. Mary’s hand was a model for a sculptor, 
whilst every gesture and every novement of her body was at 
once womanly and dignified. But it was the Queen’s face 
that riveted the attention, and fascinated both sexes with its 
entrancing loveliness. Other women might be beautiful; 
other women might have had the same smooth, open brow, the 
same chiselled features and pencilled eyebrows, the same 
delicate chin and white full neck and bosom—ay, even the 
same long, soft hazel eyes, and rich dark chestnut hair ; but 
where was the woman in Europe whose glance, like hers, raised 
from under those sweeping eyelashes, found its way straight 
to the heart ; whose smile seemed at once to entreat and to 
command, to extort obedience and bestow reward, like sun- 
light penetrating the coldest object and warming and bright- 
ening all within its sphere? Yes, there was many a beautifu! 
woman in France and Scotland, not to mention such fair 
dames at the English court as did not fear to provoke the dis- 
pleasure of ‘good Queen Bess’ by tuo engaging a deportment 
or too becoming an attire; but there was only one Mary 
Stuart, as many an aching heart in steel-clad bosom was fain 
to confess to its cost. 

And yet on that fair face was often to be remarked an 
expression of melancholy, as though produced by some vague 
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foreboding of evil, such as cast a shadow over the counten- 
ances of so many of the Stuarts, 

Even James V., though he could revel with the noisiest, 
ape ae many a merry stave of his own writing, amongst 
whic 


‘We'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon,’ 


is not the least suggestive and poetical, bore on his brow this 
mysterious presage of evil, although it was perhaps more ap- 
parent, as well it might be, in the pensive lineaments of his 
descendant, the first Charles, and the surpassing beauty of his 
peerless daughter, Mary Queen of Scots. Was it this that the 
soothsayer meant, when Mary of Guise took her beautiful child, 
then a mere infant, to the famous Nostradamus, and bade hii 
east her horoscope, and fortell her destinies ? The sage looked 
on the blooming face, turned so artlessly towards his own, and 
announced in his deep grave tones, ‘There is blood on that 
fair young brow !’ 

Through her happy childhood in the peaceful islet of Inch 
ma-home—through her graceful youth, spent with the 
daughters of France in the quiet retreats of Amboise and 
Fontainebleau—through her early wedded life and short 
supremacy, as through her widowhood, when the Blanche 
Reine was the darling and pride of the French court, this 
shadow of evil never left her. It pervaded her turbulent reign 
in Scotland, her many reverses, her cruel injuries, her dis- 
heartening defeats, her dreary captivity. Perhaps it never 
faded from her brow till the glory of death shone over it, in 
the hands of the headsman at Fotheringay. 

Mary looked round her courtiers in dismay at Arran’s extra- 
ordinary conduct. The sad expression was more than usually 
apparent on her fair forehead: she whispered a few words to 
her brother, who seemed to be her refuge, as was natural, in 
her difficulties, and Lord James, darting another glance at 
Morton, quitted the apartment with his usual staid impassive 
air. 

Then the Queen, rising, broke up the circle by which she 
~ ‘was surrounded, and pacing through the room, addressed her- 
self by turns to the different nobles present, and was observed 
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to be more than usually condescending to the Earl of Morton, 
as though some instinctive prescience bade her deprecate, as 
early as possible, the hostility of that fierce uncompromising 
nature, 

The Earl’s grim countenance relaxed into a smile that 
added to its natural ghastliness, as she passed ; and Secretary 
Maitland whispered to Lord John Stuart that— 

‘The Douglas was in a courtly mood to-night, and reminded 
him of the lion in George Buchanan’s elegy that was led by 
the lady in a silken chain ;’ to which the gay prior of Cold- 
inghame, contemplating a shapely leg he loved well to display 
in a galliard, replied with a light langh— 

‘T never mistrust the lion-so much as when he shows his 
fangs,’ alluding to the prominent teeth and unshapely mouth 
of the redoubted Karl. 

‘Nor I the Douglas so much as when he hides his claws,’ 
answered Secretary Maitland ; and the two passed gaily on to 
take part in the amusements and revelry that once more 
enlivened the walls of old Holyrood. 


CHAPTER VL 


‘ She waited not for guard nor groom, 
But stepp’d into the hall : 

Around her were the four Maries, 
Herself the rose of all.’ 


if is not always in the immediate presence of royalty that 

there is the most enlivening conversation, or the greatest 
amount of gaiety about a court. Although the Queen or 
Scotland was the essence of good-humour, and when in com- 
parative privacy encsuraged to the utmost freedom of inter- 
course and absence of formality amongst her attendants, yet on 
an occasion like the present, in a gathering of fhe great nobility 
of her kingdom, it may easily be imagined that an unusual 
amount of decorum and restraint was observed throughout the 
circle which actually surrounded their sovereign. 
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At a short distance, however, from these graver seniors were 
grouped the Maries, in the splendour of their courtly dresses, 
and the bloom of their own intrinsic charms. The young 
ladies seemed to have completely recovered whatever ill effects 
may have been produced by the hardships of a sea voyage, 
and their plumage, like that of certain tropical wild birds, ap- 
peared the sleeker and more variegated for the storms through 
which they had passed. We would fain possess the pen of 
that eloquent writer who describes in our morning journals the 
weekly recurring changes of Parisian fashion, with a fidelity 
not to be surpassed by the superlative gossiping powers of 
Brantéme or Pepys, and a touching earnestness that never 
stops short of enthusiasm, and often amounts to poetry ; then 
would we detail the tasteful costumes of this seductive quar- 
tette with an accuracy that should make the ladies’ mouths 
water, and every hair on the head of the family stand on end. 
We would depict in glowing language their several robes of 
orange and violet and courtly cramowsie—the stately fall of 
their folds, the delicate edging of their lace, the trim defences 
of the jealous ruff, and rich embroidery on the shapely glove. 
We would not ’bate a pearl, nor a tress, nor a flounce, till the 
dazzled reader should count every stitch of needlework on the 
attire of these sumptuous damsels. But we must leave such 
visions to younger and keener eyesights, satisfied to take for 
granted the radiance of the Maries from the admiration they 
excited, and the compliments that were paid them by all. 

As Chastelar followed the Maréchal through the outer circle, 
he lingered for a few minutes amongst the maids-of-honour, to 
take his leave of the ladies with whom of late he had been so 
closely associated. It would have been amusing to mark the 
different effect his farewell produced on each individual of the 
four. 

Mary Beton, half-a-head taller than her companions, mag- 
nificent in dress and deportment, received his salutation with 
the dignity of an empress accepting the homage of a vassal. 

Mary Seton laughed in his face, 

‘Farewell!’ said she, with mischief gleaming from her eyes: 
_ ‘Farewell! our fellow-sufferer and Prince of Troubadours. 
As you are never likely to cross the seas again, be sure you 
take back with you to France nothing but what belongs to 
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you. None of the hearts of us unfortunate maids-of-hononr, 
for instance. They are prized in Scotland, I can tell you; 
and the Maries want at least as many as they have got amongst 
the five of them, you may be sure!’ 

‘And suppose I leave my own instead,’ answered Chastelar, 
laughing, yet at the same time colouring—an embarrassment 
not unmarked by Mary Hamilton, who shot one eager glance 
at him, and turned her eyes away, blushing too ; ‘suppose I 
must return to France, fair mistress, a loser by the exchange?’ 

‘We'll have the palace swept and searched for the missing 
article,’ she answered, gaily, ‘I think I can promise you that 
the one who has got it won’t keep it. There, you needn’t 
look so shocked, Mistress Beton! You can’t guess which of 
the Maries has robbed our poor poet so mercilessly. It’s a 
sweet name, Mary, is it not? But don’t forget it rhymes to 
“vary.” And so, good luck to you, Chastelar! and fare you 
well !’ 

‘Souvent femme varie, fol qui s’y fie,’ answered the poet, 
forcing a Jaugh, though a less acute observer than any one of 
the four might have noted that he was distressed at the turn 
their conversation had taken, and that the wilful girl’s shaft 
had. 5asn shot home. ‘ Adieu, Mistress Carmichael,’ he added, 
as she, too, in her turn frankly bade him farewell ; and then 
he passed on to Mary Hamilton, and paused for an instant, 
irresolute, before the dark-eyed maid-of-honour. 

She did not offer him her hand as the others had done. 
She never lifted her looks to his face. Pale as she usually 
was, she turned paler than ever, and her cold, distant bearing 
would have almost seemed to infer that she was offended, and 
that her greeting was extorted from her as a duty of ceremony, 
rather than springing from the free impulse of friendship. 

And yet he knew it was not so, Though scarcely so quick- 
sighted on such matters as women, even men have an intuitive 
perception that they are beloved. In either sex the conscious- 
ness produces a kindly feeling towards the worshipper, and it 
scems hard to deny a few gentle words where so inuch is un- 
grudgingly bestowed. Mistaken compassion! Perhaps the 
fiercest efforts of hate would be less cruel than this ill-judged 
lenity. It is like hanging out the beacon where it shall guide 
the bark on to the quicksand. It is like Vasey counterfeit 
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ing Leicester’s whistle to lure Amy Robsart to destruction, 
When people pass spurious money in exchange for sterling 
gold, they find themselves ere long in the felon’s dock ; but there 
is no law to punish the coiner who stamps a few false words 
with the royal die of truth, and pays them away unblushingly, 
for all the happiness and all the welfare of the poor fool he 
deceives, 

‘You are going back to France,’ said Mary Hamilton, with 
a wonderfully composed countenance and steady lip. ‘It is 
your home—I wish you joy of your return.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered Chastelar, his voice softening while he spoke. 
* You know how happy I have been in Scotland. How devoted 
I must always be to this court and this country. I must 
follow d’Amville to Paris for the present, but the one hope of 
my life will be that I shall soon return.’ 

He spoke truly enough ; he even hoped the royal lady then 
employing all the fascinations of her manner on Morton and 
his kindred, might hear his last words and give him one 
responsive glance to carry with him inte his banishment. In 
this he was disappointed. The Queen, seated at some distance 
from the group, and surrounded by her barons, was for the 
moment ‘every inch a Queen,’ and Chastelar passed out of 
Holyrood, with Mary Hamilton’s ‘ farewell’ warmer and more 
hopeful since his last words, to warn him (could, indeed, warn- 
ing ever profit in such cases), that, in stretching for the rose 
he would never reach, he was trampling the poor violet ruth- 
lessly beneath his feet. 

She seemed in better spirits, too, after he was gone, although 
silent and inattentive to the surrounding gaiety, a distraction 
not unnoticed by Mary Beton, who believed herself officially 
answerable not only for the dresses and deportment of her three 
companions, but for the thoughts and sentiments of their in- 
most hearts. 

‘I have told you twice,’ she said at length with an offended 
air, ‘that the Queen rides out to-morrow for the hawking 
after early mass, and that you and Mary Seton will be in at- 
tendance, You will wear the sad-coloured riding gear passa- 
mented with silver, and French hats—but neither of you seem 
to heed me.’ 

‘She is thinking of a French head. rather than a French 
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hat,’ laughed incorrigible Mary Seton ; ‘but indeed I have 
listened to you even more attentively than usual. Ah! Mis- 
tress Beton, what would I not give to possess your careful 
forethought and common sense? You never neglect anything 
—you never forget anything. The Queen trusts you with her 
state-secrets, and when you carry her work to her in the 
Youncil-chamber, even Maitland and Morton look upon you 
as if you were one of themselves. Why are you not weak and 
giddy like me, or pensive and sad like Hamilton, or absent 
and haughty like Mary Carmichael has grown of late? Look 
at her yonder holding the Queen’s train as if she were the 
sovereign, and our beautiful Mistress the maid-of-honour !’ 

Mary Beton smiled, not displeased at the adroit flattery of 
her junior. She did indeed pride herself on two especial quali- 
ties—utter impassibility, and scrupulous attention to details, 

‘T am somewhat older than the rest of you,’ she said, brid- 
ling her handsome neck within her handsome ruff, ‘ and I have 
learned to avoid all pleasures and interests that take my atten- 
tion from my duty. I am always responsible and always em- 
ployed. I have no time for the follies that seem to afford the 
rest of you so much amusement.’ 

‘ And yet you would become them well,’ said the other, coax- 
ingly. ‘Come, now, be persuaded to play Diana in the next 
masque. I will dress your hair myself, and the gallants all 
vow you are fitted for the part both in person and character. 
Handsome and stately and cold.’ 

‘That is exactly why I do not care to join init,’ replied the 
elder lady, with increasing cordiality, for no daughter of Eve 
was ever yet insensible to flattery, even when ugly and repul- 
sive and old, whereas Mary Beton could boast considerable 
attractions. ‘I tell you, my dear, it is better to keep out of 
temptation. You envy me my solf-command, you say, and I 
repeat to you itis a quality I possess because I am heart-whole 
and free.’ 

‘But so am J,’ interposed the girl, vehemently, ‘and so are 
we all, I suppose, in reality, for the matter of that; and yet 
it is possible that our time may be coming too,’ she added, re- 
flectively. ‘Ah! Mistress Beton, I shall see you some day 
with a lover as stately as yourself, perhaps. What an im. 
perial pair you will make !’ 
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Mary Beton looked by no means displeased. The smile on 
her handsome face partook of a meaning expression not devoid 
of triumph, as though the contingency were neither very re- 
mote, nor wholly disagreeable ; but, of course, the less she felt 
it to be unalterable, the more emphasis she laid on her denial. 

‘Never !’ she exclaimed, strenuously, ‘I am surprised, my 
dear, at your thinking for an instant of such an absurdity. 
I never saw one yet, to my fancy, that I could like better than 
another,’ 

‘Nor I neither,’ echoed Mary Seton, eagerly; adding, in a 
voice of unusual gravity, and with a wistful expression on her 
countenance rarely seen there, ‘I think if I did, it would be 
an unlucky day both for him and for me!’ 

Even while she spoke an unusual stir in the ante-room her- 
alded the approach of some distinguished stranger who was 
to be received with more than ordinary ceremony. In such 
cases the Queen’s ladies gathered round their mistress as in 

duty bound, although at other times it was Mary’s practice 
to retain but one of them in the immediate vicinity of her 
person, and to permit the rest to mingle in the general circle, 
amusing themselves in their own way. 

The duties devolving on ‘the Maries’ were, indeed, much 
to their liking, and might well be called a ‘labour of love.’ 
They vied with each other in passionate adoration of their 
mistress, whose sweet temper and generous disposition never 
failed to gain the hearts of all those who came about her per- 
son. If there was a charm in all the Stuarts which won blind 
devotion from their associates, what must have been the fas- 
cination that surrounded the gentlest and loveliest scion of 
that illustrious race ! 

The Queen of Scots was a thorough gentlewoman, in the 
noblest and fullest acceptation of the term. That she lacked 
firmness where her affections were involved, and promptitude 
of action where her safety was threatened, what is this but to 
say that she was a woman and not.a hero? Courage, both 
the masculine spirit that braves mortal peril, and the feminine 
fortitude that can sustain suffering and sorrow, she proved 

_ that she possessed on more than one stricken field, in more 
than one dreary house of humiliation and bondage. On both 
these chivalrous qualities the last scene of her life drew largely, 
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and Bayard himself, the bravest of the brave, could not have 
faced death more nobly than did Mary, the fairest of the fair. 
Yet with all this she was exquisitely sensitive of the feelings 
of others ; she could not bear to give pain; she hesitated to 
remonstrate, and could scarcely bring herself to chide. The 
regulations of her household, to the carrying out of which the 
Queen herself attended with housewifely care, prove the re- 
gard she entertained for the personal comfort of her domestics. 

The allowance for the table of her ladies and maids-of- 
honour was the same as that of their sovereign. If the reader 
is curious to see the bill of fare for a royal dinner in the six- 
teenth century, the following are its contents :— 

‘Four soups, four entrées, a piece of “ beef-royal” boiled, a 
loin of mutton, and a capon ; of roast meat, one neck of mut- 
ton, one capon, three pigeons, three hares, and two pieces of 
fat meat. For the dessert, seven dishes of fruit, and one of 
chicory-paste, one gallon of wine, one quart of white wine, 
and one of claret; eight rolls of bread.’ The latter item ap- 
pears as if this plentiful supply were a dinner for but eight 
people. Probably, however, the remains of the feast furnished 
forth the inferior tables. A characteristic memorandum ap- 
pears at the same time directing that the Queen’s ladies, 
including the Maries, shall have the same diet as their mistress. 

Mary Carmichael was in attendance on Her Majesty, and 
holding the royal train during the conversation we have de- 
tailed. It was broken off abruptly by the stir in the ante 
room. 

‘This must be the English Ambassador!’ exclaimed Mary 
Beton, drawing herself up to her full height, and assuming 
her most frigid air of étiquette. 

‘He has come back sooner than he was expected, and I 
wish he had stayed away altogether,’ observed Mistress Seton, 
on whom Randolph had made no favourable impression dur- 
ing their previous acquaintance, for the latter had held Eliza- 
beth’s credentials at the court of Holyrood from the Queen 
of Scotland's first arrival, and had been absent to receive per 
sonal instructions from his own sovereign but for a few 
weeks. 

‘What is the matter with Mary Carmichael? whispered 
Mistress Hamilton, anxiously, as the three young ladies glided 
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into their places behind the Queen. She might have spared 
herself the question, for almost ere it was spoken the agitation 
which caused it had disappeared ; and although, when Ran- 
dolph entered the presence-chamber, Mary Carmichael had 
started, turned very pale, and dropped the royal robe from 
her hand, ere he had advanced three paces, her colour had re- 
turned somewhat higher than before, and she was fulfilling 
her duties more scrupulously than ever, with an unusual ex- 
pression of cold indifference on her fair and haughty face. 


CHAPTER VII. 


* For though I was rugged and wild and free, 
I had a heart like another man ; 
And oh ! had I known how the end would be, 
I would it had broke ere the play began.’ 


As Mary Stuart stood forward to welcome Flizabeth’s ambas- 
sador to her court, many an eye dwelt on the face and figure 
of the Scottish Queen with enthusiastic admiration. Though 
dressed in the mourning which she still wore for her first 
husband, the dark folds of her robe did but enhance the bril- 
liancy of her complexion, and, whilst even the spotless ruft 
did not detract from the fairness of her neck, the whitest hand 
in Europe hung like a snowdrop against the black volume of 
her draperies. Even Randolph, cynic though he were, could 
not repress a thrill of delight as he approached so beautiful 
an object, though the sentiment uppermost in his diplomatic 
heart, had he put it into words, would probably have been as 
follows :— 

‘It is lucky my mistress cannot see you at this moment, 
or she would hate you more cordially than ever, and my task 
would be even more difficult than it is!’ 

He made his obeisance, nevertheless, with the cool assur- 
ance and easy grace of a practised courtier. The Queen 
received him with a cordiality that she seemed anxious should 
not be lost on the bystanders, 
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“A messenger from my loving cousin,’ said she, ‘ is always 
welcome ; how much more when he comes in the person of 
our old and esteemed friend Mr Randolph.’ 

The ambassador answered in a few well-chosen words for 
his sovereign and himself, dropping once more on his knee, 
and craving permission to present an autograph letter and a 
co:tly ring from Elizabeth to the cousin whom she never saw. 
Mary received them both with expressions of unbounded 
delight, and the shrewd bearer, judging from his own experi- 
ence and his own heart, argued that there must be no small 
weakness concealed under so much affection, and that it was 
unnatural for one woman to be so fond of another, unless she 
felt herself uncomfortably in her power. 

Mary questioned him of his journey. 

‘You have had a long ride,’ said the Queen, ‘ and we can 
but give you arude, though hearty, welcome. A long ride 
and a dangerous, for indeed the borders of both countries are 
not so quiet as we could wish, or as we hope to render them 
before many months are past.’ 

Randolph answered with ready tact— 

‘It is to the Queen of Scotland’s servants I owe my safe 
arrival at Holyrood. Permit me to recall to your Majesty’s 
recollection an archer of your old Scottish Guard.’ 

With these words he drew Maxwell forward and presented 
him to the Queen. Randolph was a good-natured man when 
it cost nothing, and, moreover, it was a part of his profession 
to make a friend wherever it could be done at a small outlay. 
Mary received Walter Maxwell with the utmost condescension, 
Had she followed her own impulse, she would have shaken 
him cordially by both hands and bidden him a hearty welcome, 
for the sake of old times and the memory of her dear France ; 
but monarchs must not give way to impulse, and indeed are 
better without such weaknesses as affections and associations. - 
So he knelt low before her and kissed her royal hand, the 
while Mary Carmichael seemed to have discovered something 
so engrossing in the skirt of her mistress’s robe, that she 
never lifted her eyes from the embroidery with which it was 
adorned, 

‘ And how fared you in the wild Border-land?’ resumed 
the Queen, ‘the land of moss and moor—of jack and spear— 
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a pleasant district if you want to breathe a horse or fly a 
hawk; but, as our loyal burghers say, bad to sleep in for 
those who would pull their boots off when they retire to rest.’ 
The Queen spoke of the border as though it brought agreeable 
associations to her mind, and indeed she dearly loved the open 
plain and the free air of heaven, 

‘ Had it not been for your warden, Madam,’ answered the 
courtier, ‘I might have slept in my boots till the day of 
udgment. This gallant archer and myself would scarce have 
had a tale to tell, if the Earl of Bothwell did not take to 
spur and snaffle as kindly as the wildest freebooter on the 
marches.’ 

‘ How so?’ inquired Mary, the colour mantling to her 
cheek, and her eye sparkling with animated interest. The 
Queen was a Stuart to the marrow, and loved well to hear of 
a gallant feat of arms. 

‘Why, thus, Madam,’ replied the ambassador. ‘ Ere the 
moon had been up an hour, we saw ourselves beset by a party 
of some ten or twelve horsemen, who occupied a pass in front 
of us, and as we were but three, I leave your Majesty to judge 
that my feelings as a man whose trade is rather peace than 
war, were by no means agreeable. My companion, I may 
observe, was all for fighting, without counting.’ He spoke, as 
usual, in a tone that might be either jest or earnest ; also, as 
usual, nothing within the range of his eye escaped him. He 
noted the Queen’s interest. He observed Mary Carmichael 
look up for an instant, and resume the study of her embroidery 
with a heightened colour. He caught Mistress Beton in the 
fact, examining his own person with an air of dignified ap- 
proval that amounted to admiration ; and it was not lost upon 
him, that while Lord James looked more anxious than com- 
mon, others of the circle exchanged glances of deeper mean- 
ing than his plain tale would at first appear to warrant. All 
this he saw without seeming to see, and made a note of his 
observations. 

‘And you charged them and cut your way through!’ ex- 
claimed the Queen, with head up and flashing eyes, like some 
_ beautiful Amazon, clenching her slender hand the while as 
. though it held a sword. 

‘Charge them, your Majesty, we did perforce, for it was 
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more dangerous to go back than forward; but the cutting 
seemed more on their part than ours. The situation, too, was 
ridiculons enough, had a man been in cue to laugh!’ resumed 
Randolph, in the same dry sneering tones. ‘ My comrade’s 
horse was rolling on the heather, and he defending himself, 
like a second St George, on foot. My servant, saving your 
Grace’s presence, a beef-fed knave from Smithfield, roared and 
plunged about like a baited bull, till he received a coup-de- 
grace that would have cracked any skull but a Londoner's, 
from a useful instrument that my Lord Bothwell tells me is 
called a Jedwood-axe. Whilst I myself, vainly endeavouring 
to protect person and property, was forced to abandon my 
valise, and turn all my attention to the defence of my own 
head.’ 

‘And they robbed you of your despatches!’ exclaimed 
Lord James, interrupting the narrator with ill-concealed 
anxiety, while three or four nobles glanced at each other with 
looks of covert triumph and amusement. ‘ Indeed, Madam,’ 
added the future Regent, recovering himself with an effort, 
‘these outrages aré insupportable ; they must be promptly 
punished and put down!’ 

‘ And they shall be so,’ answered Mary, drawing herself up 
proudly, ‘if I ride through the “ Debatable Land” myself 
in corslet and head-piece, as my fathers did before me. Alas! 
I fear steel harness is the most fitting attire for a Scottish 
Queen.—But you have not told us how you escaped,’ pro- 
ceeded she, turning to Randolph with marked courtesy, and a 
softened manner. ‘ You were rescued, were you not, at your 
utmost need, by our warden ?’ 

‘The Earl of Bothwell did, indeed, come riding in like a 
whirlwind,’ replied Randolph, ‘ at the very moment when [ 
had resolved that my last sleep must be that booted one to 
which your Majesty’s citizens have such a rational objection. 
If the Warden of the Marches be chosen for his prowess in 
single combat, there never was a better selection! Man and 
horse went down before his lance without a struggle, and his 
very war-cry seemed to act upon the freebooters like the shriek 
of a hawk on a wisp of wild-fowl. ’Faith they took to their 
wings like wild-fowl too, where it was hopeless to follow then, 
and I rode home to supper at Hermitage without the slightest 
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wish to cultivate a further acquaintance with that portion of 
your Majesty’s domains,’ 

The Queen laughed as he concluded. She had listened 
with obvious interest to the Englishman’s account of the skir- 
mish, and seemed in heightened spirits when it was over. She 
beckoned to Mary Beton, and whispered in that lady’s ear, 
who retired from the circle, and presently returned, followed 
by a page, bearing a small gold cup, richly chased and deco- 
rated with precious stones. It was filled with wine, and 
Mary put her own lips to it ere she offered it to Ran- 
dolph. 

‘ You will pledge us,’ said the Queen, with her sunny smile ; 
‘and when you drink to a lady, sir, not a drop must remain 
in the cup. If you examine it, you will see that its sides are 
ornamented with lance heads and trophies of arms, Will you 
favour Mary Stuart by keeping it in remembrance of your 
rough ride and the dangers you affronted in her service ?’ 

Randolph bowed to the ground. He knew and appreciated 
the value of such a compliment, and whilst he saw in the 
giver’s frank countenance and cordial manner the sincerity of 
her good-will, his heart never smote him for the double part 
he was expressly sent there to play. 

The Queen’s curiosity did not yet seem, however, to be 
thoroughly satisfied, and she questioned the ambassador with 
considerable minuteness as to the appearance and bearing of 
his foes. Randolph’s answers were marked by his usual tone 
of covert sarcasm ; but she elicited no more from him than he 
had already detailed, save that the valise which he had lost 
contained in reality no papers of importance, or, indeed, any 
papers whatever, except a few private memoranda of his own 
—an announcement which seemed to clear Lord James’s brow 
from a load of care, while it created obvious disappointment 
on two or three other anxious faces. 

The truth was, that Randolph, faithful to his own Queen 
in the faithless part which he enacted to another, was the 
bearer of certain instructions to Lord James, which were very 
different in tenor from the cordial letter he was charged by 

Elizabeth to deliver to her cousin. There was even yet a 
strong Catholic party about the court, to whom the possession 
of these despatches would have been an inestimable windfall ; 
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no less, indeed, than a foundation for a charge of treason 
against the Queen’s Protestant half-brother. 

The attack, then, on Randolph and his companion, was 

prompted by nobler names than the Armstrongs and Elliotts, 
who lived by rapine on the borders ; but their schemes had 
been baffled by the wily Englishman, who fought like a demon 
to preserve the valise, of which he was, in reality, utterly care- 
less, and by that means led his assailants to believe that, in 
carrying it off, they had become possessed of a valuable 
DT1Ze. 
Oe I am charged by the Earl of Bothwell,’ said Randolph, at 
the conclusion of his narrative, ‘to present his unalterable 
duty to your Majesty. His lordship, not satisfied with ex- 
tricating me from the sloughs of the ‘‘ Debatable Land,” 
has sent his own henchman to conduct me safely to the 
capital.’ 

Mas started perceptibly, and the colour she could not 
entirely repress rose faintly to her cheek. Well did she know 
that her warden was thoroughly devoted to her interests, and 
that, in whatever intrigues he might be mixed, Bothwell’s 
loyalty was unshaken to his Queen. Perhaps she may have 
already asked herself whether it did not partake of that devo- 
tion which shed a halo over the days of chivalry. At all 
events, his sending his own henchman to the court, denoted 
some more than usual necessity for communicating with his 
sovereign ; and Mary prepared to take her measures accord- 
ingly. 

“At that unhappy period, when not a day passed without 
the hatching of some plot, the development of some intrigue 
—when every man’s hand was against his neighbour, and 
noble preyed upon noble without scruple or remorse—even the 
Queen was obliged to remember that jealous eyes were on the 
watch for her every movement, and to practise dissimulation 
where dissimulation was alike unsafe and unworthy. 

She turned to Mary Seton, who had been listening with 
an appearance of great amusement, and gave her some direc- 
tions in a low voice, that even Randolph’s quick ear could 
not overhear. 

The young lady curtseyed and withdrew, first casting a glance 
of considerable meaning at Mary Carmichael, who replied ta 
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it, by assuming as unconscious an air as was compatible with 
the red spot that burned in either cheek. 

Walter Maxwell now found himself in the presence of the 
lady whom he had been determining so many long weeks that 
he would forget, and to see whom once more he had consist- 
ently abandoned his profession, and undertaken a long jour- 
ney by sea and land. As is usually the case, the moment he 
had looked forward to, hardly repaid the anxiety of expecta- 
tion. The maid-of-honour’s greeting was formal in the extreme, 
betraying a degree of coldness that seemed almost to argue 
aversion ; and he was, of course, fool enough to be hurt and 
angry, instead of pleased and triumphant. Whoever saw a 
woman accost the man she loves with half the cordiality she 
displays to the merest acquaintance? On the contrary, she 
receives his greeting with a reserve that to any one else would 
be positive rudeness; and even when alone with him, pre- 
serves, for a space, a certain embarrassment in her womanly 
shame and fear, lest she should betray the tenth part of all 
she feels. 

Mary Carmichael was no exception to the rule of her sex. 
In fact, she possessed more than her due share of that pride 
which, when brought in contact with a kind nature, produces 
80 much sorrow, and with a proud one so much dissension. 
Although the Queen, who was again seated, had dismissed her 
from her duty as train-bearer, and she was at liberty to con- 
verse with all the freedom a crowded assembly permits, she 
could think of no more pertinent remark to make to her 
admirer than the following :— 

‘ You have brought us news from the French Court, Master 
Maxwell? Is it as gay as it used to be? I wonder you had 
the heart to leave it.’ 

There was something in her manner that repelled and irri- 
tated him. 

‘I came to serve my Queen,’ he replied, stiffly, and in a 
tone as cold as her own. ‘ Our sovereign knows how to 
appreciate loyalty, and does not forget her old adherents in 
the short space of a few months.’ 

__ © Our sovereign would welcome a lapdog if it came from 

France, I think, replied the other, indifferently, utterly disre- 

garding the future suffering her insincerity would cause her 
g 
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self. ‘ Our sovereign has already expressed her satisfaction 
at seeing you, and would probably give you a yet heartier 
greeting if you could inform her of the latest fashions in head- 
tire and farthingale. We are far behindhand here, you see, in 
these barbarous regions !’ 

She spoke with an assumption of levity so unlike herself, 
that he was disgusted as well as angry ; and, indeed, it was 
somewhat unjust that the maid-of-honour should thus revenge 
upon him her own confusion at his appearance. 

‘TI am no silk-mercer,’ he answered, rudely ; ‘ nor have I 
travelled so far to bring a lady the coluur of a ribbon.’ And 
with a swelling heart and a feeling of pain he could not have 
believed possible without experiencing it, Walter Maxwell 
turned away, and lost himself amongst the crowd of surround- 
ing courtiers. 

Far different was the conversation carried on at the same 
moment by that courtly pair, the diplomatic Mr Thomas 
Randolph and the stately Mistress Mary Beton, The former, 
with his keen political foresight, had lately been reflecting 
that a close intimacy with at least one of the household, would 
open a fertile channel for information regarding the Queen’s 
private thoughts and doings, such as would be invaluable to 
him in his present capacity as confidential agent to Elizabeth. 
He had also observed the admiration which his late appear- 
ance had obviously elicited from the senior maid-of-honour ; 
and he had no more scruple in deliberately proceeding to make 
love to that austere damsel than he would have had in putting 
her to the torture, had the latter process, rather than the former, 
been the most effectual way of gaining her confidence. 

Mary Beton was not insensible to admiration. She was a 
woman, and, with all her magnificence of deportment, conse- 
quently inherited the propensities of her sex ; but she would 
not have appreciated indiscriminate homage ; and the dish to 
please her palate, if we may so speak, required to be elabo- 
rately dressed and seasoned, and sent up on a silver trencher 
at least. 

To have won Mr Randolph’s good opinion, however, was a 
conquest of which any lady might be proud. The ambassa- 
dor’s high position, his invariable assurance and self-reliance, 
his thorough knowledge of the world, and sarcastic readiness 
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of tongue, had rendered him an object of considerable interest 
to the dames of the Scottish court. They exaggerated, aa 
women will, his influence, his talents, his successes—diploma- 
tic as well as social—and the favour with which he was 
regarded by the English Queen. They quoted him, they 
talked about him—above all, they were a little afraid of him ; 
and the latter sensation possesses an indefinable charm for the 
venturous tendencies of the female character. 

Mary Beton was startled to find how gratifying to her self- 
love were the attentions of the English courtier. 

It was difficult to say by what subtle process he led her to 
infer that he took pleasure in her society. Every word he 
said might have been proclaimed unblushingly by the Lion- 
King-at-Arms. And yet before Randolph had spoken a dozen 
sentences to Mary Beton, he had dexterously led her to infer 
that she was the only woman in that crowded assemblage 
whom he considered worthy of his notice ; that their ideas 
were sympathetic, their tastes similar, and that a mutual 
alliance must necessarily be established between them. 

To-night he confined himself to a few adroit questions 
respecting the costumes in a proposed masque; and Mary 
Beton answered them with a freedom far different from her 
usual reticence. All he wanted was to pave the way to her 
confidence ; and he was the last man to scare the steed by 
showing the halter while he proffered the corn. So he took 
his leave as soon as he saw he had made a favourable impres- 
sion, and went his way cheerfully to sup with Morton and 
Maitland, leaving Mistress Beton in a most ayreeable frame 
of mind, with her head, at least, an inch higher than usual. 

We must now follow Mary Seton as she glided stealthily 
away from the presence to fulfil the Queen’s whispered com- 
mand. 

With an expression of more than usual intelligence on her 
saucy features, that active damsel hurried through the ante- 
rooms and galleries, and along certain dark stone passages, 
which she threaded with the confidence of one to whom these 
intricacies were familiar, till she reached a small vaulted apart- 
ment, from whence emanated a prevailing odour of beef and 
ale, denoting it to be the buttery. Spur and steel scabbard 
clattered on the stone floor of this resort, and rough voices 
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might be heard jecring and pledging each other with a rude 
cordiality proportioned to the extent in which, as the Scotch 
say, ‘ The malt got above the meal.’ 

A grave individual in black, however, presided over these 
festivities, and could always keep order by the summary pro- 
cess of refusing to draw more ale. This official started to 
behold the white figure of the maid-of-honour standing in the 
doorway ; but Mary Seton, with a finger on her lip, simply 
said, ‘ Lord Bothwell’s henchman ;’ and the seneschal, inter- 
rupting that personage with the black jack of ale at his lips, 
brought him into the dark stone passage, and confided him to 
the radiant messenger before he was aware. 

Dick Rutherford, though his faculties were of the keenest 
on a moonless night in Liddesdale, was somewhat confused 
on this his first visit to Holyrood ; nor were his intellects 
necessarily brightened by a huge repast of beef, washed down 
with strong ale, after a long ride and a fourteen hours’ fast. 

Once in the passage, he thought he was dreaming. A 
vision of loveliness in shining array, whose head reached to 
about the middle of his corslet, accosted him with hasty 
frankness. 

‘You left Hermitage this morning?’ said she, laconi- 
cally. 

‘ At daybreak,’ answered the borderer, scarcely re-assured 
by this accurate knowledge of his movements. 

‘You have a letter from the warden for the Queen?’ pro- 
ceeded the damsel. 

‘A letter!’ repeated ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh,’ his Scottish 
caution coming rapidly to the rescue. ‘Ill no say but there 
might be a bit parcel, or such like. If I’ve no lost it by the 
way, he added, doubtfully, and feeling the while under his 
corslet for the safety of the packet. 

Mary Seton’s little foot stamped impatiently, whereat the 
giant started in his boots. She turned upon him quite 
fiercely. 

‘ A jackman does not lose a Queen’s packet,’ said she. ‘If 
he does, he may chance to lose his own head. Follow me!’ 
And she flitted on through the dark passages, turning at inter- 
vals to see that she was followed by the astonished borderer. 

Presently they climbed a narrow, winding stair. After 
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sscending several steps, the maid-of-honour stopped, opened a 
door, and pushing aside some heavy folds of tapestry, bade her 
follower enter, warning him not to strike his head against the 
low doorway. 

‘ Dick-o’-the-Clengh,’ dazzled and confused, found himself 
in a very small and brilliantly-lighted apartment. The roof 
was high ; but the room itself was scarcely large enough to 
contain six or eight persons. A table prepared for supper, 
and laid for two, occupied the whole space between the window 
and the ample hearth, on which a wood fire blazed and crackled 
cheerfully. The borderer’s gaze was riveted at once by the 
gold plate on the supper-table, richly chased, and bearing the 
crown-royal on its burnished surface. 

Mary Seton could not forbear a smile at his astonishment, 

‘ This is somewhat different from the head of a glen in Lid- 
desdale,’ said she, with a ringing laugh. ‘ Thanks to my 
good-nature, you have now scen a Queen’s chamber, Give me 
your packet, and get you gone !’ 

While she spoke, she ran her eye over the athletic figure of 
the borderer, magnificent in its size and strength when seen 
in that small apartment, and well set off by his warlike gear. 

‘What a fine man!’ thought Mary Seton, as she scanned 
him. ‘Andoh! whata good face, and how unlike a courtier!’ 

But on ‘ Dick-o’-the-Clengh’s’ honest countenance might be 
seen an expression of great perplexity. In the first, place, he 
was 2 good deal charmed, and not a little stupefied, by the 
beauty of his guide ; in the next, he was extremely apprehen- 
sive of an immediate apparition of royalty ; and, lastly, he was 
embarrassed how to refuse anything to the most fascinating 
young lady he had ever yet set eyes on. Nevertheless he 
answered stoutly, though deferentially— 

‘My packet must be delivered into the Queen's ain hand. 
You're no the Queen hersel’, I’m thinking, though well you 
might be, my bonny lady, for I never saw the like o’ ye.’ 

The tone of admiration in which he spoke was so obviously 
involuntary as to be flattering in the extreme. : 

Mary Seton looked pleased, and continued more graciously— 
| £1 spoke to prove you. You can be faithful to a trust, can 
ont What is your name?’ { 
” ¢They call me Dick Rutherford,’ he answered ; ‘but in 
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Liddesdale f’m Dick-o’-the-Cleugh.” Ask the Liddesdale 
lads if 1’m to be'trusted! But 1’m havering. ‘The like o’ 
you will never set your bonny foot in Liddesdale, nor ask 
tidings 0’ the like o’ me,’ 

Dick spoke almost despondently for a moment, He 
brightened up though at her reply. 

‘A brave man and an honest is the noblest of God’s 
creatures, I believe you to be both. Although,’ she added, 
mischievously, ‘they ’re scarce enough at Holyrood, there are 
a good many more brave men than honest on your side the 
country, or [’ve been misinformed,’ 

Dick was on the eve of entering into an elaborate defence 
of his kindred, and an explanation of border probity, which 
could not but have been edifying, when he was interrupted 
by the entrance of the Queen herself, about to sup, after the 
fatigues of the day, private and quietly, with her kinswoman 
the Countess of Argyle. 

The borderer was now completely overwhelmed. Never- 
theless, he delivered his packet with an honest simplicity, in 
favourable contrast to the manners of most of her ambasga- 
dors; and Mary Stuart acknowledged its receipt with a few 
gold pieces, and dismissed him with her pleasantest smile. 

His previous conductor guided him back till she landed 
him in the court of the palace; and although ‘ Dick-o’-the- 
Cleugh’ possessed to the full the loyalty of his countrymen, 
and a borderer’s:devoted admiration for womanly beauty, he 
had no distinct recollection of the sovereign’s countenance, 
so completely was it effaced from his memory by her bewitch- 
ing maid-of-honour. 

Poor Dick! Many a long.day afterwards his honest heart 
ached when he thought of that memorable night, recalling the 
merry eyes and the sunny hair and the dazzling figure of 
his fascinating guide. Brave, simple ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh !’ 
He had better have been up to his neck in the softest moss in 
all Liddesdale, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


* But had I wist, before I kist, 
That love had been sae hard to win, 

I’d have lock’d my heart in a case of gowd, 
An’ pinn’d it wi’ a siller pin.’ 


T was the anniversary of the death of Francis II., and Mary, 
whose attachment to her youthful husband evinced itself 
by a scrupulous respect for his memory, had ordered a dirge to 
be performed in the Royal Chapel at Holyrood for the repose 
of his soul. The sacred edifice had been appropriately hung 
with black ; nor was any accessory neglected that could en- 
hance the gloom of the scene. Carpenters had been employed 
for some days previously in preparing the mournful display ; 
and a good deal of murmuring and discontent had arisen both 
in the court and city at the proposed ordinance. The Godly, 
as the Protestant party somewhat presumptuously termed 
themselves, mistrusted this return to papal ceremonials, and 
made no secret of their dissatisfaction. 

Mary, however, tolerant as she was of opposite opinions, 
always remained staunch to the ritual in which she had been 
brought up, and spared no pains to carry out with due pomp 
a solemnity which she esteemed essential to the occasion. 

The morning broke gloomily, when the Queen, attired in 
deep mourning, and attended only by Lady Hamilton, entered 
the chapel for early mass. Her lovely face looked paler than 
usual under the veil of crape which shaded it, and there was 
an expression of something more than sorrow, of annoyance 
and apprehension, on its lineaments. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of her brief reign in France, not long enough for a 
sovereign to discover the many troubles and anxieties that 
line a crown. Perhaps she was recalling the adoration she 
had been used to receive from the excitable French people, 
and contrasting it with the gloomy brows and ominous 
mutterings she had already encountered amongst her new 
subjects. . , 
Mary had been but a few weeks on the Scottish throne, ere 
she became aware that even her beauty and her bereavement 
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were not sufficient to cover the odiwm of her religion in the 
eyes of these northern zealots, and that Protestantism might 
esteem it a duty both to God and man to insult a helpless 
woman because she was a Catholic Queen. 

As she passed slowly up the aisle with weary step and 
downcast air, followed by her maid-of-honour, it may be that 
both the women were longing wearily for that rest which 
they came here to seek—glad to be relieved, if tut for an 
hour, of the burden which at some future time they should 
cast down at once and for ever—almost wishing that the time 
was come, and the journey over, and the resting-place at hand. 

And now the anthem swells and sinks and fills the echoing 
aisle ; and the crimson light streams through the deep-stained 
windows on chiselled font and sculptured cross and monu- 
mental marble, while the tones of the choristers rise and fall 
like the song of angels speaking of hope and peace and 
pardon for the penitent—wailing in their celestial sorrow for 
the loved that yet are lost for evermore. 

In that flood of harmony the Queen bathed her wounded 
spirit, bidding it contemn the reefs and rocks that beset its 
earthly course as it floated, if but for an instant, towards the 
eternal shore; and Mary Hamilton, joining in the tide of 
prayer and praise, forgot her hopes and fears, her tottering 
happiness and earthly misgivings, while she felt that there 
was yet in store for her a home of endless welcome, a joy that 
no uncertainty could poison, a love no falsehood could take 
away. 

Prosperity goes to church, as well it may, to return thanks 
for the benefits it has received ; to fulfil, as it were, its own 
part of the compact by which it flourishes; to acknowledge 
its advantages and to entreat their continuance ; then it walks 
back into the sunshine in its purple and fine linen, with a 
pleasant consciousness of debts discharged and duties well ful- 
filled. Not so its ailing brother, gaunt Adversity. For the 
latter the temple of God is the temple of refuge, the temple 
of healing, the temple of consolation ; thither it may bring 
its sores and its sackcloth, without misgivings and without 
shame ; there it is on a level with the proudest, and in unison 
with the happiest ; it drinks from the same stream, and out 
of the same cup; it returns to its labour and its sorrow, 
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strengthened and refreshed. Though the heart be aching, it 
is sound and unbroken still; and the storms may pelt their 
fiercest, it only longs the more to come again. 

As the anthem proceeded tke Scottish Queen became aware 
that another voice had been added to her choir, of consider- 
able depth and volume, thereby completing its harmony and 
greatly enhancing its effect. This organ was the property of 
an individual whose unfortunate destiny it was to make a far 
greater stir at the court of Holyrood than became either his 
talents or his station, and to meet with a fate which his ante- 
cedents did not deserve. 

In the train of the Count de Moretta, ambassador from the 
court of Savoy, the Duke of which principality was another 
unsuccessful suitor for the hand of the Scottish Queen, came 
a good-humoured little Italian, David Riccio by name, whose 
especial gifts at this period seem to have been a knack of 
mimicry, not unusual among his countrymen, and a fine bass 
voice of great power and sweetness. 

These were the qualities that first recommended him to the 
notice of Mary ; and when, in addition to his musical acquire- 
ments, she found him quick-witted, ready and obliging, fluent 
with the pen, and a perfect master of the French language, 
she promoted the good-humoured, deformed, and diminutive 
foreigner to the post of private secretary, little dreaming of 
the construction which would hereafter be put upon so harm- 
less an appointment. 

In the meantime Riccio revelled in the exercise of his 
delightful talent—filling the crape-hung building with his 
notes of mournful melody—and Mary listened entranced, and 
forgot for the moment her troubles, her widowhood, and her 
crown. 

But the charms of music, and even the consolations of reli- 
gion, can but stave off earthly cares for a brief period of 
repose, after which they are prone to thrust themselves on our 
notice with a vigour all the more imperative for such tem- 
porary respite. When mass was concluded, and Mary, with 
her maid-of-honour, was about to quit the chapel, she could 
‘not but observe how none, save her immediate attendants and 
personal household, had assisted to form the congregation ; 
how the nobility of her court, with but few exceptions, had 
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remained outside, with a certain ostentatious assumption of 
dissent from the religion of their Queen. She could not help 
remarking as much to her attendant. 

‘Do you not see, my dear,’ said she, bitterly, ‘how the new 
religion is disposed to charity and toleration ? My Protestant 
lords will not even join in the devotions of their Sovereign, 
when she prays for the welfare of her husband’s soul. They 
will not “weep with those who weep,” nor “rejoice with 
those who rejoice,” unless it be by Master Knox’s permission, 
and in black cassock and Geneva band. Verily, Mary Hamil- 
ton, it is a weary lot to be a woman, but it is a daily humilia- 
tion to be a Queen !’ 

‘I know not what a Queen’s trials may be, madam,’ 
answered the other, on whose sweet face the halo of devotion 
had not yet faded away ; ‘ but a woman’s sorrows, I fancy, 
may be too hard for a woman to bear, unless she brings them 
with her unreservedly and lays them all down here.’ 

While she spoke she stood near the chapel-door, and the 
December sun, shedding its rays through the deep red cross 
of the stained window above, streamed full upon her fair and 
gentle face. It seemed to her mistress, even then, that she 
looked like some patient saint, purified by suffering, and bear- 
ing the cross of her Master in the red glory of martyrdom, 

But such holy thoughts as these were soon driven from 
Mary’s mind by fresh annoyances. On leaving her chapel, 
and emerging into the courtyard of her palace, the Queen 
found it crowded by an assemblage of her nobility, whose 
motley apparel, of the gayest and gaudiest hues, contrasted 
offensively with her own sad mourning garb. Not one of 
them had shown sufficient sympathy with her feelings to wear 
so much as a black ribbon on his doublet, or to doff the 
plume that flaunted from his rich velvet bonnet. Stung to 
the quick by such disrespect, Mary determined to meet it by 
an insult as injudicious as it was unworthy. Halting on the 
threshold of her chapel, she took not the slightest notice of the 
salutations offered. her by the proudest lords in Scotland, but 
beckoned to the new singer, whose voice had recently so much 
delighted her, and giving him her missal to carry, compli- - 
mented him with marked familiarity on his performance ; and 
so, holding the astonished Italian in conversation at the 
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chapel-door, kept every one else waiting uncovered until she 
had done with him, 

Many a haughty brow was already bent on the unknown 
stranger. Gray moustaches, that had bristled in the teeth of 
the English archers at Flodden, were pulled in mingled 
astonishment and anger; while hands, always too prompt to 
shed blood, griped dagger and sword-hilt, as though neither 
the sacred locality nor the presence of the sovereign would 
long restrain them from open violence. The first impulse of 
the Scottish noble was to resent an insult or avenge an in- 
jury on the spot. Morton alone, of all the crowd, seemed 
to experience neither indignation nor surprise. The smile 
that gave his face so fiendish an expression only deepened 
and hardened round his mouth. He glanced from the Queen 
to her ill-chosen favourite with looks rather of amused malig- 
nity than offended pride. Morton’s will was strong in’ pro- 
portion to his passions, and these, with all their abiding 
energy, were thoroughly under the control of his hard un- 
feeling nature, The Douglas was, indeed, one of those who 
would ‘strike sooner than speak, and drink sooner than 
pray ;’ yet he only glared on the singer with a kind of 
comic ferocity, and the poor little Italian shrunk nearer his 
protectress with a prophetic horror of the hard-featured 
earl, 

Bidding Riccio follow in her train, the Queen passed on 
through the cloisters of the palace towards her own apart- 
ments, returning with cold courtesy the salutations of her 
nobility. The courtiers looked meaningly at each other, and 
then at the new favourite, who slunk along behind his mis- 
tress, bearing her gorgeous missal, in ludicrous dismay. Sec- 
retary Maitland, a man whose wits were always at hand, and 
who could transact more business in ten minutes than the 
rest of the Privy Council in as many days, approached her 
Majesty with a huge bundle of papers under his arm, and 
the Queen, taking them from him without remark, handed 
the whole at once to Riccio. The secretary ventured on an 
expostulation. { 

‘ They are for your Majesty’s private information,’ said he, 
deferentially, but in a tone of marked disapproval. 

‘And I have given them to my private secretary,’ replied 
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Mary, haughtily ; thus hastily and injadiciously confirming 
the appointment that led to such disastrous results, 

‘Shall I attend your Grace to explain their contents 1’ 
asked Maitland, as coolly as if nothing unusual had taken 
place. 

" When I send for you, sir,’ answered the Queen; and 
even Maitland’s assurance was compelled to give way. He 
could but bow and fall back amongst the crowd. 

Some of the nobles were so offended that they quitted 
the court on the spot; others thought it a bad opportunity 
to press their respective suits with the sovereign, and lounged 
off, as it were inadvertently, to their different amusements 
and occupations—one to fly a hawk, another to try a horse, 
not a few to break their fast on rich food and strong potations; 
the while they discussed the gossip of the court, which had re- 
ceived no inconsiderable fillip from the events of the morning. 

Lord James walked gravely away to Mr Rando)ph’s lodg- 
ing. His brother, the gay lay-prior of Coldinghame, mounted 
his horse to join a merry-making on Leith sands. The Earl 
of Huntly and the Earl Mareschal departed to prepare an 
ordinance for the council, discussing, to all appearance, 
weighty matters of state; yet, perhaps, could their dialogue 
have been overheard, it related to far less important topics. 
The courtyard of the palace was almost deserted, and Mary, 
dismissing her maid-of-honour and the Italian, prepared to 
take a solitary turn up and down the cloisters, to soothe her 
temper and compose her troubled mind. 

The Queen thought she was alone. It was not so, how- 
ever; for, from the moment of her leaving the chapel, her 
movements had been watched by a man concealed behind one 
of the arches; and no sooner had her attendants quitted her 
than he emerged from his hiding-place. 

Mary started, and almost screamed, as this unexpected 
figure stepped forth and stood in front of her. Indeed, a 
bolder nature might have been alarmed at its wild appearance 
and the vehemence of its gestures. 

Pale and haggard, all unbraced, and with disordered dress 
—but unarmed, even to his sword—the Earl of Arran con- 
fronted Mary Stuart with none of the ceremony observed by 
a subject in the presence of his Queen 
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‘At last!’ he shouted, with passionate vehemence, and 
placing himself so that she could not pass by him,—‘at 
last I see thee once more. After weary hours of watching 
by night and day, after danger and difficulty and longing, I 
see thee once more. No longer the Queen of Scotland, sur- 
rounded by her court, and haughty in all the panoply of 
royalty, but Mary Stuart, the flower of womanhood, the dar- 
ling of France, and the idol of Arran’s heart.’ 

‘What mean you, my lord ?’ exclaimed the Queen, utterly 
aghast at this unheard-of proceeding, and hardly knowing, 
in her astonishment, whether to stand or fly. ‘Are you 
mad or dreaming? I am, indeed, Mary Stuart, and it is not 
thus I should be accosted by the Earl of Arran.’ 

‘Mad !’ returned the unfortunate nobleman, the wild cun- 
ning of insanity gleaming from his eye, and pointing with 
his wasted hand to the palace windows as he spoke. ‘ Hark 
ye, madam ; they are mad up yonder. Mad from vaults to 
roof of this accursed building, this stronghold of superstitior 
and Papacy. The Lord James is mad, who would deliver his 
sister into the hands of the ungodly; the priests are mad, 
who would withhold her, by main force, from the tidings of 
salvation; the choristers are mad, singing their unholy 
dirges for the souls that are gone to perdition. Mary! Mary!’ 
—he changed to accents of wild affection and entreaty—‘ I 
alone am devoted to you, The house of Hamilton is the only 
refuge for the Stuart.’ 

Mary was constitutionally brave. Her courage began to 
return as she reflected she was within call of her househcld 
and retainers. She had a natural regard, too, for -her kins- 
man; and a woman's pity for the wreck that something 
within, too truly, told her she herself had made. She tried 
to quiet the poor maniac with soothing, gentle words. 

‘Nay, cousin,’ said the Queen, ‘when have I doubted 
your loyalty or your honour? Why come to assure me of it 
at this unbecoming hour, and in this unbecoming guise? 
You are afflicted, Arran, and ill at ease. Retire into the 
palace; our own physician shall attend you; the best of 
lodging and the best of care shall not be grudged to my kins- 
man.’ 

For a moment Arran seemed calmer, and once or twice he 
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passed his hand across his brow, as though waking from 
some troubled sleep, or trying to recall some lost recollection. 
And, indeed, whilst the Queen kept her eye on him, though 
he tried hard to avoid her glance, it held him in a certain 
subjection. No sooner, however, was it withdrawn, than his 
madness blazed forth once more. 

‘It is the plot!’ he shouted again, as though addressing 
some imaginary audience, ‘the accursed, traitorous plot, that 
I alone have power to prevent. Papist and Protestant, rebel 
and renegade, from the four winds of heaven, they are banded 
together to carry off myQueen. Listen, madam; on my knees, 
T implore you to listen.’ 

He knelt, and clasped Mary’s hand in both his own. 

‘TI have discovered a conspiracy to seize your royal person, 
and to carry you into bondage. Lord James has consented 
to join in it. The Earls of Seton and Livingstone have 
signed the bond drawn up by smooth and crafty Lethington, 
with every name attached in characters of blood, except his 
own. Morton has promised his assistance; for when was 
the Douglas out of any scheme of violence and crime? And 
Bothwell, with his border reprobates, is to put it in execu- 
tion; but Arran will save his Queen.’ 

‘How say yout Morton? my brother? trusty Seton? and 
Bothwell, loyal and true? Impossible! You are raving,’ 
said the Queen, now thoroughly alarmed. ‘Where shall I 
turn to? What shall I do?’ 

‘The Hamiltons will rally round the Stuart?’ exclaimed 
the maniac, rising from his knees, and making as though he 
would seize Mary in his arms. 

Before she could call for help, however, he suddenly de- 
sisted from his purpose, and placing his finger on his lip with 
a gesture of caution and a glance at the Queen, in which 
cunning and imbecility were strangely mingled, moved swiftly 
and stealthily away. 

With the quick perceptions of insanity, he had caught the 
sound of an armed step approaching through the cloisters ; 
and ere Mary had recovered from her dismay, a tall, warlike 
figure bowed to its very sword-hilt before her, and she found 
herself face to face with the Warden of the Marches. 

He had been riding all night to reach Holyrood. He had 
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galloped on ahead of the best-mounted of his troop, who were 
even now rounding the base of Arthur’s Seat, as they neared 
*he Scottish capital. In those troubled times there was no 
lack of excuses for the warden to seek personal instructions 
from his sovereign, and Bothwell had availed himself of some 
late misunderstanding with Lord Scrope, the warden on the 
English side, to obtain an audience of the Queen. With a 
wild feverish longing for the sweet face, to behold which was 
fast becoming a necessity of his existence, he had hurried to 
the presence of his sovereign, And now, when tie moment 
had at last arrived, the colour faded in his bronzed cheek, and 
he trembled, that strong man-at-arms, like a girl. 

Agitated and frightened as she was, Mary recovered her- 
self sufficiently to receive him with becoming dignity. As 
his stalwart figure bent in homage, and the upturned face, 
with its manly features and fair short-curling beard, softened 
visibly beneath her glance, the Queen might well leave her 
hand in her subject’s for an instant longer than the customs 
of a court required. He looked like a man who had both 
strength and will to help a woman at her need ; and the bold 
border chief kissed the white hand that lay so gently in his 
own, with all the devotion of a worshipper kneeling before a 
gaint. 

‘ You are welcome, Bothwell,’ said Mary, ‘though you come, 
doubtless, to tell me of fresh disturbances on the border—fresh 
troubles to harass and perplex the Queen. The true heart 
and ready hand grow rare at Holyrood, and more and more 
welcome to Mary Stuart day by day.’ 

‘I am but a plain soldier, madam,’ answered Bothwell. 
“Your Majesty’s need of me is at once my pride and my re- 
ward. It is nothing new to tell you that every drop of James 
Hepburn’s blood belongs to his Queen.’ 

‘T believe it,’ answered Mary, smiling sadly ; ‘ and yet even 
Bothwell’s loyalty has this very morning been questioned. 
Nay,’ she added, as the Earl started indignantly to his feet, 
‘J, at least, never doubted you for an instant.’ 

‘T have but one answer to my accusers, madam,’ replied 
the warden, pointing significantly to his sword. ‘If a sub- 
ject questions my loyalty, I can demand the ordeal. If my 
sovereign suspects it,’ he added, with a slight trembling in 
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his voice, ‘I can but give her my life to vindicate my 
honour.’ 

‘O Bothwell!’ exclaimed Mary, ‘would that all were 
like you! I have none to counsel me; none in whom I can 
trust ; none to sympathise with me in my loneliness, a widow, 
and a Queen. ‘To-day, in my bereavement and my afiliction, 
she added, reverting to the conduct of her courtiers, which 
had so hurt and irritated her best feelings, ‘not one of them 
had the decency to share in the mourning of their sovereign. 
Even my warden comes before me in his ordinary attire, but 
that is fairly excusable when it consists of corslet and head- 
piece hacked and dinted in my service.’ ; 

‘Say not so, madam,’ answered Bothwell, pointing to a 
sprig of willow worn in his basnet. ‘I gathered yon sprig 
from the sallows that skirt its bank as I rode the water of 
Roslin in the misty dawn. I could not forget the day of my 
Queen’s bereavement ; and it shall never be told that Both- 
well forbore to share the dangers or the sorrows of his sove- 
reign.” 

The angry colour that had brightened it all the morning 
died out on Mary’s cheek. She looked at the Earl steadfastly 
while one might have counted ten, then her lip quivered. She 
turned her face away, and burst into tears. 


CHAPTER IX. 


¢« Mo arms!” the citizens bellow—“ Alack ! 
These riders are loose in the town once more!” 
But a good steel jack, and a friend to my back, 
The Causeway I’ll keep in the teeth of a score, 
For never another can rufile it here, 
Like the lads of the snafile, spur, and spear.’ 


W* have seen Bothwell in his harness,—the loyal nobleman, 
the true knight, the Warden of the Marches, and Lieu- 
tenant of the Borders in the service of his Queen. A different 
personage, in truth, from wild James Hepburn, with his father’s 
hot blood rioting in his veins, and his own propensities for 
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evil, encouraged by a strong will and vigorous temperament, 
acting on a bad education, a weak brain, and a heart with 
just enough of good in it to make him lonely and unhappy. 

Like his father, the profligate Earl Patrick, he was disposed 
by nature to take a leading part in all scenes of turbulence 
and strife; unlike that father, his better feelings would some- 
times be permitted to influence his policy, and weaken his 
determination. Earl Patrick seems to have had a happy faci- 
lity of ignering all promises, bonds, and even oaths, when their 
observance became inconvenient, and would have scorned to 
allow his patriotism to stand for an hour in the way of his 
advancement. His son, with all his faults, was a Scotchman 
at heart; and, perhaps, like many another whose fate has 
served ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale,’ it wanted but the 
difference of a hair’s breadth, at the right moment, to have 
made him as good as he turned out evil, Perhaps Bothwell’s 
real sphere was riding his war-horse in mail and plate amongst 
the wild morasses of the marches. Perhaps he was never so 
happy as when engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with some 
daring marauder, a stalwart man-at-arms like himself—lance- 
thrust and sword-stroke freely dealt and stoutly received with 
but little ill-will on either side. Whilst his foe was in the saddle 
he would close with him gallantly, striking fiercely, and 
shouting, ‘Queen Mary!’ but, down upon the heather, the 
adversary of a moment ago became the helpless friend, to be 
set upon a horse and borne gently to Hermitage, there to be 
tended carefully till his wounds were cured, when he should 
be set free at a trifling ransom, to meet and fight it out 
again, 

’*Twas a wild adventurous life that of a southern Scottish 
nobleman in the days of the beautiful Stuart ; yet not with- 
out its pleasures and its charm. He lived in his old keep, a 

petty monarch within his bounds, surrounded by adherents 
who would not scruple to shed every drop of their blood in 
the service of their chief. Bold, athletic, and self-reliant, he 
held his sway by the charter of his sword ; he gained his 
revenues by the unfailing influence of ‘snaffle, spur, and 
spear. For his relaxation, he leapt on a good horse, and cast 
his hawk into the air, by the side of many a green nook and 
fresh brawling stream, or holloaed his hounds on the slot of 
R 
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the flying deer, scouring over the moorland, and bruising the 
fragrant heather beneath its hoofs. For the business of life, 
the same good horse came round to the door, champing under 
his steel frontlet, and the men-at-arms mustered on their 
bonny bay geldings with laugh and jest, and loud anticipa- 
tions of plunder. The moon glinted coldly on steel jack and 
burnished head-piece as they clattered off, and the morning 
sun rose on the troop returning with its booty—driving jaded 
cattle before them with their long lances—encumbered with 
panting, footsore sheep—household plenishing on some of the 
saddles—armour hacked and besmirched—two or three bloody 
sconces beneath draggled plumes—and here and there a led 
horse, coming masterless home. 

But the life was at least one of manhood and adventure ; 
a good training for a soldier, and an invigorating substitute 
for the debaucheries in which, under other circumstances, 
these bold spirits would have been prone to indulge. When 
a border noble, with his train, rode into Edinburgh, the 
vintner hugged himself in his snow-white apron, and the 
canny burgher made his doors fast ere it was yet twilight, 
and resolved that no shouts for help on the causeway should 
lure him at night from his chimney corner into the troubled 
street. 

Walter Maxwell, proceeding quietly up the High Street, 
and ruminating, not too pleasantly, on his prospects, found 
himself accosted by his new friend, ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh, as 
he was about to turn into his solitary lodging, and get 
through the evening as well as he could, reflecting on two 
unpleasant subjects—the continued coyness of his lady-love 
and his own diminished fortunes, for his employment at the 
Scottish court was more honourable than lucrative. To be 
in love usually makes a man unsociable ; to be in debt often 
has a reverse effect. Maxwell, at all events, felt little dis- 
posed for an evening spent in his own company. 

‘I’ve been the length of Holyrood to see for you!’ ex- 
claimed the borderer with a boisterous welcome, ‘and here I 
happen on you like a deer that’s ta’en the double when the 
bloodhound is off the slot. Come away, man, come away ; 
the warden’s gotten a grand spread the night, an’ I was bid 
to fetch ye, ’gin ye were in the Queen’s presence! And noo’, 
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ye’ll just gang in wi’ me; ye ken we’ve an awfw’ grip, we 
Liddesdale lads! an’ I would like fine to see if ye can drink, 
man, as well as ye can fight. I’m thinkin’ little Jock Elliott’s 
no forgotten ye, Mr Maxwell!’ And Dick laughed heartily at 
the recollection of his first acquaintance with his present 
companion. 

Maxwell professed his readiness to accept the Earl’s in 
vitation, and linking his arm in that of the stalwart hench- 
man, proceeded in the direction of Bothwell’s lodging, the 
pair provoking no little ill-will from divers armed retainers in 
the street, who recognised the cognisance of the Hepburn, 
and some admiration from the maids and matrons of the Old 
Town, the latter especially approving of Dick’s stalwart pro- 
portions and comely, good-natured face, 

‘Yon ’s a proper man!’ observed a stout dame with her 
arms a-kimbo, to a dishevelled and dirty lady, emptying a pail 
of water scarcely more dirty than herself. 

‘He’s no that ill,’ replied the other, desisting from her 
operations to push back her tangled locks, that she might 
have a good look. ‘ Lass!’ she added in shrill, impressive 
tones, ‘he’s a godless borderer. I ken them fine by their 
’spauld-pieces.* He ’ll get his licks the night, I’m thinkin’, 
an’ muckle guid may they do till him! It’s no sae saft lyin’ 
on the causeway as doun amang the moss-hags at hame !’ 
After which ill-omened sentiment, she retired abrupily, 
shutting her door with a bang. 

Honest Dick, however, took no notice of these and other 
less unpleasant remarks, but strode boldly on, discoursing, 
between bursts of merriment, on the encounter with little 
Jock Elliott, an assault of which he seemed to entertain a 
highly facetious remembrance. 

‘In here, man,’ said he, turning up one of those offshoots 
from the main street, which is termed to this day ‘a close,’ 
and dragging Maxwell after him with obvious glee. ‘I ken 
the place fine by the weather-marks forenent the wa’. It’s 
an awfu’ toon this, for a body to lose theirsel’! There’s 
runnin’ water too to guide a man,’ pointing to a sluggish 
etream of filth that trickled under their feet; ‘but it’s no 


* Plates of steel that defended the arm and ehoulder. 
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that clear that it is in Liddesdale. Up the stair, man; yor 
welcome, nae fears !’ 

As Maxwell entered the apartment, a long, low room, plainly 
furnished and crowded with armed men, he was cordially 
greeted by the earl’s retainers, who had mustered in great 
force. They had seen his hand keep his head, against heavy 
odds, and they warmed to him at once as a kindred nature. 
Their meal seemed to be concluded, but the serious part of 
the entertainment was yet to commence; and large jacks of 
strong ale, with flasks of wine, standing at no great intervals 
on the board, denoted ample means of quenching the thirst 
engendered by a long ride. ‘Ihe warden rose to greet his 
new guest with frank courtesy, and bade him to the upper 
end of the room, where he himself sat at a cross table sur- 
rounded by the most distinguished of his guests. 

Bothwell had doffed his usual attire of steel jack and 
head-piece ; he was now dressed in close-fitting doublet and 
hose, which set off the strong proportions of his figure to 
great advantage. Without pretensions to strict personal 
beauty, the warden had fine features, and a bold, frank 
bearing, not unpleasing. Though he had lost one of his 
eyes in a skirmish, the defect was scarcely observable, 
and the slight scar, left by the wound on his cheek and eye 
brow, rather added to the characteristic expression of his face, 
It was that of a daring, perhaps a reckless man, one who 
was inured to danger and used to strife; yet was there some- 
thing soft and even tender in his smile. Flushed with wine, 
and exchanging broad jests of the coarsest with his laughing 
guests, he looked a fitting leader in a revel or a charge; and 
yet a close observer would have detected a hollow ring in the 
loud laugh, a false note in the jovial strain, a capability for 
better things than feasting and fighting, and a self-accusing 
consciousness that it was lost and thrown away. 

The mirth was at its highest. If Bothwell was splendidly 
dressed, his costume was but sombre when compared with 
that of his princely guest, the Marquis d’Elbceuf, who shone 
‘vith satin and jewellery in all the florid brilliancy of French 
decoration, If the warden’s draughts were deep, and his 
toasts objectionable, the Lords John and Robert Stuart, the 
Queen’s half-brothers, pledged him freely and out-talked him 
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shamelessly, with a happy mixture of juvenile thirst and 
royal audacity. When Maxwell took his seat at the upper 
table, amidst these and two or three more of the wilder 
gallants of the Court, the wine had circulated freely, and the 
spirits of the party had risen to that point at which dis- 
cretion ceases to interfere, and reason begins to discover that 
she has been all day in the wrong. D’Elbeenf flung himself 
into the spirit of the scene with the keen zest of his nation. 
The Admiral of France was the last man to refuse a challenge 
from friend or foe. ; 

‘You shall pledge me in turn, Bothwell,’ said he, filling a 
large silver measure with wine. ‘ Every man of you shall do 
me reason. These wild lads, who ought to be nephews of 
my own, and who drink as if they were grandsons of Charle- 
magne; Mr Maxwell, there, who has just come in, and must 
be suffocated with thirst ; your huge squire of the body, who 
might hold a cask ; and all your gentlemen riders, rovers on 
land, as their chief used to be at sea. What, Count Both- 
well! We have not forgotten the breeze off shore, and the 
bold Norwegian coast.’ 

‘Nay, Marquis,’ answered Bothwell, filling himself a 
bumper, ‘my Liddesdale lads will drink any toast you please, 
if they like the liquor. But down on the marches we have 
a saying that “he who rides in the dark should dismount 
before daylight,” and faith, now that I am on shore, I have 
forgotten all about the coast of Norway and the wild North 
Sea, once for all.’ 

‘The toast! the toast!’ exclaimed Lord John Stuart. 
‘Tet us have the drink first, marquis, and the tale of the 
warden’s wicked doings afterwards. There’s something in 
this wine that makes a man marvellously thirsty,’ 

‘Waifs and strays!’ replied the marquis, holding his 
beaker above his head. ‘Count Bothwell first taught me 
the rights of an admiral on neutral seas. Pledge me, 
gentlemen; the toast is quite in your own line.’ And 
WVElbceuf, laughingly heartily, set his cup on the board— 
empty. 

A dark flush swept over Bothwell’s brow. A man does 
not always like to be reminded of his past exploits, but the 
company were clamorous for an explanation of the French- 
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man’s toast, and d’Elbceuf had drunk too much wine to dis- 
appoint them. 

‘We were lying off the coast of Norway,’ said the admiral, 
‘and our host here in his armed galliot, with the Lion of 
Scotland at the main, was never tired of cruising about in 
search of adventures. He was Admiral of Scotland, as I of 
France; but whilst I waited for fortune, I think he followed 
the jade and grasped her by the hair. Some pirates had 
fired a village and were carrying off the inhabitants, when 
your warden here caught the knaves, red-handed, in the bay; 
—we make short work with these gentry at sea, where ropes 
are so convenient, and he strung them up to the yard-arm 
hy dozens, like Normandy apples on a tree. The poor 
captives were too rejoiced to go back to the ashes of their 
dwellings ; but a breeze springing up from the land, our 
friend here was obliged to make sail, carrying off, inadvert- 
ently, two or three trifles belonging to the village ; amongst 
others, a fair girl with blue eyes and golden hair, who had 
once inhabited the principal house. I was on board the 
galliot some six weeks afterwards at an entertainment given 
by our host, where we drank nearly as much wine as we are 
like to do to-night, and this fair lass filled my cup and 
emptied her own, nothing loth, as though she relished her 
wine and her company. ‘ Butshall you not send her back ?” 
said I to my host, seeing that she had been already six weeks 
on board. ‘‘ Shall you not send her back before her friends 
lose patience and a complaint is made at Court, and a coil, 
all for a pair of merry eyes and a wisp of yellow hair?” ‘ Not 
yet,” answered your warden. “Not yet. Do you not know 
that waifs and strays belong to the admiral?” ’ 

A loud laugh followed d’Elbceuf’s explanation. The 
sentiment was quite in accordance with the company, and 
the point of his narrative, turning as it did on an act of 
illegal appropriation, was hugely enjoyed by the carousing 
borderers. 

There were two exceptions, however, to the general merri- 
ment. Bothwell looked grave, more sorrowful, perhaps, than 
displeased ; and honest ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh,’ smiting a sledge- 
hammer fist on the table that made the beakers leap again, 
burat ont— 
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‘Puir lassie! It’s ill liftin’ a bairn from the ingle, or a 
lamb from the fauld !’ 

The wine was, by this time, producing its effect on the 
company. The men-at-arms were beginning to flush and talk 
thick, descanting, without much regard for listeners, on the 
merits of their horses and their own prowess, both in fighting 
and carrying off the property of their neighbours; the latter 
branch of their profession being obviously esteemed equally 
honourable with, and the natural prelude to, or consequence 
of, the former, Even Maxwell’s brain was somewhat heated ; 
albeit, he was naturally of a temperament on which wine is 
slow to take effect, and his late arrival had spared him some 
of the pledges of the borderers ; although, to do them justice, 
they evinced a most hospitable desire to make up for lost time. 
Bothwell, too, who had been plunged in gloomy fits of abstrac- 
tion, and who seemed to rouse himself with difficulty from 
some engrossing subject of meditation, was now getting as 
hilarious as the rest. D’Elbceuf was full of smiles and spirits, 
and scraps of French songs, somewhat wasted on his audience ; 
whilst Lord John, whose ruling passion was of course in the 
ascendant, proposed gravely to dance a measure amongst the 
jugs and drinking cups on the table, and actually mounted a 
chair as the first step towards that difficult performance. 

At this juncture, a ray of moonlight streaming through the 
narrow windows, athwart the glare of lamps and torches, gave 
a new turn to the impulses of the merry-makers. 

“It'll be a bra’ night this in Liddesdale,’ observed ‘ Dick- 
o’-the-Cleugh,’ who was given to sentiment in his cups. 

‘A rare night for a foray!’ exclaimed Lord Robert, pro- 
ducing from the interior of his bonnet two or three black 
velvet masks, such as were then frequently worn in cities by 
both sexes. 

‘Shall we have a cruise, admiral?’ said Bothwell. ‘I 
doubt not I can find you in vizards, for you and I are both 
well enough known in Edinburgh to meet fewer friends than 
foes,’ 

D’Elbceuf agreed cordially to the proposal. Like his coun- 

_trymen in general, he was averse to continuous hard-drinking, 
and a night of adventure in the town was more to his taste 
than a steady carouse with these inexhaustible borderers 
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His host, too, appeared in the restless mood of a man who 
has some secret pain goading him to action. The more he 
drank, the fiercer seemed to grow the impulse to be doing. 
When the arch-tempter wants a tool that shall be at once keen 
and strong, he takes a bold vigorous nature ; he humbles it in 
its own eyes ; he wounds it in its best affections ; he whispers, 
‘do to others as they have done unto you;’ then he tempers 
it in the furnace of memory, and sharpens it carefully on 
the grindstone of remorse; finally, he steeps it in rough 
strong wine; after that, it is fit for anything, and will cut 
through steel harness and muslin fold with vindictive im- 
partiality. 

Masks for the party were soon produced in sufficient num- 
ber, and these, with their cloaks or plaids, would be disguise 
enough in the event of the night’s amusement growing to a 
breach of the laws, such being, by no means, an unlikely result. 
The warden desired his retainers to sit still and continue 
drinking til his return—directions with which they showed 
no unwillingness to comply ; but as the masked party, brand- 
ishing their torches, shouting, singing, and laughing, de- 
scended the stair into the close, ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ whis- 
pered to Maxwell to get his sword and accompany him. 

‘There'll be mair pows than ane crackit the night, or all’s 
done,’ remarked the borderer. ‘The warden’s no canny when 
he’s crossit. Aince the whingars be oot, I’m no thinkin’ 
muckle o’ yon’ Frenchman, an’ thae wild lads is clean wud 
wi’ drink. We'll be nane the waur o’ a decent body like 
yoursel’, Mr Maxwell, just to strike in an’ see fair play.’ 

With the exception of a slight delay in the close, to witness 
Lord John’s performance of his promised hornpipe, the effect 
of which was somewhat marred by the gutter traversing the 
pavement, nothing occurred to check the progress of the 
rioters. Save for themselves, the street lay utterly quiet and 
deserted in the cold moonlight, The party, linking arms, 
reeled and swaggered on, followed, at no long interval, by 
‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ and Maxwell, both tolerably sober. 

Presently, Bothwell halted at the door of the only houae 
from which lights were shining. 

‘What say you, gentlemen?’ laughed the warden. ‘I 
know Master Craig, the mercer, well. It seems that he igs 
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expecting us. Shall we go in and take our rere-supper with 
pretty Mistress Alison, his daughter ?’ 

‘ By all means !’ exclaimed d’Elbceuf. ‘The best dressed 
damsel that walks the High Street on Sundays. I should 
know her anywhere by the orange stripes on her farthingale.’ 

‘ And the bonniest lass on Leith Sands at the merry-making 
to-day,’ added Lord Robert, ‘I little thought when I gave 
her her fairings this morning, I should sup with her to-night!’ 

‘The neatest foot and the tightest stocking in the Old 
Town,’ said Lord John, ‘and the best dancer to boot. Knock 
at the door, Bothwell, and bid them let us in, in the devil’s 
name!’ 

Concealing themselves under the wall of the house, the 
party waited, with much stifled merriment, the result of 
Bothwell’s application for admittance. 

His cautious knock was at first unanswered, but on repeti- 
tion, the light was observed to be obscured at one of the win- 
dows, and a female head, scarcely so well arranged as that of 
Mistress Alison herself, was thrust into the moonlight, the 
owner demanding, in a guarded whisper, ‘ What’s your wull?’ 

‘Go down and unbar the door,’ answered Bothwell, in like 
tones of secrecy, and pulling his mask carefully over his face. 
‘We have come to sup with your mistress.’ 

‘Tt’s the earl!’ the girl was heard to say, turning round 
obviously to hold parley with some one in the room; and then 
another voice whispered in softer tones, ‘Is it you, my lord?’ 

‘Why, of course it is!” answered BothwelJ, somewhat sur- 
prised, nevertheless, that he should be so easily recognised. 

‘T have expected you this hour and more,’ was the reply, 
as the two figures moved at once from the window. 

‘The devil you have!’ observed the warden, now com: 
pletely puzzled ; ‘then why don’t you come down and open 
the door ?’ 

Presently bars were heard to be withdrawn, and the party 
of rioters, if we may so term them, marshalled themselves in 
close order, prepared, if necessary, to go in with a rush, The 
door, however, was only partially unclosed, and the figure of 
a strapping serving-wench guarded the narrow interstice. She 
seemed less satisfied than her mistress, and inclined to hold 


further parley. “I 
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‘Hoo will I ken it’s you?’ said she, shading the candle 
with her large coarse hand. 

But the caution was too late, Lord John’s shoulder was 
by this time applied to the door. Lord Robert blew out the 
candle, and the Admiral of France, with characteristic gallantry 
and national politeness, stifled the outcry of the astonished 
damsel in the dark. 

The assailants had now gained the body of the place, still 
keeping their masks on, and with noiseless footsteps they 
ascended the stair; Maxwell and ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh,’ who 
had neither of them muvh stomach for the adventure, remain- 
ing at the door to keep watch. 

The others turned into a comfortable parlour in which fire 
and lights were burning, as if to make them thoroughly at 
home. A delicate little supper, with a flask or two of wine, 
stood o« the table, and a very smartly dressed lady, not 
without beauty of a bold, imposing style, rose to welcome 
them. 

As Bothwell entered, this gausly-looking dame seemed about 
to rush into his arms, but observing that he did not remove 
his mask, and was accompanied by three or four others, she 
checked herself, and remained standing in the middle of the 
room as if not altogether mistress of the position. 

The warden, bowing low, advanced to take her hand, and 
Mistress Alison suffered him to do so, with an expression of 
ludicruous uncertainty on her handsome face. 

‘Will you not unmask, my lord?’ said she ; ‘though late 
you are welcome, and so are your friends. Why did you 
bring them with you ?’ she added, in a troubled whisper. 

It was impossible to carry on the deception any longer; 
and by this time the laughter of the party had been so long 
smothered as to defy further restraint. With many apologies 
and courtly compliments and honeyed phrases, interrupted by 
bursts of merriment, one and all unmasked, disclosing to the 
bewildered Mistress Alison the features of quite another earl 
from her expected guest, and of three or four of the wildest 
gallants at Holyrood, with whom, nevertheless, she was not 
entirely unacquainted. 

One of the most beautiful qualities in woman is her pliant 
nature, her tendency to adapt herself to civcumstances, the 
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readiness with which, in the absence of white bread, she 
contents herself with brown. Of this amiable facility the 
mercer’s daughter now afforded a striking instance. Bidden 
or unbidden, here were the gallants,—good-looking, amusing, 
and well-dressed ; and there wasthesupper. Mistress Alison 
did not hesitate long. 

‘You will not depart without breaking bread,’ said she, 
pointing to the well-covered table, with courteous hospitality. 

Lord Robert filled himself a bumper on the spot. 

‘ Pledge us, fair Mistress Alison !’ said he; ‘acup of wine 
will restore the bloom to that damask cheek, paled with the 
alarm of our sudden arrival.’ 

The lady drank and smiled. It is but fair to observe that, 
notwithstanding his lordship’s polite fiction, the ‘damask 
cheek’ had never paled, nor Mistress Alison lost her presence 
of mind for an instant. Perhaps she was not entirely unused 
to these impromptu supper-parties. 

Merrily they sat down, heaping their cloaks, and swords, 
and masks in the corner of the room, their hostess only 
stipulating against too much noise, and insisting that her 
guests should not disturb the repose of the honest mercer who 
slept above. 

Mistress Alison seemed tolerably familiar with the private 
history of her company, and the general gossip of the Court. 
As she displayed the turn of her round arm, and close-fitting 
bodice, while filling plates and drinking-cups, she had a jeer, 
or a sarcasm, or a compliment for each. She congratulated 
d’Elbceuf on the conquest he had made of her serving-woman, 
who, never having seen a live Frenchman before, gazed at the 
admiral open-mouthed. She twitted the two Stuarts with 
their approaching bondage that should put an end to all such 
midnight pranks. 

‘For,’ said Mistress Alison, ‘in less than a week, ye’ll both 
be dancing in fetters to the tune of ‘‘ Wooed and married an’ 
a’,” and the bonny brides will have gotten the two most grace- 
less gallants in Scotland for their grooms ; and as sure as 
death, I’ll see the wedding, if I creep into the palace through 
the buttery window! Ay, my Lord Bothwell! you're bold 
riders, you Hepburns ; but the bonny lass that thinks to tame 
wild John Stuart, is the holdest amongst you all, Well, well! 
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it’s a good steed that ll gallop tilldawn. Once she gets into 
the saddle, she’ll daunton* him, never fear !’ 

A loud laugh rewarded this sally at the expense of the 
young noblemen, who were indeed making the most of their 
remaining hours of freedom ; and Lord John, who was abont 
to marry Bothwell’s sister, was so delighted with the conversa- 
tion, that he took Mistress Alison’s hand and proposed that 
they should dance a measure together on the spot. 

But the lady had no intention that her agreeable visitors 
should remain for too long a period. In the midst of her 
mirth she had never entirely got rid of a certain air of appre- 
hension, and twice or thrice she had stopped in the middle of 
a sentence as if to listen. All at once she turned pale, really 
pale this time, and set her goblet down untasted. 

‘For any sake! my lord,’ she exclaimed, with an imploring 
look at Bothwell, ‘go your ways now. I can let you down 
the back stair. Go your ways, gentlemen, I entreat you, or 
there will be blood spilt before all’s done !’ 

Already the tramp of feet and altercation of voices had been 
heard in the street ; now the clink of steel fell familiarly on 
the ears of the guests up-stairs. They rose to their feet, and 
commenced buckling on their swords simultaneously. 

‘We are, indeed, fortunate,’ observed d’Elbceuf in high 
glee ; ‘a jovial carouse, a delightful supper-party, and a mid- 
night fray, all without the slightest trouble or inconvenience.’ 

‘For the love of mercy, begone!’ pleaded Mistress Alison, 
pushing them, one after another, to thedoor. ‘ For my sake, 
for any sake, for ald our sakes! They’re breaking in the 
door! They’re coming up the stair! It’s the earl ; as sure 
as death, it’s the earl!’ 

‘What earl?’ laughed Bothwell, carelessly, and yet curious 
to know the name of the favoured nobleman, for whom the 
supper they had just eaten was prepared. 

‘The Earl of Arran, of course!’ replied Mistress Alison, 
blushing through her tears. ‘It’s too late now, for their 
swords are out and their blood up, and the street full of the 
red-handed Hamiltons! What will Ido? What will I do?’ 

Pending further measures, Mistress Alison covered her head 
with her mantle and cried piteously. 


* Daunton, to tame; or familiarly, to cow—from the French dompter, 
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Bothwell smiled grimly in his beard when he heard the 
name of Arran, They were none of the best of friends, the 
Hepburns and the Hamiltons, at any time. To- night, the 
warden’s heart thrilled with a fierce pleasure at the thought 
of crossing swords with their chieftain’s son. 

; Draw, gentlemen,’ exclaimed Bothwell, putting himself at 
the head of the party. ‘A Hepburn! a Hepburn to the 
rescue! draw, and follow me!’ 

Thus shouting, he rushed to the stair-head, followed by his 
friends, who appeared, one and all, as ready for the fray as 
they had proved themselves for the feast. 

The door had, indeed, been broken open, but the narrow 
entrance was still filled, and stoutly defended by the stalwart 
figure of the warden’s henchman. Though the odds were 
fearfully against him, his great strength and familiarity with 
his weapon had enabled him to make a gallant defence against 
the assailants, who were closing round him. At the first alarm 
(and the borderer’s quick ear had caught the step of armed 
mien approaching, long before they came in sight) he had 
entreated Maxwell to. return for the assistance of his com- 
rades, who were sure to be found still carousing in Bothwell’s 
lodging. That gentleman used his own discretion in preferring 
to turn out the city-guard ; but of this intention the other was 
ignorant. ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ never doubted he could keep 
the door single-handed till assistance should arrive. 

Thrust and blow and parry succeeded each other with fear- 
ful rapidity. The borderer was long of limb and in capital 
wind; moreover, his heart was as true as the steel in his 
hand ; but three or four to one will beat the best of swords- 
men, and he was overpowered at last, and driven back to- 
wards the stair. 

At this crisis a desperate charge of fresh combatants, led 
by Bothwell from above, came opportunely to the rescue. It 
cleared the hall and the door, which was instantaneously 
closed and barred by the ready-witted serving-woman. <As- 
sailants and assailed now found themselves carrying on the 
combat in the street. 

The skirmish became general, The Hamiltons mustered 
in force, and came swarming to the assistance of their kins- 
men. Bothwell’s riders, tog disturbed from their carvuse, 
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arrived by twos and threes, and the superiority of their 
arms and training made them formidable partisans. Inured, 
as all Scotchmen were in those days, to blows and bloodshed, 
strife was the natural element of the borderer, and, drunk 
or sober, he was always ready for a fight. 

The Old_Town was soon disturbed from its repose—peace- 
ful citizens leaped from their beds, and ran to the windows ; 
night-capped heads were thrust out into the moonlight, to 
watch the tumult in the street below, as it waved backwards 
and forwards in the vicissitudes of the struggle. There was 
but little outery ; for men’s passions were thoroughly aroused, 
and they were fighting to the death. Sometimes a hollow 
groan, or a heavy fall on the stones, contrasted dully with 
the scuffle of feet and the clash of steel. Sometimes a fierce 
oath accompanied a shrewder blow than common, or a deadly 
thrust that had been driven desperately home; but there 
were few shots exchanged, and in the hand-to-hand conflict, 
the Hamiltons were gradually losing ground. 

Once Bothwell succeeded in reaching his enemy, and ex- 
changed a couple of passes with Arran; but the Hamiltons 
rallied round their chieftain’s son, and the warden, grinding 
his teeth with rage, was compelled to forego his revenge. 

Several wounded, and more than one corpse, encumbered 
the street; the fray was getting serious, and even ‘ Dick-o 
the-Cleugh’ seemed to think it was an affair more of business 
than pleasure, when the common bell began to toll loudly, 
and the city-guard, guided by Walter Maxwell, and com- 
manded by no less a personage than Lord James Stuart him- 
self, made its appearance on the scene. 

These hardy burghers, well-armed, and confident in the 
sympathies, and, if necessary, the assistance of the townsfolk, 
thrust themselves boldly between the combatants; Lord 
James, on whose thoughtful brow could be traced no more 
excitement than ordinary, himself striking up the weapons of 
either party, as he bade them lay down their arms in the 
Queen’s name, 

Bothwell had just reached Arran for the second time. 
The warden’s eye glared wickedly and the froth was white 
on his moustache. Arran, pale as death, and with mad- 
ness flaring in his looks, struggled to meet his enemy, 
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shouting wildly and incoherently in a paroxysm of in- 
sanity. 

Their swords had actually crossed when Lord James struck 
in between. His face was calm and unmoved; nay, there 
was a lurking satisfaction in his eye, for, to the plotting dip- 
lomatist, there is always gain in the differences of the power- 
ful; but to-night it was Lord James’s cue rather to stifle 
than foment such dissensions, and he wished also to stand 
well with the citizens by quelling a disturbance that had 
alarmed the town. 

‘For shame, gentlemen,’ said he, beating down their 
veapons with the sheathed sword. ‘For shame! you, 
Arran, her near kinsman; and you, Bothwell, in whom she 
trusts. What will the Queen say when she hears of it?” 

The red blood faded from the warden’s angry brow at 
Mary Stuart’s name, and sinking the point of his sword, he 
fell back with a look of deep shame and contrition. In his 
fiercest moments that spell was sufficient to make him docile 
as a child. 

Not so Arran. With a wild shriek of rage, he darted a 
savage thrust at the peace-maker, that, had it taken effect, 
might have spared Scotland much bloodshed and Mary 
Stuart many a tear, for her wily bastard-brother would never 
have moved again. It was not fated, however, to reach its 
object; for ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’s quick eye caught the 
movement, and he parried it with a force and rapidity that 
shivered Arran’s blade in pieces, and beat it from his hand. 
His retainers now gathered round their leader, and forced 
him from the ground, the unfortunate maniac raving and 
writhing in their grasp. 

Bothwell, too, got his men in order, and withdrew them, 
submitting patiently to the rebukes of Lord James. It is 
needless to observe, that on the first appearance of their 
grave brother, the Lords John and Robert had taken to 
flight, closely followed by d’Elbeuf, who did not wish to 
figure as a brawler at his niece’s court. The warden alone 
remained to bear the blame, and, now that the excitement 
had cooled, he bitterly regretted what he had done. 

As he was followed by his henchman, Lord James called 
the latter back. 
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‘Let me look in your face, good fellow,’ said he; ‘you 
have saved my life to-night.’ 

‘The redder’s lick is aye the warst in the fray,’ answered 
the other, good-humouredly ; ‘and doubtless your honour 
was no takin’ notice, and it must have gone clean through 
ye, he added, dogmatically. 

“You have saved my life,’ repeated Lord James. ‘I leave 
no scores unpaid for, good or evil, and if ever the time should 
come, I shall not forget the debt I owe you.’ 

But ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ shook his head doubtfully. ‘I’m 
no sae dooms sure o’ that,’ said he, as he strode on after his 
chief. ‘An’ I wad like ill to be beholden to a man that 
could part sic a bonny fray. Oh, man!’ he added to Max- 
well, who had now joined him, ‘what garred ye bring in the 
burgher-guard ? The drink was just dyin’ out in our lads, 
and we wad ha’ gotten the grandest ploy I’ve seen sin’ I cam’ 
out of Carlisle jail.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘Away ! away ! thou traitor strang ! 
Out of my sicht soon mayst thou be! 

I granted never a traitor grace, 
And-now I’ll not begin with thee.’ 


T was with no agreeable feelings, that Maxwell received a 
summons to attend the Council at Holyrood the morning 
after the fray. Ere he had well slept off the fatigues and 
dissipation of the previous night, he was disturbed by a pur- 
suivant in the royal livery, with the lion emblazoned on his 
surcoat, who required his immediate presence at the palace, 
and from whose rigid sense of duty he found it difficult to 
extort permission to summon ‘ Dick-o’'-the Cleugh’ as a wit- 
ness in his favour, 

Maxwell reflected that the borderer’s straightforward testi- 
mony would serve to exonerate him from any share in the 
disturbance, exceyt the measures which put a stop to it; and 
by dint of argument, remonstrance, and a bonnet-piece or 
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two, he succeeded in sending a message to Bothwell himself. 
who, for reasons of his own, was only too ready to despatch 
his henchman in reply. 

As they proceeded together towards the palace, attended 
by the pursuivant and four stout men-at-arms, ‘ Dick-o’-the- 
Cleugh’ could by no means be brought to consider their past 
broil in the light of a breach of the peace. On the contrary, 
he esteemed it from beginning to end as the simple and natural 
consequence of a jaunt to the capital, and was fully persuaded 
that their present expedition must result in a vote of praise ta 
all concerned. 

Yet the borderer’s iron nerves seemed affected as they 
entered the precincts of the Abbey. He was unusually rest- 
less, and glanced hither and thither, as though in expectation. 
Certain female tones in the garden by no means restored his 
composure ; and while Maxwell, with a thrill of offended pride, 
that was yet longing to forgive, recognised Mary Carmichael’s 
well-known voice, Dick nudged him vigorously with his elbow, 
and whispered— 

‘Yell hae to speak up for the twae o’ us, Mr Maxwell. I 
was aye dashed wi’ the women-folk ; an’ it’s like they'll no let 
us away the day without gettin’ a sight o’ the Queen and her 
leddies. Man, I would like fine to see them in their braws !’ 

Ere Walter could reply, a gentleman-usher beckoned him 
silently to advance, while two stout men-at-arms, crossing 
their axes in front of his follower, gave ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ 
to understand he must wait till he was sent for. Unusual 
vigilance. seemed to pervade the palace. The guard was 
doubled on the staircase and in the galleries, whilst a strong 
body of cavalry occupied the court. 

As Maxwell’s conductors halted at the door of the council- 
chamber, the former felt his wonted composure sadly dis- 
turbed by the appearance of Mary Carmichael, who was cross- 
ing from the garden towards the Queen’s apartments. She 
started and blushed vividly when she met his eye, and then, 
observing him to be under escort, turned pale with obvious 
apprehension. She stopped, too, as if she would fain speak 
with him; but after an imploring glance that seemed to 
entreat his forgiveness, and assure him of her sympathy, 


kurried away. 
@ 
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So strangely constituted is the human mind, even in those 
who most pride themselves on their philosophy, that Maxwell 
felt his heart lighter than it had been for a week, and entered 
the awful presence of the council without the slightest appear- 
ance of dismay; and yet he had not exchanged a syllabia 
with her, had only caught her eye for an instant, and heard 
the tustle of her garments as she passed. Surely there is 
some strange magic in our nature that works below the sur- 
face, and encircles the bravest and the strongest in its spells. 

In the centre of the room, which Maxwell now entered, 
stood a massive oak table, covered with papers and_parch- 
ments, prepared for the sign-manual of Mary Stuart. Around 
it were seated those Scottish noblemen whose turn it“was to 
assist the deliberations of their sovereign, thwarting indeed the 
free-will, and impeding her resoluticns, yet constituting and 
considering themselves the trusty advisers of the crown. 

The Duke of Chatelhérault, in right of his high rank and 
royal lineage, acted as president ; and on his noble brow might 
be traced an expression of puzzled vexation as he followed in 
vain Secretary Maitland’s rapid and masterly explanation of 
the business in hand, That astute diplomatist, carrying his 
colleagues triumphantly with him, was furnishing a brilliant 


display of rhetorical fireworks, to prove that the measure he ~ ij 


now advocated (which had indeed for its object the placing of 
additional power in Lord James Stuart’s hands) was the only 
possibility of saving the country ; and the haughty Hamilton, 
dazzled rather than enlightened by his eloquence, looked as 
dissatisfied as a man generally does who is ‘ convinced against 
his will.’ 

The Queen’s brother had assumed a modest and deprecating 
air, as who should say, ‘I seek not authority, but only wish 
rigidly to fulfil the duties that are thrust upon me’—a senti- 
ment he had already expressed to the council when they sat 
down. The others listened in different attitudes of attention 
or approval, according ag their interests or their convictions 
led them to agree with the speaker; whilst Mary herself, 
whose chair was drawn a little apart from the table, looked 
up from her embroidery ever and anon in the face of her half- 
brother, with an expression of perfect confidence and affec- 
tion, Though her noble intellect might detect many a flaw 
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in her secretary’s arguments, she was too thoroughly a woman 
not to be a dishonest reasoner; and of all the intriguers who 
backed Lord James in his efforts at supreme power, none sup- 
ported him so fearlessly and confidingly as the Queen. 

David Riccio sat, so to speak, under her Majesty's wing. 
His evident favour with his mistress extorted for him a certain 
outward deference and cold civility from the nobles; but he 
was already inclined to put himself too forward, without re- 
flecting that the key of a lady’s escritoire is but a frail weapon 
to meet a two-handed sword, and a velvet doublet a poor 
defence against the blow of a dudgeon-dagger. 

When Maxwell was admitted, the State Secretary had just 
concluded his peroration, and was shuffling his papers together 
on the table with an air of business-like satisfaction. He 
looked up at this new arrival, however, with calm indifference, 
and spreading a blank sheet of paper before him, appeared 
ready to enter at once upon a new affair with fresh energy 
and attention. 

Lord Ruthven, whose temper was none of the sweetest, and 
whose liking for the warden was of that kind which would 
fain have had a yard and a half of green-turf, and the same 
measure of cold steel, between them, scowled upon Bothwell’s 
kinsman with all the ferocity of which his stern features were 
capable—a compliment returned by Maxwell with a stare of 
undaunted defiance. Morton stole a rapid and sinister glance 
at the Queen, while his beard curled with his habitual sneer- 
ing smile. Huntly, Argyle, and the rest, settled themselves 
into comfortable attitudes, as though the more important busi- 
ness of the morning were now disposed of. 

The Duke of Chatelhérault, as the aggrieved person, was 
the first to speak. With a haughty affectation of indifference, 
he asked— 

‘Who is this witness? Is he of gentle birth?’ 

And being informed by Maitland that he was a kinsman 
of Earl Bothwell, his Grace replied, indignantly — 

‘ An impartial witness ye have brought before the council! 
Why not examine the earl himself? if, indeed, he acknow- 
ledges any authority but border-law. It is well that the Hamil- 
tons can right themselves with their own good swords.’ 

Maitland cut short his further obiections by desiring Max 
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well to proceed with his account of the fray, while the Queen 
looked up from her work as if about to expostulate, but 
checked herself with a half-smothered sigh. 

Maxwell told his tale simply and frankly. It was obvious 
that the fray had originated in a brawl begun by the Hamil- 
tons, who had insisted on forcing their way into Mistress 
Alison’s house. Seeing that bloodshed was unavoidable, he 
had hurried off to alarm the civic guard, leaving the earl’s 
henchman at the door. When he returned, the skirmish, as 
Lord James could corroborate, was at its height. The hench- 
man could speak to what took place during the narratoz’s 
absence; he had craved permission to bring him to Holyrood 
for that purpose. 

His manly, straightforward evidence seemed to make a 
favourable impression on the council. Maitland looked up 
from his notes, and, glancing at the duke for approval, desired 
the borderer to be summoned. 

Honest Dick entered the council-chamber with an undaunted 
front, till he caught sight of the Queen, when he blushed up 
to his ears, and made a profound and exceedingly awkward 
obeisance. Then he looked about as if in search of some- 
thing, and finally stood bolt upright, like a man prepared to 
be ‘shot at.’ 

‘Your name?’ said the duke, haughtily. 

Dick reflected a few moments, and then answered, with the 
air of one who makes an admission under protest— 

‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh.’ 

‘Your calling?’ added the president, severely. 

‘ Just a rider,’ answered Dick, after another pause. 

The nobles glanced significantly at each other, and Huntly 
observed, with a smile— 

‘That is another word for thief in your country, is it not?’ 

Dick looked extremely demure and unconscious, as he 
replied— 

‘Na, it’s broken men they ca’ thieves on the border— 
just like Catherans an’ Gordons an’ that in the North.’ 

The council could not forbear a laugh, and even the Queen 
bent over her work to conceal her amusement. 

‘Faith, Huntly, he shivered his lance fairly against thy 
breastplate this time,’ said Lord Seton; and Huntly, 
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throwing his portly person back in his chair, vowed good- 
humouredly that the definition was a sufficiently precise one 
at either extremity of the kingdom. 

The borderer’s examination then proceeded. 

‘Was it by your chief’s orders that you defended the door 
in the High Street last night ?’ 

‘TI took nae orders yestre’en frae the warden,’ replied Dick, 
‘forbye to see to the naigs about our back-coming.’ 

‘Would you have ventured to draw upon the Earl of Arran 
——upon my son,’ asked the duke, ‘without your chief’s ex- 
press commands to slay him if you came across him ?’ 

‘I ken your Grace fine,’ answered the borderer, not very 
directly, ‘seein’ you’re the grandest nobleman in Scotland ; 
but if yon was the Earl of Arran, an’ a’ your Grace’s blood 
fight like yon camsteary chiel, I wad like ill to keep the 
causeway anither nicht frae the Hamiltons.’ 

‘What was the origin of the disturbance?’ here interposed 
Secretary Maitland, seeing that the discussion produced no 
obvious results, ‘Who began the brawl, man, and first bared 
steel ?’ 

‘I could not say,’ replied Dick, looking profoundly ignor- 
ant. ‘I’m thinkin’ the stramash was a’ in gude fellowship, 
till his honour here, the Lord James, an’ the city guard struck 
in an’ spoilt all.’ : 

‘Why, you yourself were at half-sword with a score of 
them when I came up,’ said Lord James, laughing, in spite of 
himself, at the borderer’s coolness. 

“Oo! that was just a ploy!’ answered Dick, with a grin 
of delight at the recollection. ‘I’ve seen waur licks than 
yon gien an’ ta’en in Bewcastle Markit, just for gude-will ye 
ken, an’ a tass or twa o’ brandy.’ 

‘Let him go,’ said the duke, ‘till we send for him again. 
It is not against this faithful knave, your Majesty and my 
lords, that I appeal for justice, but against the Earl of 
Bothwell.’ 

Again Morton shot a lurid glance at the Queen, whose 
white fingers were travelling fast to and fro through her 
embroidery. 

‘The earl had entered the house peacefully enough when 
I left,’ began Maxwell, but be was sternly and peremptorily 
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commanded to hold his peace, whilst a whispered consultation 
was carried on by the chief nobility present, in which Lord 
James alone took no part. 

The Queen, with an angry spot on each cheek, continued 
to work very fast. 

‘It is but a part of the piot against Her Majesty’s person,’ 
said the duke, after a while, ‘a plot which my son himself 
has discovered, and which on his recovery he will prove on 
the Earl of Bothwell’s body with his blade. Meantime, there 
lies my glove ; if the Hepburn has a friend, let him take it 
up !’ 

Maxwell interposed, eagerly. 

‘To any one of my own degree,’ he began—but an implor- 
ing glance from the Queen at her brother had roused that 
statesman from his apathy, and he interfered. 

‘Take back your glove, my Lord Duke!’ said he. ‘ This 
is no affair of private brawl, but a matter in which the safety 
of the crown is involved. My lords, I move for a committee 
of inquiry on the spot.’ 

The duke bit his glove through, ere he replaced it on his 
hand, and then, with moody brow and angry eye, listened in 
silence to the conference. 

‘I move that James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, be com- 
mitted to ward till such time as he can purge himself from 
the charges brought against him by the Earl of Arran,’ said 
Lord Ruthven, after another brief consultation, with a smile 
of triumph on his pale, gaunt face. 

With the exception of Seton and Argyle, who seemed to 
think the warden was receiving scant justice, and a weak 
remonstrance from Lord James, which yielded gracefully to 
the urgency of the case, the council agreed upon this pre- 
cautionary measure, and it was carried accordingly. 

Secretary Maitland made out the warrant for the earl’s 
eaaee ss 3 it wanted but the Queen’s signature to become 
valid. 

Mary rose from her chair and drew up her majestic figure. 

‘Nay, my lords,’ said she; ‘it is surely unjust to con- 
demn the absent without proof. Let the warden return to 
his charge on the border. He may render himself at any 
time, in less than twenty-four hours from Hermitage.’ 
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‘You cannot refuse to ratify the deed of your council !’ 
urged Ruthven, fiercely. ‘Nay, Madam, you dare not,’ he 
added, with growing insolence ; and would have said more ; 
but Mary shot a glance at him, before which even his rugged 
nature quailed. 

‘Your Majesty’s confidence in the earl is greater than that 
of your advisers,’ observed Morton, not deigning to conceal a 
sneer. ‘ Already he boasts of his influence over the Queen, 
and vows that steel gauntlet shall not wrest him from Holy- 
rood, though a white glove can lure him from Hermitage.’ 

The colour rose on Mary’s brow, and her bosom heaved 
quickly. It was evident the Queen was wavering. 

‘It is but a measure of precaution,’ argued Maitland, in his 
plausible off-hand tones, spreading at the same time the 
warrant before his sovereign. ‘ After all,’ he added, ‘it may 
be but a mere brawl about a wench! The Earl of Bothwell 
has ever been given to such follies overmuch,’ 

The Queen signed the paper hastily ; then threw the pen 
on the table, and walked in silence from the council-chamber. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘ Oh! better for me that a blind-born child 
Never a line I had learn’d to trace, 
Than thus by a look and a laugh beguiled, 
To have read my doom in fair Alice’s face. 


* And better for me to hare made my bed 
Under the yews where my fathers sleep, 
Calm and quiet, at rest with the dead, 
Than have given my heart to fair Alice to keep.’ 


O Bothwell was committed to ward in Edinburgh Castle, yet 
was his durance but of a temporary nature, and devoid of 

the customary rigours that accompany imprisonment. The 
warden made no effort to escape, although he had a strong 
party of friends about the Court, and might at any time have 
created considerable disturbance had he chosen to resist the 
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royal aathority ; but he bowed his head to the blast with 
unexpected humility, and a submission, the result of mixed 
motives. He lived in daily expectation of release by the 
Queen’s own authority. His appointment on the border had 
not yet been filled up, and Hermitage was still occupied by 
a staunch garrison who acknowledged no law but their chief's 
behests. Day by day did the warlike earl, pining, as well he 
might, for the free breeze on his brow and the swinging gallop 
of his steed, reflect on the effect which such devotion as his 
could not fail to produce on the Queen. Danger he had 
always faced readily for her sake ; fatigue he had cheerfully 
endured; and now he submitted patiently to captivity, 
because it was Mary Stuart’s will Day by day he expected 
a pardon, a release, an acknowledgment, a communication, 
and day by day he was disappointed. ‘ Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick ;’ but this proverb applies rather to weak 
natures ; in strong, it is apt to make the heart savage. Stung 
by what he conceived to be ingratitude, irritated by neglect, 
sore from conflicting feelings, such as rend an ill-disciplined 
character with pangs to which mere physical suffering is 
comparative relief, those weeks spent in Edinburgh Castle 
produced an effect on Bothwell’s disposition that after years 
vould never eradicate. Even ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh, who re- 
mained in attendance on his master, and who was free to 
come and go at his pleasure, shook his head gravely, and 
averred that ‘ confinement was just destruction baith to man 
an’ beast! He would like fine to see the warden ridin’ the 
Marches again wi’ the Liddesdale lads at his back,’ 

But though Dick thus expressed himself, and doubtless 
meant what he said, he was conscious in his heart that the 
barks of the Esk and the braes of Teviotdale would never 
be the same to him again. The brawny borderer had a new 
interest in life now, strange to say, unconnected with hawk 
or hound, with morning chase or midnight foray, with axe or 
lance, or mighty stoups of ale. 

Once in the week it was Mary Seton’s custom to visit the 
town of Edinburgh on foot, to make purchases for her mistress 
and her comrades, of those odds and ends which ladies con- 
sume in such wonderful quantities. The wilful little damsel 
had taken a great fancy to the borderer, as you may see a 
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child sometimes pleased with a huge Newfoundland dog. 
Such attachments are not remarkable for reciprocity. The 
biped, half-pitiful, half-amused, entertains a feeble liking for 
so faithful an attendant ; the quadruped wishes no better lot 
than to serve its little idol slavishly all its life, and die licking 
its hand. How the child cuffs it and teases it, and makes the 
noble animal ridiculous, pulling its ears and tail! 

‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ had but one day now in his week 
instead of seven, He observed, not without inward gratula- 
tion, that his attendance on these saints’ days, so to speak, 
was by no means unwelcome ; and Mary Seton, on her return 
to the palace, never omitted to inform the Queen that she 
had seen Earl Bothwell’s henchman, neither did her mistress 
take her to task herself, nor suffer Mary Beton to do so, for 
these interviews. 

So the strangely matched pair moved along the High 
Street, and the lady, who, in addition to his other good 
qualities, had discovered the borderer to be a capital listener, 
told him the Court news, for the edification of his chief, with 
considerable volubility. 

‘We ’re all in confusion now,’ said she, one bright winter's 
day, as she tripped along the cleaner portion of the pavement 
with a light basket in her hand, which sometimes as a great 
favour she permitted her Newfoundland to carry, while that 
faithful animal stamped contentedly alongside in the gutter. 
‘The palace is turned inside out. We have got the “new 
acquaintance” at Holyrood.’ 

Dick looked as if he didn’t understand, and yet did not 
quite like the information. Something that would have been 
jealousy in a more presumptuous admirer, shot through his 
great frame. Had he been physically a retriever, he would 
have put his tail between his legs. 

‘I dinna like acquaintances,’ said he, looking down at her 
bodily a foot or so; looking wp at her metaphorically any 
number of yards. ‘Give me friends, Mistress Seton, auld 
friends, an’ no too mony o’ them.’ 

‘You wouldn’t like this acquaintance !’ laughed the young 
lady, merrily, whereat hercompanion looked on heradmiringly, 
as one who listens to sweet music. ‘He’s an acquaintance 
that would put yow on your back readily, for as strong as you 
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think yourself ; he has overcome the Queen and the house- 
hold and Mr Randolph and Mary Beton, and all of them 
but me.’ 

‘No,’ replied the borderer. He did not the least under- 
stand what she meant, but admired her intensely, neverthe- 
less. 

‘It’s the sickness,’ * at last she condescended to explain, 
between bursts of laughter at her companion’s puzzled coun- 
tenance. ‘There are but two of the Queen’s ladies fit for 
duty at all—Mary Carmichael and me ; and she is so occupied 
with your chief’s kinsman, Mr Maxwell, that she couldn’t be 
more useless if she was ill in bed. The Court is as dull as 
ditch-water, and I shall have to walk up this weary hill to do 
everybody’s business twice a week instead of once ; that is the 
upshot of it.’ 

A ray of intense pleasure gleamed on her listener’s face at 
this announcement ; but it clouded over a minute afterwards, 
and he asked with undisguised anxiety, ‘If there was no 
danger for herself ?’ 

The girl could not but feel gratified at his obvious interest 
in her safety ; but she laughed again, and answered, merrily— 

‘Do you think nobody can be bold who is not six foot 
high? I fear sickness, I tell you, as little as you fear Lord 
Scrope, and hate it perhaps more ; and yet you have the best 
of it, too. I had rather face death on an open moor than in 
closed bed-curtains, I wonder if anybody would miss me 
much ?” she added, more to herself than him, for the grave 
chord had somehow been struck in her thoughtless character. 

He did not answer, and when she looked at him, his face 
was turned away. 

‘Do you think they would?’ she proceeded, with the per- 
tinacity of a spoiled child. ‘Stranger things have come to 
pass. You might be riding merrily in Liddesdale, whilst Mary 
Seton was lying stark and cold under the Abbey stones,’ 

‘It would be a dark day in Liddesdale,’ was all the answer 
he made ; but he would not let her see his face, and his voice 
sounded as it had never done before. 


* An epidemic that prevailed at the Court, answering to the india. 


position which we now term influenza, and mentioned by Randolph ia 
his letters to Cecil, 
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A tinge of remorse, such as that which the urchin feels 
when he takes a bird’s-nest, smote almost unconsciously at the 
girl’s heart ; yet was the sensation, though pathetic, by no 
means unpleasant. 

She laughed and bantered him more than usual during their 
walk ; but on that day, and indeed every day afterwards till 
he returned to the border, she suffered him to carry her 
basket ; and the honest retriever, proud of his degradation, 
followed at her heel, with ever-increasing fidelity and devo- 
tion. The bird’s-nest was taken now, and it is no use attempt- 
ing to put such articles back again; moreover, it had been 
thoroughly harried, emptied clean of its treasures, and all the 
eggs were in that one basket. 


CHAPTER XIL 


°Oh! is my basnet a widow’s curch, 
Or my lance a wand of the willow tree, 
Or my arm a lady’s lily band, 
That an English lord should lightly me ?* 


NUSUAL silence prevailed in the lofty hall of Hermitage, 
and the dinner hour, commonly one of mirth and festivity, 
arrived with a solemn gravity, by no means welcome. to the 
light-hearted borderers. It was in vain that large joints of 
beef and mutton steamed on the long tables, and ample 
baskets, piled to the edge with coarse oaten bread, stood side 
by side with deep measures of foaming ale below the salt, 
while a modest display of plate, in which one or two church 
ornaments were conspicuous, decked the upper end of the 
board. The preparations, indeed, smacked of good cheer, but 
the hilarity which promotes digestion was wanting. 

The master-spirit, gloomy, morose, and pre-occupied, walked 
to and fro under the stag’s antlers, at the extremity of the 
hall, and no man dared to question or interrupt his medi- 
tations. 

‘Bothwell was indeed chafing to the verge of madness. In 
vain he had submitted patiently to a mock imprisonment at 
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the Queen’s pleasure ; in vain he had waited till days grew tia 
weeks and weeks to months for some acknowledgment from 
Mary of the injustice she had done him—some expression of 
sorrow or sympathy for the loyal soldier and devoted vassal. 
No acquittal came, no reprieve, no message. Desperate and 
goaded he had escaped from his confinement at last, and fled 
to Hermitage, where he now found himself, as autumn waned, 
in the anomalous attitude of an attainted subject holding 
a royal fortress, and a warden of the Marches, without the 
privilege of communicating with his sovereign. It has been 
truly said that no position is so false as that which entails 
responsibility without conferring authority, and of this he 
found himself too keenly conscious. Neither was Bothwell’s 
a nature to submit patiently to a slight. Hot-headed and 
irascible, with strong feelings and a sad want of foresight, he 
could act, but he could not endure. At this period he had 
indeed sufficient reason to feel aggrieved, and he fretted like 
some wild animal in a cage. It was noon; the guard was 
being relieved in the outer court. Bustle reigned in the 
kitchen ; two or thrée old hounds, with wistful faces, licked 
their lips as they nosed the savoury preparations that ema- 
nated from that department ; hawks screamed and flapped 
their wings on the perch ; everything denoted the arrival of 
the most important hour in the twenty-four. 

By twos and threes brawny men-at-arms lounged into the 
hall and took their places at the board. A year ago, shout 
and jest and schoolboy prank would have been rife at such a 
moment ; the earl’s laugh would have been the loudest and 
his voice the gayest amongst them all; now they watched him 
pacing silently to and fro, with looks askance. Taking their 
cue from their chief, the boisterous riders were gloomy as 
mutes. 

Bothwell turned suddenly and summoned his henchman. 

‘Is the holy man not ready yet?’ said he, with something 
of irony in his tone. ‘ Ho! bid the knaves bring in the food. 
Cowl or cassock, rochet and stole, or black Geneva gown, not 
one of them but comes to corn as kindly as the longest-legged 
borderer that ever lifted a spear. Bid them serve, Dick, in 
the devil’s name.’ 


‘Nay, James Hepburn,’ said a deep, stern voice at the earl’s 
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elbow, ‘not in the name of the evil one, but in His from 
whom cometh all good. Bless the food,’ he added, stretch- 
ing both hands over the board which was now spread, and 
shutting his eyes reverently while he prayed: ‘Bless those 
good things which are the product of thrift and honest indus- 
try, and may every morsel turn to gall on the lip, and poison 
in the breast, that is wrested by violence and bloodshed from 
the store of the widow and the fatherless !’ 

‘ Amen !’ ejaculated Bothwell, without pretending to con- 
ceal the sneer on his lip, as he took his seat; whilst his 
retainers, glancing with a comical mixture of respect and 
astonishment at a man who dared to address their formidable 
chief in accents of reproach, seemed uncertain how to receive 
a blessing of such doubtful import on the border. The obvi- 
ous course was to fall to without further ceremony ; and soon 
the clatter of knives and drinking-horns drowned all qualms 
of conscience, if indeed such were experienced ; ‘ Dick-o’-the- 
Cleugh’ merely remarking, as he filled his trencher, ‘ that if 
all the beef in the larder that was lifted behoved to turn to 
gall, there wou’d be no want o’ mustard for a whiley in Lid- 
desdale.’ 

Evidently putting a strong constraint on himself, the earl 
proceeded to entertain his guest with marked distinction and 
courtesy. Indeed, after a time, the stately bearing and obvi- 
ous sincerity of the man could not fail to produce a favourable 
effect ; and though Bothwell, for political reasons, was dis- 
posed to court his good opinion, he could not but confess to 
himself, that under that black robe and grave exterior, lurked 
a spirit equal in point of courage, and far superior in energy, 
perseverance, and force of character, to his own. 

Even the rude borderers felt the influence of his presence. 
Although the name of John Knox was ere this familiar in all 
men’s mouths, through the length and breadth of Scotland, 
these lawless soldiers, while professing, for the most part, the 
Reformed religion, which combined in their eyes the intrinsic 
advantages of freedom, liberality, and cheapness, were at heart 
wofully indifferent to its tenets, or its obligations, They had 
thrown off with small compunction the shackles of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; they were not quite so ready, however, to 
submit themselves to the discipline of that faith which hed 
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supplanted it. In all violent and fundamental changes of 
opinion, the teachers of a new doctrine have to contend with 
two serious difficulties: the ill-judged warmth of their more 
zealous disciples, and the convenient indifference of a large 
proportion of converts, who cannot be brought to see the advan- 
tage of dissent, if it is to substitute one form of government 
for another. 

Physically, the great Scottish Reformer appeared scarcely 
equal to the work he had engaged to perform. His spare 
frame was indeed sufficiently ascetic to command respect ; and 
his dignified bearing, well set off by the close black gown, 
with its loose sleeves, which he chose to wear, was not un- 
worthy of the holy profession of which he was so zealous a 
member ; but his stature was low, and his bodily strength 
proportionate. Nevertheless in his high grave brow, only par- 
tially covered by a close black skull cap, there was rectitude, 
pitiless, indeed, of others’ weakness, but equally stern and 
uncompromising towards its own. The bold features and pale 
colouring of the face, more remarkable than comely, denoted 
energy with force of will ; and though the mouth was some- 
what large and coarse, its expression was firm and daring in 
the highest degree. His dark eyes, which it was his habit to 
fix intently on those with whom he conversed, were brilliantly 
piercing, and in the heat of argument or declamation shone 
and sparkled with an inward flame. <A flowing beard de- 
scended to his girdle, somewhat softening the harshness of his 
features, and imparting a patriarchal dignity to his whole 
person. There was but little appearance of versatility on his 
immovable face, and yet John Knox, driven by his zeal into 
the political stream, had been forced to trim his bark more 
than once to suit the exigencies of the storm; and it may be 
that this very consciousness added to the stern defiance of his 
bearing. 

Without attempting to be ‘all things to all men,’ the 
Reformer never forgot for an instant the one end and aim of 
his unceasing efforts, the destruction of papacy in his native 
land; and if ever he did turn aside for an advantage, or 
halt for a breathing-space, it was but to gather fresh energies 
for the great work, and devote himself more unreservedly to 
its accomplishment. If he was prejudiced, bigoted, and 
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HMliberal, he was at least an honest man thoroughly in 
earnest, 

The latter quality invariably wins respect in the rudest, as 
in the most civilised societies, and even Earl Bothwell’s wild 
jackmen could not withhold an involuntary homage from one 
whose peaceful profession, while it did not affect his in- 
sensibility to physical danger, or his coolness under trying 
circumstances, was followed out with an energy and per- 
severance of which their own lawless pursuits afforded no 
example. The Reformer, too, for all his infirmities, could 
back a horse and fly a hawk with the best of them. His 
stirring life had given him habits of activity and daring, 
whilst the energy of action was not wanting, which is so 
useful an accessory to a keen intellect. Though he ate 
sparingly, the preacher’s cup was filled and emptied with 
grave, good fellowship, and he did not disdain to mingle in 
such mirth as was restrained within the bounds of decorum. 
There was a spice of quaint humour in his conversation that 
insensibly excited the attention of the most careless listeners ; 
and though he never so far forgot his sacred office as to 
descend into buffoonery, he was no contemner of a ludicrous 
illustration or a harmless jest. 

The dinner, nevertheless, progressed wearily. The church- 
man’s presence restrained that wild ribaldry which had been, 
of late, Bothwell’s only attempt at gaiety; and when the jack- 
men had eaten their fill, and satisfied their thirst, a gloomy 
silence once more pervaded the old hall. 

It was the practice at Hermitage to conclude every meal 
with the standing toast of ‘Snaffle, spur, and spear ;’ but 
to-day cups were emptied less cordially than usual to the 
accustomed pledge, and a long grace from Mr Knox im- 
mediately succeeding, it was received by the listeners with 
more respect than attention. It was a relief to all when the 
earl, calling for a bason and ewer, dipped his hands, wiped 
his beard, and rose from table, summoning the Reformer to 
attend him for a stroll upon the rampart, and whispering a 
few words to ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ as he passed out of the 
hall. 

- That worthy received his master’s commands with an 
appearance of intense gratification, which communicated 
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itself, as 1f by electricity, to the majority of his comrades. 
Bustle and activity seemed all at once to pervade the castle, 
and the merriment hitherto stifled and repressed broke forth 
with renewed violence. The tramp of horses and the clank 
of steel smote gratefully on ears in which such sounds made 
the sweetest of music; and when the churchman crossed the 
court-yard in search of his host, he found it filled by some 
two score of well-mounted men-at-arms, drawn up in dis- 
ciplined array, with ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh ’ at their head. 

The earl was giving his final orders to this leader with 
considerable energy. He was in a towering passion, none 
the less unbridled that he was not going to command the 
expedition himself. 

‘Were he ten times warden,’ the Reformer heard him say, 
‘he should not drive horses, with impunity, from my side 
the March. Does my Lord Scrope think that James Hep- 
burn has been superseded at Hermitage? or that I am a 
likely man to submit to the slight he has endeavoured to 
put upon me? Faith, not while this arm of mine can lay 
lance in the rest, If you come across the English warden, 
Dick Rutherford, you shall cast James Hepburn’s defiance in 
his teeth. Within twenty-one days, alone, or with his 
following, on foot or on horseback, with spear, sword, or axe, 
and not more than three English miles from the border, I chal- 
lenge him to meet me, if he be a man, and “ God defend the 
right !” Have you picked the horses ?’ he added, abruptly, 
and turning with a soldier’s eye to scan the troop. 

‘I cast the twa four-year-aulds,’ answered Dick, ‘an’ I 
waled the soar* and the three bays, forbye the white-footed 
yane, an’ I’m ridin’ Wanton Willie mysel’. Gin I track the 
drove to Peel-fell, will I follow them into Cumberland 2?’ 

‘Follow them to hell!’ answered Bothwell. ‘I will 
have that gray gelding back if he is stabled in Carlisle. I’ll 
have him from under Lord Scrope himself, if the Englishman 
never gets across a horse again. What! there is peace be- 
tween the two countries, more’s the pity, or I had been at his 
castle-gate by this time with all Teviotdale at my back; and 
so you may tell him, if you can meet with him under steel.’ 


* Sorrel or chestnut—next to bay, the favourite colour of the 
borderers. 
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‘They might ha’ been ta’en by the Langholme lads,’ 
interposed Dick, whose spirits were rising considerably with 
the prospect of a foray, but who looked upon the whole 
affair, nevertheless, as a matter of business combined with 
wholesome recreation. ‘They lifted a score o’ runts frae 
“daft Davie,” in Lammas time, an’ took the vara’ coverlet 
aff his wife’s bed. He saw it himsel’ at Dumfries, puir 
fallow !’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ answered Bothwell, ‘the Langholme riders do 
not come down by the score, with dags, and petronels, and 
St George’s cross on their basnets. If it’s not a warden- 
raid, as, indeed, it can hardly be, it has been done by the 
warden’s orders ; and he shall answer it to me as sure as I 
serve Queen Mary! At least, with all her pride, she shall 
know that Bothwell never suffered it to be lowered an inch,’ 
he muttered between his teeth as he turned away. 

‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh ’ put the men in motion and himself 
at their head. As they emerged upon the open ground from 
the gray walls of the square old keep, the slanting beams of 
an autumn sun gilded the brown heather, and shed a soft 
lustre over the undulating moorland ere it flashed from the 
steel armour of the troop. The riders were in high spirits 
at the prospect of a change from their long period of inaction, 
The horses snorted and shook their bridles gaily. It was a 
party of pleasure and adventurous excitement to allconcerned, 
and even now they were anticipating their plunder and 
jesting about their profits. Only one heart felt more softened 
than usual under its steel breastplate. ‘ Dick-o’-the-Clengh’ 
acknowledged the influence of the mellow sunlight and the 
balmy breeze. ‘Somehow the very earth and sky seemed to 
connect themselves with a pair of laughing eyes and a 
shower of bright hair, with a fairy figure tripping up the 
High Street, a basket on its arm; or, as he had seen it first, 
shining like a vision of light in the dark passages of Holy- 
rood, with a voice that used to thrill so sweetly once, 
that he never heard now but in his dreams, The henchman 
would have fought like a lion, and yet he felt tenderly dis- 
posed towards all living things. He would have met death 
more cheerfully than ever, yet he seemed only to have 
learned the value of life within the last few months ; another 
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contradiction—but is it not full of contradictions, that en- 
grossing folly in which the true believer is as sure to sutier 
martyrdom as the false worshipper is to obtain his reward ¢ 

The earl and his visitor watched the troop defiling round 
the base of a low acclivity that soon hid them from sight. 
As they disappeared, Bothwell turned away with a bitter 
curse. He scarcely felt as if he had a right to order an 
expedition on the border in the name of his sovereign; and 
again Mary’s injustice and neglect rankled like a poisoned 
shaft in his breast. But the earl was in no mood for 
balancing probabilities or counting cost. The horses that 
had been driven were his own, and he kad reason to believe 
that Lord Scrope was not ignorant of the theft. This was 
sufficient to rouse his ire to the utmost, and he had de- 
spatched a force to follow and retake them, strong enough to 
preclude the possibility of -failure. It was maddening, 
though, to be compelled to stay within the four walls of 
Hermitage, when his retainers were in the field ; maddening, 
all the more that his present false position, as he argued, 
was owing to a queen’s injustice and a woman’s ingratitude. 

A few short turns upon the rampart, with the soft west 
wind fanning his brow, restored his composure, and address- 
ing his companion, he professed his readiness to enter at 
once upon the business which had brought the latter to Her- 
mitage. 

The preacher pointed to the surrounding scenery, the 
waving tracts of moorland bathed in the lustre of an after- 
noon sun, the cattle feeding securely in the green nooks and 
pasturage which broke the uniformity of the undulating 
waste, the yellow patch of cultivation under the very 
shadow of the keep, and the clear, autumnal heaven above all, 
pale and serene, and dappled here and there by flaky clouds 
edged with gold. 

‘It is not my business,’ said the preacher, ‘ nor is it thine, 
Lord Warden, that hath brought me here, but the will of 
Him who holdeth this glorious universe in the hollow of His 
hand. It is to do His work that I have ridden through these 
wastes from dawn till mid-day, and that I must depart again 


ere set of sun. I charge thee to aid me, heart and hand, ia 
the service of my Master: 
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It is the misfortune of earnest men that, in this self- 
seeking world of ours, they seldom obtain the credit they 
deserve for sincerity and singleness of heart. Bothwell lis- 
tened with outward respect, yet unworthy suspicions would 
not be kept down. 

‘Now for some double-dyed intrigue,’ was his inmost 
thought, ‘some plot set on foot by impenetrable Moray, not 
satisfied with his new earldom, and turbulent Morton, with 
‘his own craft added to the recklessness of all his Douglas 
ancestors, and Maitland, the skilful penman, the subtle 
diplomatist, wise as the serpent and plausible as the father 
of lies himself. They would fain make a cat’s-paw of rude 
James Hepburn, for, doubtless, they want a bold heart and a 
ready hand to aid their schemes, and they send this godly 
man, half-fanatic, half-hypocrite, to feel if the tool be heated 
the right temper. I wot they may burn their fingers, one 
and all of them, yet!’ But he only answered, abruptly — 

_ *T believe you are the friend of my house, You will coun- 
sel nothing that can prejudice my honour, or my loyalty to 
the Queen.’ 

‘My great-grandfather, my gude-sire, and my father, have 
served your family, James Hepburn, for three generations, 
Ay! served them when their banner was waving in the 
fore-front of the battle, and the arrows of the English archers 
were hailing against their harness like a storm from hell. 
Do you think their blood is not boiling in my veins because 
1 wear a Geneva cassock for a steel breastplate? Do you 
think if my forebears shrank not to ride through fire and 
water for the Hepburn, I would fear to encounter death in 
his defence, much less would tempt him to danger or dis- 
grace? Nay, my lord earl, though the commands of my 
Master are imperative, they will but lead to your aggrandise- 
ment in this world, and your salvation in the next.’ 

John Knox paused and turned a scrutinising look on his 
eompanion’s face. 

The latter plucked a morsel of grass from the rampart, 
and flung it on the breeze. 

— Jet us see how the wind blows,’ he replied, with a scorn- 
~ ful laugh; ‘fair or foul, ye can trim your sails to it, all of 
ye, and I can ride through a storm with the best!’ 
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‘Nay!’ exclaimed the Reformer; ‘the labourer is worthy 
of his hire; know ye not that the great trial is approaching 
between the powers of darkness and the children of light. 
In France, the sovereign and his ministers are determined to 
stifle the good cause with the strong hand, and even now the 
blood of saints and martyrs crieth aloud from the very stones 
in the streets of Paris. The scarlet woman who spreadeth 
her mantle over the Seven Hills, and waveth her white arnis 
abroad to lure souls to perdition, seducing some with indul- 
gences and driving others to despair with her curse, is 
battling for her very existence, and that of the reptiles she 
hath spawned, and who crawl around her feet. Here in 
Scotland—ay, at Holyrood itself—hath not an image been 
erected unto Baal? and is not the idolatry of the mass raised 
weekly by Mary Stuart, whom men call Queen of Scotland, 
and who is herself a daughter of perdition ?’ 

‘Hold!’ exclaimed Bothwell, in a voice of thunder, and 
advancing a step towards the speaker, as though about to 
hurl him from the rampart. He restrained himself, however, 
with an obvious effort, and proceeded in a calmer voice, ‘ It 
was not to malign his Queen that you sought an interview 
with the most devoted of her servants ?’ 

Knox saw his zeal had carried him too far. The Re- 
former, like those whose persuasion he reprobated, was some- 
what prone to allow that ‘the end justified the means.’ He 
retraced his steps, therefore, as it were, and resumed more 
calmly— 

‘Her Majesty must be saved from the influence of evil 
advisers. Why are her communications with the bloody 
Guises so frequent? Why is Popish Riccio all powerful at 
Holyrood? Why is Bothwell virtually banished, and well 
nigh attainted for a traitor? But because there is a schism 
in the camp of the faithful, and a house divided against itself 
shall not stand.’ 

‘The Queen has, indeed, dealt me scant justice,’ answered 
the earl, musingly. ‘What would your employers have 
me do ?” 

‘I speak for myself,’ replied the other, ‘ or rather I speak 
the words that are borne in unto me by Him whose servant 
Tam. What shall ye say of a family in which brother is at 
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variance with brother? of an army in which troop falls away 
from troop, for some petty feud, when the enemy is drawn up 
over against them in battle array? The nobles of Scotland 
are gathering to the front for the defence of their souls’ 
liberties, and the boldest spirit amongst them all keeps aloof 
here at Hermitage because of a foolish brawl with a weak 
enthusiast who bore him no real ill-will.’ 

‘T will never return to Holyrood,’ answered Bothwell, look- 
ing wistfully towards the north while he spoke, ‘till the Queen 
sends for me herself and acknowledges her injustice, I will 
never stretch the hand of reconciliation to Arran till I have 
dealt him a buffet with a steel gauntlet and a Jedwood axe 
in its grasp.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ expostulated the Reformer ; ‘shall the edifice 
that such as you might rear on the goodly foundation of re. 
ligious zeal, with the barons of Scotland for your fellow-work- 
men, crumble away for want of one stone in its right place ? 
Once reconciled with Arran, the house of Hamilton might 
easily be secured in your interest. I can take upon myself 
to promise so much, or why am I here to-day? With 
Moray’s good-will, Morton’s friendship, the duke’s aid, and 
the favour of the godly throughout the kingdom, who so 
powerful at court as the Earl of Bothwell? Would it not 
be well to teach the Queen (for her own welfare) the indis- 
pensable lesson that a woman can only rule through the 
influence of men—by the brain of the wise and the arm of 
the strong? Would it not be well that Mary Stuart should 
learn, once for all, that she must look to James Hepburn as 
her champion and her trust ?” 

The picture was painted in glowing colours, and set in a 
vivid light. The temptation to such a nature as Bothwell’s 
was indeed of the strongest. It thrilled through heart and 
brain, that imaginary victory which should place in his power 
the option of humbling her to the dust, by whom he felt so 
aggrieved, or, better still, of foregoing his revenge and enjoy- 
ing the nobler yet more complete triumph of forgiveness to 
his Queen. Nevertheless, the feudal feeling of resentment 
for an aspersion was still strong within him. 

. *But he accused me of treason,’ urged the earl, lashing 
himself once more into anger, ‘would have attainted me 
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before the council as a traitor to Queen Mary, as a rebel 
who meditated violence on her sacred person !’ 

‘The dream of a madman!’ answered Knox. ‘ You know 
well that the earl’s health has long been failing, that he is of 
those who are scourged and tormented in the body for the 
discipline of their souls. In his paroxysms of insanity he is 
as one possessed, but they leave him like the poor maniac 
from whom devils were cast out, “clothed and in his right 
mind.” Nay, he did but accuse you of that which he had 
himself meditated in his madness. The Earl of Arran did 
indeed entertain a wild project to carry off the person of 
Mary Stuart, and immure her in some stronghold at his 
pleasure. The scheme was that of a madman, and yet might 
it have been feasible, nevertheless.’ 

Bothwell started, and turned pale. He could not trust 
himself to speak. At that moment, wild phantom shapes, 
that had vaguely haunted him for long, seemed suddenly to 
assume a distinct aspect of reality. Dropped by an uncon- 
scious hand, the seed now struck root, that was hereafter 
destined to bear such appalling fruit. The offspring of a 
chance word, a wild and maddening vision took possession of 
his brain. He looked around at the solid dimensions of his 
fortress; he counted the gallant hearts within its walls, for 
whom his will was law; he thought of his friends and fol- 
lowing, his resources and his influence, his own daring and 
and his father’s brilliant crimes. One desperate cast for the 
great stake ; one bold swoop for the shrinking quarry ; a few 
shots, a thrust or two, a white form borne swiftly away at a 
gallop, and the sweet face that had been a dream to him all 
his life might become a reality at last! 

Why, even crazed Arran had been man enough to entertain 
such a scheme, whilst he, Bothwell, was eating his own heart 
here at Hermitage. Well, stranger things had come to pass. 
He must watch and bide his time; must be wary, vigilant ; 
above all, must be patient. It was a stirring season, For a 
bold man nothing was impossible. 

He replied at last, but cautiously and with reservations. 
if he joined the Protestant party, agreeing to act with Moray, 
Morton, and the rest, it must be under certain couditions ; if 
he consented to a reconciliation with Arran, it must be ac- 
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companied with sundry stipulations which should be com- 
municated hereafter at greater length. Even Maitland could 
not have been more mysterious, and the Reformer found 
himself wondering at the rapidity of a transformation which 
had changed the wild, reckless, border noble into a cold and 
scheming diplomatist. 

He had attained his object, however, and that was enough 
for him. With a firm persuasion that he was furthering the 
good work, he took his leave of the earl, well-satisfied, resist- 
ing all hospitable importunities to remain, and even declin- 
ing the offer of an escort to conduct him in safety through 
that lawless district. 

‘My Master will care for me,’ said the preacher, as he pre- 
pared to leave the castle on horseback when the shades of 
night were closing in. ‘He who has sent me on my mission 
will provide for the safety of His servant!’ And so departed 
unarmed and alone. 

Well might Morton hereafter pronounce over this dauntless 
nature its well-known epitaph, ‘There lies one that never 
feared the face of man.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen, 
But it was na to meet wi’ Dunira’s men, 
Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 
For Kilmeny was pure as maiden could be.’ 


ALTER MAXWELL was ere this domiciled at Holy- 
rood. Attached to the Queen’s household, and devoted 

to her person, Mary esteemed him not the least trust- 
worthy of those servants in whom she placed implicit confi- 
dence. He had accompanied his sovereign on those roving 
expeditious in which she took so much pleasure, when the 
beautiful Stuart, worthy to reign over a nation of warriors, 
would pass entire days in the saddle, traversing her dominions, 
‘and making acquaintance with her subjects; or flying her 
hawk and following her deer-hounds over the wild moorlands, 
and amongst the romantic passes of her new kingdom, He 
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had attended her in her progress to Aberdeen, that ill-advised 
journey which, commencing with merriment and festivity, the 
huntsman’s holloa and the cheering notes of the horn, ended 
in strife and bloodshed and the wild wailing of the coronach, 
cried by the widows of the Gordon over the flower of their 
clan. 

Maxwell had done good service on that sad day when the 
waters of Corrichie ran crimson with the Highlandman’s 
blood, and had turned with a brave man’s pity from the 
sickening sight of Sir John Gordon’s execution at Aberdeen, 
performed before the very eyes of the weeping Queen. 
Gallant, handsome John Gordon! the victim of a political 
intrigue, who walked to the block with the jaunty step of a 
bridegroom in holiday attire, and waved his dying homage 
to his sovereign, a brave soldier and a loyal gentleman to 
the last. 

It is said that Mary fainted at the sight ; and, indeed, she 
never attained the necessary hardness of heart to rule such a 
turbulent and distracted couutry as that in which it was her 
lot to reign. 

On more than one oceasion Maxwell had proved himself 
the possessor of a shrewd brain, a silent tongue, and a ready 
hand. His was that least courtier-like of characters, which 
yet perhaps thrives best at a court. When all around are 
selfish and intriguing, each feels well-disposed towards the 
frank, single-hearted comrade who wishes but to serve his 
sovereign loyally, and entertains cordial good-will towards 
his fellows. Monarchs, too, even the haughtiest and most 
exacting, are disposed to appreciate a blunt honesty that does 
not shrink from encountering the royal displeasure for the 
royal advantage, and doubtless find it refreshing from its con- 
trast with the servility to which they are accustomed. It 
must be like the change from the sickly air of a hothouse to 
the fresh mountain breeze. Besides, it is so easy to forgive 
even insolence in those who are wholly in their power; and 
there is a delicate flattery after all to the lion’s forbearance. 
in the man’s temerity, who puts his head in the lion’s mouth, 

The Queen of Scotland, however, was one of those who, 
while they attach to themselves irresistibly all who come 
within their sphere, are, from their own feelings, disposed to 
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think kindly of their immediate retainers, and to reward 
fidelity and affection as they deserve. 

Maxwell found himself in high favour with Mary, and it is 
not strange that he should have been devoted heart and soul 
to her interests. He persuaded himself that he was loyal to 
his sovereign for her own sake, and ignored with considerable 
determination that Mistress Carmichael had any influence 
whatever over his sentiments. 

That young lady’s behaviour at this juncture was of a 
nature to make an admirer sufficiently uncomfortable. We 
remember to have heard that there are female dispositions 
on which the exercise of the affections has an irritating 
tendency, and to whom the dawning possibility of eventful 
thraldom is as agitating as it is inviting. These wild-birds, 
albeit they become when tamed the gentlest of domestic 
fowls, are sadly prone at first to beat their breasts against the 
cage, also to peck viciously at the caressing hand that would 
smooth their ruffled plumes. Whether it be that they enter- 
tain a feminine delight in any state of sentiment, argument, 
or fact involving a contradiction, or whether they indemnify 
themselves, whilst they can, for future docility, we profess 
ourselves incompetent to state; but the axiom seems to be 
sufficiently established, that the process of taming is often 
uncomfortable and hazardous, the result not always to be 
depended upon when complete. 

Mary Carmichael, in addition to her other qualifications, 
was a devoted Papist ; Maxwell, it is needless to observe, a 
staunch Reformer. Religious feeling ran high at Holyrood. 
The Romish Church, a zealous advocate for proselytism at all 
times, has ever been most intolerant when losing ground ; 
and perhaps no bigotry is so blind as a woman’s adherence to 
a sinking faith. 

Maxwell could not conscientiously look with approval on 
Mistress Carmichael’s rigid attendance at mass in the Chapel 
Royal. The maid-of-honour concealed neither her dislike nor 
her contempt for those who had abandoned the religion of 
their fathers, and the ritual of their sovereign. This alone 
was a fruitful source of irritation and ill-feeling between the 
lovers, if so they can be called ; and when we add that the 
gentleman was of a haughty and reserved disposition, the 
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sow of honesty and frankness, without the slighest experi 
ence in the ways of woman, and the lady as wilful, unjust, 
and self-tormenting as those reasonable beings usually be- 
come when thoroughly in earnest, it is superfluous to dwell 
upon the feelings likely to exist between such a pair, con- 
tinually brooding over imaginary wrongs, and never for a 
moment out of each other’s minds. 

One scene, amongst many, may afford a specimen of the 
terms on which they stood. 

Maxwell was proceeding to the royal apartments with certain 
papers which had been submitted to Mr Randolph’s inspection 
ere they were returned to the Queen for signature—so anxious 
was Mary, at this period, to keep well with her cousin of 
England. Elizabeth’s ambassador had taken rather a fancy, 
in his own selfish, easy way, to his former travelling com- 
panion, and though, of course, he would have sacrificed him 
without scruple, he probably liked him none the less that he 
could not fashion him into a tool. 

At Maxwell traversed the long gallery, Mistress Carmichael 
was proceeding in the same direction with a basket of winter 
roses gathered in the Abbey garden, and could not forbear 
blushing as deep as the reddest of them when she encountered 
him. Of course she was angry with herself for doing so, and 
naturally visited the fault on him, arguing, plausibly enough, 
that if he had not been there it would not have happened ; 
therefore she turned her head steadfastly away and marched 
on without speaking. Hurt and irritated, he drew aside to 
let her pass, thus meeting her, as it were, half-way in her 
desire to avoid recognition. So far nothing could be simpler. 
If the lady did not wish to be delayed she had only to pass 
on without further stoppage. She did so accordingly, but by 
the merest accident, and the most provoking awkwardness, 
tilted her basket and dropped half her flowers on the floor. 
Of course he was compelled to assist her in picking them up ; 
for these two were the only occupants of the gallery ; so he 
knelt down and refilled the basket gravely without a word. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mary Carmichael, with the slightest 
possible tremor in her voice. ‘ How deftly you have done it, 
and how much beholden to you I am !—and—and—thank 
you, Mr Maxweil.’ 
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Here was an opportunity that would have been seized by 
any other gallant about the court to ask, at least, for one of 
the roses in reward; and perhaps even Maxwell, though 
somewhat impatient of such follies, would have been less re- 
served with any other of the Maries than the one who now 
stood before him, still arranging her basket, and obviously in 
no immediate hurry to go away. He waited, however, for 
her to speak first. After a little hesitation, she pointed to 
the papers he was carrying. 

“Shall I take them for you to the Queen?’ said she, and 
her hand trembled as she extended it towards him. 

He took the pretty hand in his own, and she did not with- 
draw it. 

‘Mistress Carmichael,’ said he, ‘I am a plain man, and I 
hope an honest one. I have not so many friends that I can 
afford to lose any for lack of courage to ask an explanation. 
How have I offended you of late? Tell me as frankly as I 
ask you, and I will take care not to transgress again,’ 

Her bosom heaved, and her colour went and came. 

‘ Offended ?’ she replied ; ‘and me? oh, no! What have 
I done to make you think so?’ 

He was still very grave, and a shade paler than before, but 
his countenance was immovable, and indeed stern. It-was 
a peculiarity of Walter Maxwell that, under strong excite- 
ment, his exterior became unusually cold and composed. 

‘T have thought so for long,’ he resumed. ‘ Perhaps it has 
distressed me more than you would think possible. I trust 
I have done my duty as thoroughly as if you and I had been 
friends ; but I have felt that difficulties appeared greater, and 
hardships less endurable than if our differences had not existed. 
The breach has widened day by day ; ere long, you and I will 
have learned to hate each other.’ 

Oh, no, no!’ she murmured, scarce above her breath, but 
she kept her head bent down, and the tears were dropping 
fast among the winter-roses in her basket. 

He had never let go her hand; he folded it in both his 
own, and pressed it to his lips. 

‘Mary Carmichael,’ said he, ‘since the day we first met in 
the forest of Chambord, I have wished to be worthy of you, 

and you alone. I am nu woman-worshipper, no smooth 
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tongued silken gallant, and yet I think there are tew things 
I could not do to please you; nothing, save my honour, I 
would not sacrifice for your sake.’ : 

A gleam of intense pride and pleasure shone for an instant 
in her eyes; the next, her face contracted as if with pain, and 
she looked up scared and wild, through her tears. 

‘You must not say so—you must not say so,’ she exclaimed, 
drawing her hand away hurriedly, and with a frightened, half- 
distracted air. ‘ Let me go now—let me go; I hear the others 
coming.’ 

‘Is that your answer?’ said he, very lowly and distinctly, 
but with a pale face, and something in his voice that it was 
better not to trifle with. 

She looked here and there, like some graceful wild animal 
caught in the toils. Footsteps were indeed approaching, and 
half the flowers were again scattered on the floor. 

“You must not say so,’ she repeated; but for an instant 
she placed her hand once more in his with a lightning glance 
of unspeakable tenderness; ‘at least not yet!’ she added, 
and sped hurriedly away. - 

When she was gone, Walter Maxwell stooped down, picked 
up one of the roses, and hid it carefully within his doublet. 
Then he proceeded to his business with a lighter heart and a 
brighter face than he had carried since he came to Holyrood. 

We will follow the young lady to the apartment in which 
the Maries were accustomed to congregate when off duty, ply- 
ing their needles with industrious rapidity, and lightening their 
labours, we may be sure, with the pleasures of conversation. 

It was a pretty room, high up in one of the turrets of the 
palace, overlooking the Abbey garden, and was full of the 
little elegancies and comforts which women gather about 
them, or which seem to grow up around, in the most unlikely 
places, as a natural consequence of their presence. Quaint 
tapestry adorned its walls, less hideous than are usually those 
grotesque efforts of industry, and representing pastoral scenes 
of love-making and simplicity, not devoid of browsing sheep, 
limpid streams, and fat little cupids flying about in the air. 
Scarfs, fans, gloves, and needlework were scattered over the 
room ; and Mary Hamilton’s rosary of fragrant wooden beads, 
inlaid with goid, hung from the back of a carved oak chair, 
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of which the cushions were triumphs of embroidery wrought 
by the maids-ofhonour themselves, A portrait of the Queen, 
in her well-known velvet head-dress and voluminous ruff, 
smiled above the chimney-piece ; and immediately under it was 
placed an elaborate crystal timepiece, of French workmanship, 
presented by her mistress to Mary Beton, and reverenced 
equally as a token of the royal good-will and a marvel of 
mechanical art. The last-named lady glanced at it with the 
conscious pride of possession. 

‘It will be dark in less than an hour,’ said she, folding 
away the corner of a large square piece of embroidery on 
which herself and two of her companions were engaged ; ‘ we 
have done enough for one day, and these small stitches are 
very trying to the eyes. I expect the Queen’s summons, too, 
every minute, for one or other of us.’ 

‘She is writing letters in her cabinet,’ answered Mary Car- 
michael, who had her own reasons for knowing how large a 
packet had just gone in. ‘I could see her beautiful head 
bending over her table as I came down the terrace steps in 
the Abbey garden when I brought you in these roses,’ 

‘You haven’t half filled the basket after all!’ exclaimed 
Mary Seton, who was busy arranging the flowers about the 
room; ‘and like your sex, my dear, you have taken care to 
gather plenty of thorns. If I wear a garland of them at the 
masque to-morrow, as I intended, I shall be a veritable Scotch 
thistle, not to be touched with impunity; a fitting partner 
for that masterful border-thief, little Jock Elliot, who cocks 
his bonnet and sings ‘‘ Wha dare meddle wi’ me?”’ 

‘You have become half a borderer yourself, I think, ever 
since Bothwell was banished the court,’ answered the other, 
not quite relishing this allusion to the half-filled basket, of 
which the spoils were scattered in the gallery. 

‘Poor Bothwell!’ answered Mary Seton, with a sigh; 
‘now that is what I calla man/ When he walks through 
the court in his armour, he looks like a tower amongst the 
other lords. ‘There is not a taller or a more stalwart figure 
amongst all his riders, proper men though they be, except 
perhaps that gigantic henchman of his,’ And again the damsel 
sighed, and looked grave for an instant, though she was 
laughing merrily again the next. 
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‘Is he not coming back soon?’ asked Mary Hamilton, 
waking up from one of her fits of abstraction, and fixing her 
large mournful black eyes on Mary Seton’s saucy blue ones, 

‘Who? which?’ asked the latter, mischievously. 

‘Why, D’Amville,’ answered Mary Hamilton, absently ; 
‘were you not talking of him? He has been more than a 
year away.’ 

‘D’Amville!’ exclaimed the other, with her ringing laugh ; 
‘I hope not! At least if he brings that mad poet in his 
train, to turn all our heads with rhymes and flattery. No- 
thing interests you but what comes from France! No, we 
were talking of Bothwell, stout Earl Bothwell, who is worth 
a dozen of him. Iam sure the Queen thinks so.’ 

Mary Beton looked up reprovingly, but in vain; the flip- 
pant speaker was in her swing, and not to be disappointed 
of her say. 

‘I’m sure we’ve all been dull enough at court ever since 
Bothwell got into disgrace. And after all, I don’t believe he 
bared steel till the others drew on him first. 1 know the 
Hamiltons outnumbered. his people two to one ; and nobody 
disputes that Arran is quite mad now, or that the duke was 
always an old goose, I think it very hard that Bothwell 
should have been made the scapegoat, that I do! and I’ve 
always said he hadn’t fair play from first to last.’ 

‘Hush!’ interposed Mary Beton, gravely; ‘the matter 
was tried in Her Majesty’s own presence, before the council.’ 

‘The council were a parcel of intriguers!’ vociferated the 
little partisan, now getting positively vehement. ‘The coun- 
cil wanted to get rid of him, because he was the most loyal 
amongst them all, and they made the skirmish an excuse. 
Why, 1’m sure Ruthven is ready enough with his dagger, and 
my own dear father cleared the High Street from end to end 
with his own good sword and half a dozen jackmen before I 
was born, and the king swore he was quite right. I’ve heard 
him say so a score of times. No, no! the council had their 
own reasons ; and I'll never believe but that Englishman was 
at the bottom of it, though he pretended to be the warden’s 
friend !’ 

‘If you mean Mr Randolph,’ said Mary Beton, bridling 
within her ruff in high disdain, ‘you only expose your ignor- 
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ance of state affairs. What could he have to do with it? or 
how could the turbulence of a wild border noble affect the 
Queen of England’s confidential minister ?’ 

‘Only that 1am convinced his red-haired mistress is at the 
bottom of all the mischief that goes on here,’ answered the 
other, determined not to be put down. ‘I believe she hates 
our dear beautiful angel of a Queen, partly because she’s her 
cousin, and partly because she’s been married, and partly be- 
cause there is nobody like her in this world. I won’t abuse 
Randolph, Mistress Beton, because he admires you hugely, 
and that shows the man has good taste; but I may say what 
I like of Elizabeth Tudor, who is no more my Queen than I 
am hers.’ 

The elder damsel looked mollified, though she feebly depre- 
cated the implied compliment. 

‘ These are dangerous topics,’ said she, gathering her drap- 
eries around her, and rising from her chair, ‘ It is enough 
for us to occupy ourselves with our own office, and I cannot 
conceive why we have not yet heard Her Majesty’s summons.’ 

This lady was of a methodical disposition, and loved to 
perform her regular duties at their stated times without in- 
terruption. 

‘Those endless letters!’ exclaimed Mary Seton ; ‘and all 
about treaties and alliances, and the most uninteresting sub- 
jects. I declare I wouldn’t change places with the Queen to 
have her beauty and her throne. She is harassed and wearied 
to death. Dear me! how I wish she would marry, and take 
some stout-hearted lord to share her troubles and anxieties 
with her once for all !’ 

“T’m surprised at you !’ exclaimed Mary Beton, now com- 
pletely shocked. ‘It is most indiscreet to talk on such 
matters, and scarce maidenly even to think of them. Is it 
that you might follow her example?’ she added, in a tone of 
severe reproof. 

‘Iam not sure but what I should,’ sighed the other, and 
relapsed into silence, which, strange to say, was not broken 
for the space of full five minutes. 

Perhaps the last suggestion thrown out had awakened 
matter for reflection in the minds of each of the four Maries. 

At the expivation of that period, however, Mary Beton 
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remarked that it was getting very dark; and Mary Seton at 
the same moment proposed that James Geddes, the Queen’s 
fool, should be summoned to make sport for them during the 
hour of idleness preceding supper. 

‘T will go for him,’ said Mary Carmichael, and, wrapping 
a plaid round her head and shoulders, hurried out of the 
room. 

James Geddes, who filled the honourable and somewhat 
lucrative office of royal fool or jester in the palace of Holy- 
rood, was one of those half-witted unfortunates of whom so 
many may be met with even in the present day in Scotland, 
and who occupy the intermediate space between sanity and 
positive imbecility. They cannot be termed lunatics, for 
they are usually harmless, and even amiable in disposition, 
showing kindly feelings towards animals, infants, and such 
helpless objects, and even school-children, if not tormented 
by the urchins beyond all endurance. They are not idiots, 
for, although their perceptions may be warped, they are in 
vigorous possession of their faculties, and indulge, indeed, in 
a shrewd caustic humour of their own with which few 
rational beings can compete. Neither can they be called 
actually in their right mind. Perhaps the Scottish peasant 
best describes the mental state of such an one when he says, 
in an explanatory tone, ‘Ou! he’s just a natural !’ 

James Geddes, accordingly, was ‘just a natural,’ and 
earned his wages, consisting of meat, and fee, a parti- 
coloured suit of clothes, and a cap and bells which he 
could not be persuaded to wear, by furnishing unlimited 
mirth to the royal household, and occasionally a jest that 
diverted the grave lords in council, and reached the ears of 
the gentle Queen herself. 

Such was the wiseacre, in search of whom Mary Carmichael 
sped down the winding stairs that led from the Maidens’ 
Tower into the devious passages of the palace. Obviously 
the most likely place in which to find him would have been 
the buttery, for it is a kind compensation of nature, that 
weakness of brain should be accompanied by great power of 
the digestive organs, and James Geddes-could eat as much 
at one meal as would last a philosopher for a week. The 
maid-of-honour, nevertheless, passed that well-stored apart 
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ment without stopping, and proceeded with a light step and 
a heaving bosom into the Abbey garden, over which the dew 
was falling, and the shades of evening gathering fast. 

Passing through the flower-beds she had despoiled in the 
afternoon, and which doubtless failed not to call up tender 
recollections, the young lady glided like a phantom into the 
shade of an adjoining orchard, through the branches of which 
an early star or two were already beginning to twinkle down. 
Here she halted, and, removing the shawl from her head, 
peered into the darkness, and listened attentively, though 
for a few minutes— 


‘The beating of her own heart 
Was all the sound she heard.’ 


Now, by one of those coincidences which do occasionally 
happen in real life, especially where certain mysterious affini- 
ties combine to produce improbable results, Walter Maxwell 
was returning from Secretary Maitland’s office to his own 
lodging at the same twilight hour, and although it involved 
a considerable détour, had chosen to proceed through the 
Abbey garden, and along the corner of the orchard, from 
which in the daytime he could see the windows of the 
Queen’s apartments and those of her ladies. Walter was no 
romantic enthusiast, to derive intense pleasure from a mere 
association of ideas, and yet he paused under the shadow of 
an old apple-tree, and gazing on the dark mass of building 
opposite, recalled, with an intoxicating thrill, his interview 
with his mistress in the gallery. We have, most of us, ex- 
perienced certain moments in life when we are satisfied to 
enjoy present bliss, without taking into account the insuffi- 
ciency of its cause, or the shortness of its duration. We 
know we are happier than we have any right to be, and we 
wilfully ignore the consciousness, and refrain from asking 
ourselves the ‘reason why.’ Like pride, this state of self- 
gratulation usually ‘goeth before a fall’ 

Maxwell’s quick ear could not fail to detect the light foot- 
step of his ladye-love as she, too, entered the orchard, and he 
recognised her, muffled as she was, and in the darkness, as 
we recognise intuitively those whom we have trusted with our 
happiness. He sprang forward to meet her. Undemonstrative 
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and calm as was his character, he would have caught her to his 
heart, and vowed never to part with her from that moment ; 
but ere he had made one step in advance, a tall cloaked figure, 
which seemed to come out of the very stem of an adjoining 
tree, anticipated his movements, and Maxwell, scarce believ- 
ing his eyes, saw the woman he loved caught in its arms, and 
disappearing in the folds of that close and familiar embrace. 

He had nerve, temper, and, above all, self-command. 
Though the cold drops stood on his forehead, and a deadly 
sickness crept about his heart, he had presence of mind to 
reflect on what he ought to do. Ina dozen seconds he had 
argued the point, for and against, in his own mind, and had 
come to the conclusion that he was justified in undeceiving 
himself, at such a crisis, by the evidence of his senses. He 
remained under the shadow of the old tree and listened, with 
every organ painfully acute, and every nerve strung to its 
utmost pitch. 

‘My darling,’ said the stranger, smoothing back the hair 
from the face, which looked fondly up into his own, ‘how 
late you are this evening! I should have gone without 
seeing you in five minutes more; but I knew you would 
not fail me, if you could help it, at our trysting-place.’ 

‘You might be sure of that,’ she answered, clinging to him 
with both hands clasped upon his shoulder. ‘ Last week, 
and the week before, 1 came to the moment. I cannot bear 
to keep you waiting, or to think of you watching and hiding 
here like a thief—you that I am so proud of, and so fond of; 
you on whose arm I would like to hang before the Queen and 
the whole court, and I dare not even mention your name, 
except in my prayers. You are cold,’ she added, wrapping 
his cloak across his throat and chest with sedulous affection, 
‘cold and wet with dew already, and perhaps tired and 
hungry too, and I may not bring you into the palace, and 
warm you, and take care of you. Oh! what a life it is!’ 

He laughed cheerfully, though with caution. 

_‘ Always the same,’ he said; ‘always unselfish and con- 
siderate, and thinking of me! Why, you little witch, do you 
never reflect on what a scolding you would get if you were 
caught running about like this, in the gloaming, to meet a 
cavalier under a tree? What would Mistress Beton say for- 
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sooth? Strict Mistress Beton! She would vow not a dove 
would be left in the dove-cote after a while, if such doings 
were passed over. Do I look like a hawk to harry a bird’s- 
nest, Mary? Am I such a terrible wild young gallant, my 
pretty one ?’ 

She put her white hand over his mouth. Maxwell saw it 
in the starlight. 

‘Do not speak so loud,’ she said. ‘I am sure you are as 
incautious as a boy. Indeed, I wish you would harry the 
nest, as you say, and carry me off with you, for I am tired of 
never seeing you, except by stealth ; and then it makes me so 
anxious and so fretful not to know where you are, or when 
we shall meet, for weeks and months together.’ 

‘My dear,’ he answered, gravely, ‘it is in the Queen’s 
service and that of our religion. It must triumph at last, as 
sure as those stars are shining above our heads. You and I 
have vowed to devote our lives, if need be, to the good 
cause. If worst should come to worst, we shall not be sepa- 
rated for long. ‘There are no partings up there, Mary.’ 

He pressed her tenderly to his side, and pointed to the 
sky, in which star after star were now glimmering forth. 

She drew her hand across her eyes, and kissed him fer- 
vently once more. 

‘TI shall be missed,’ she said. ‘I must stay no longer. It 
is very hard not to see you again for suchatime! Well, 
well, duty before all. And now, have you the packet from the 
cardinal? What say the Guises to the last communication ?’ 

‘They dare not even write,’ he answered. ‘Though I 
acted my part well, and looked such a masterful beggar, that 
even you, Mary, would have flung me an alms, they searched 
me when I landed at the port of Leith, sorip, wallet, and all ; 
nay, they broke my staff across, lest it should be hollow, and 
filled with papers—I would I might have done it myself over 
the knave’s pate that could be so wary. No; the despatches 
must travel by word of mouth ; and that is a better trick than 
even Randolph has learned yet, with all his cunning. Listen, 
Mary. They trust you, my pretty one, because you belong to 
me—this is for the Queen’s private ear alone.’ 

Maxwell was a man of honour. He would stay to hear no 
more. It was epough that his dearest hopes had withered in 
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a breath. That the edifice he had been building insensibly 
for so long, decking it with all his fancies, and furnishing it, 
so to speak, with the most precious gifts of his affections, and 
the warmest feelings of the heart, had crumbled into dust at 
a moment's notice. He would not, for that, intrude upon 
another’s secrets ; and although the delay of a few moments 
might have placed him in possession of matters that would 
have insured his own aggrandizement, and enabled him to 
take a fearful revenge on the two by whom he felt so cruelly 
injured, yet he stole noiselessly away, placing his hands upon 
his ears, that he might not, inadvertently, hear another word 
of their communications. 

Where is the man who can consistently shape his con- 
duct upon a train of reasoning independent of his feelings, 
at least where those feelings are vitally concerned? It never 
occurred to him that he had no right to listen at all. The 
question was one of life and death to him, and he felt justified 
in arriving by any means atacertainty. Such is human nature 
in the best of us.. Principle is principle, and honour is 
honour, only so long as- circumstances are not too over- 
whelming, or necessity too urgent. Conscience is the only 
guide who never yet lost his way. 

We will not follow Walter Maxwell as he left the Abbey 
garden for the solitude of his own chamber, never utterly 
dreary and forlorn till to-night. He had a brave, stout heart, 
that could strive against any odds, and scorned to flinch from 
any amount of pain. Perhaps these suffer most in propor- 
tion to their strength. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘ And some said this, and some said that, 
And our bonnie Queen, she laughed loud and free, 
But down on his knees the poor fool sat, 
Says, ‘‘ Never a fool is there here but three!”’ 


aeons taking atender farewell of thecloaked stranger, more 
touching and affectionate, if possible, than her greeting, 
Mary Carmichael fled back to the palace like a lapwing. There 
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was no time ¢o lose in securing James Geddes, if she would 
not have the length of her absence remarked, and she found 
him, as she expected, drinking a warm posset in the buttery. 
Like the rest of his class, the fool could at times be suffi- 
ciently self-willed and captious, rating his own society at no 
trifling value, more especially if he saw that it was sought 
after; and it required no small amount of management to 
wheedle him into merriment if not so disposed. On the 
present occasion he refused point-blank to stir from the chim- 
ney corner, and it was only by dint of much coaxing, and the 
promised bribe of a box of French comfits, that Mary Car- 
michael prevailed on him to accompany her, and bore him off 
in triumph to the turret-chamber, there to make sport for the 
Queen’s maids-of-honour. 

His entrance was greeted by acclamations, which he re- 
ceived with complete indifference. He brightened up, how- 
ever, when the comfits were produced, and sat down to 
munch them with an expression of the most perfect satisfac- 
tion and vacuity. 

He was a stout, middle-sized man, with a long, heavy face, 
a large mouth, and hanging under-jaw. When he lolled his 
tongue out, and half-shut his meaningless gray eyes, he 
looked a being devoid of the slightest spark of intellect ; at 
such times, nevertheless, he was most apt to produce those 
simple witticisms which served to amuse the court. 

Not 2 word was to be got from him till he had finished 
the comfits. At length, the last and largest disappeared down 
that capacious maw ; then he yawned, stretched himself, and 
condescended to observe— 

‘He would have to bid the ladies farewell, as to-morrow 
he should take his leave of Holyrood.’ 

‘What shall we do without you?’ exclaimed Mary Seton, 
who took James Geddes under her special protection, and 
vowed, in her pert way, that he was infinitely more sane than 
half the Queen’s advisers. ‘ We cannot let you go—you are 
the only amusement we have !’ 

‘There ’ll be no lack of fules the morn,’ answered James, 
with a look of comical disgust; ‘’deed they may call it 
' Follyrood now, with gude cause. Have ye no heard tell of 
‘the braw doings in the Queen’s Park? ‘Troth, ye’ll be able 
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to wale your Joes the morn! Every lass her lad! And they 
riding mother-naked every man o’ them. Na, na; they ’re no 
wanting fules at court i’ the noo, an’ I’ll just tak’ my footin 
my hand, an’ turn wiselike mysel’.’ 

‘Why, the masque will only be six against six as usual,’ 
answered Mary Beton, characteristically disposed to take a 
matter-of-fact view of the proceedings, ‘six savages and six 
amazons. I have seen the dresses ; and very complete they 
are. What is there in that to displease you, James? I 
thought you dearly loved a festival or a frolic.’ 

‘Tl no gang till I’ve had my,denner,’ answered James ; 
“but I’ll no bide at Holyrood, once the trade is overstocked, 
as it is like to be. I’ll just gang my ways to the Border, an’ 
take up with stout Earl Bothwell and muckle Dick. He’ll 
like fine to get word o’ Mistress Seton. Troth, if they mea- 
sure fules by the foot, ye’ve gotten a grand yane, my bonny 
doo, to your share ; for ye’ve clean bewitched Dick.’ 

That young lady laughed and blushed, then frowned and 
looked cross, lastly peeped into the box of comfits for some- 
thing to stop James’s mouth withal. The latter put on his 
densest look, and proceeded— 

‘Ay, the time’s no what it was. I mind when me and 
Jenny Colquhoun was the only fules in Holyrood; forbye the 
French lassie, that was no worth speaking of, and Robin 
Hamilton the porter. Set him up! to shut the wicket in 
my very face last St Andrew’s day, and swear he would 
break my sconce across, if it wasna as toom as a borderer’s 
bonnet, Awhbody kens he’s a Hamilton, an’ the Hamiltons 
have aye mair hide than horns. Nae offence to the bonny 
leddy here, that’s no mindin’ the like o’ me. Aweel, there’s 
mair fules than three at Holyrood i’ the noo; an’ it’s time 
for James Geddes to be packing, when he’s the only wiselike 
body about the place.’ 

‘Then you think we are all losing our wits,’ remarked 
Mary Carmichael, as she made up the wood-fire, lit the silver 
lamp that stood on the table, and set the room in order, 
according to her wont. 

‘Ye’ll no find yours in the Abbey garden, I’m thinkin’,’ 
replied James, whereat the questioner looked extremely angry 
and confused. ‘I mind a bonny sang that plays— 


t 
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“Y'll wager, I'll wager, I'll wager wi’ you, 
Five hundred merks and ten.” 

I'll no tell ye the wager, Mistress Carmichael ; I’m only a 
fule, ye ken; but “T’ll wager, Ill wager, I ll wager wi’ you,” 
that ye dinna gang oot like a ghaist in the gloamin’ just to 
pu’ an apple frae a tree. There’s a canny lad wad like ill to 
jalouse ye kept tryst wi’ anither; that’s just one mair to the 
count. I doubt I maun be flittin’ frae Holyrood, or we a’ 
gang daft thegither.’ 

‘What does he mean?’ exclaimed Mary Beton, all the 
duenna aroused within her as she marked the fool’s cunning 
looks, and her comrade’s obvious discomfiture. 

‘Hooly an’ fairly, Mistress Beton!’ exclaimed Geddes, 
with whom the Queen’s principal lady was no great favourite. 
‘Keep your ain breath to cool your ain brose. Will you 
grudge the lasses their bit ploy, an’ keep back all the Joes to 
yersel’ ? 

“She wad na hae a Lowland laird, 
Nor be an English lady.” 

They ’ll no threep that on you, Mistress Beton. Na, na; ye’re 
a true Scotchwoman; an’ it’s just a spoilin’ o’ the Egyptians, 
as godly John Knox wad call it. Troth, ye’ve made a fule 
o’ a wiser body than yoursel’, I’m thinkin’. I’ll no grudge 
Maister Randolph the cap an’ bells, but he’ll get the fee an’ 
bountith a’ gate the like o’ him gangs, I ken fine. Aweel! 
ten fingers an’ ten taes, I canna number the fules at Holy- 
rood; for I’m no gude at the countin’, and I canna tell mair 
than a score; but I’ll gang my ways to the border the morn, 
for the trade is just over-stockit.’ 

‘ You give your tongue too much liberty,’ said Mary Beton, 
who was considerably displeased at James Geddes’s indiscreet 
allusions, and not disposed to conceal her disapproval. ‘ You 
presume on the Queen’s good nature. Have a care; if I 
mention your conduct to the master of the household, you 
will be taken to the porter’s lodge to taste of Robin Hamil- 
ton’s discipline once again !’ 

The fool’s face grew livid, and an ugly gleam shot from hia 
heavy eye. There was evidently some rancour brooding in 
- his heart against the tall porter, who, it may be, in virtue of 
his office, had been ordered ere new to inflict corporal punish- 
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ment on the jester. He fel' to cursing the Hamiltons with 
the unmeaning malevolence of insanity. From the proud 
duke and his anfortunate son, whose state of mind should 
indeed have obtained immunity from a fellow-sufferer, to the 
stalwart gate-keeper, he called down upon all who owned the 
name every evil that madness could imagine, or hatred sug- 
gest, and then, stopping suddenly in his curses, he moved 
awkwardly across the room to where Mary Hamilton, buried 
in thought, sat somewhat apart from the rest, and seizing the 
hem of her garment, began mouthing and kissing it, and 
wetting it with his tears, in a reaction of feeling which, sus- 
tained by one so imbecile, it was pitiful to behold. 

As they are given to unaccountable and deep-rooted aver- 
sions, to gratify which they have been known to display in- 
credible sagacity and cunning, so these unfortunates are 
capable of strong attachments, cherished with a morbid vehe- 
mence peculiar to their malady. A madman’s affection anda 
madman’s hatred are alike to be avoided, since the former is 
as inconvenient as the latter is dangerous. 

James Geddes entertained a devotion for Mary Hamilton 
which amounted to idolatry, and was never so well satisfied 
with himself, or so nearly rational, as when employed in some 
trifling commission for the beautiful maid-of-honour. Also 
he watched her as you may see a dumb animal watch every- 
look of its owner, and was especially jealous and irritated if 
he fancied she bestowed too much notice or favour on any 
one else. 

‘What is he driving at?’ exclaimed Mary Seton, observing 
that the fool, although with an expression of deep contrition, 
was now indulging in a series of mysterious winks and signs. 
‘Ask him, Mary Hamilton. He seems to have some secret 
understanding with you. Ask him, for pity’s sake, my dear; 
he ’ll have a fit if he goes on like that.’ 

But her curiosity was not destined to be satisfied ; for at 
this juncture a page entered the apartment with a summons 
for Mistress Hamilton to attend the Queen ; and that lady 
departed accordingly, leaving her half-witted adorer in a state 
of woeful penitence and discomfiture. Crouching among the 
embers in the hearth, he hid his face in his hands, rocking 
himself to and fro, and ‘ crooning,’ in a sing-song voice, a suc- 
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cession of broken unintelligible sentences. From these fits of 
dejection the ladies knew it was impossible to arouse him. 

The Queen was seated at a massive oaken writing-table, on 
which she was heaping together a quantity of letters and 
papers when Mary Hamilton entered. A single lamp shed 
its light upon her fair brow, which seemed to-night heavy 
with an unusual load of care. Her features wore the languor 
of mental fatigue, and even her attitude denoted the listless- 
ness of one who is wearied by too much thought and study. 
She had been writing to her cousin of England; and if it was 
a difficult matter to be well with Elizabeth at best, how much 
more so now when her suspicions were excited and her jeal- 
ousy kept continually awake by the question of succession ! 
The maiden Queen was not without that strange weakness of 
humanity, which so disquiets itself as to what shall become of 
its earthly possessions when it is gone—an anxiety no stronger 
in the monarch who has a kingdom to bequeath than in the 
old woman who has hoarded her forty shillings in a stocking. 
Will it affect them so much in that spirit-world, even if they 
learn it, to know that the dynasty has been changed, or the 
funded property squandered, or the entail cut off ? 

There is many a man now living who would rather lose an 
arm or a leg than think that the old avenue will be cut down 
when he is gone to a land where the trees of life and know- 
ledge flourish in perennial verdure, and all the while young 
Graceless, his heir, is scanning their girth and substance with 
a wistful consciousness that the Jews must be paid at last. 
Horace has told us something about those ‘ dreaded cypresses,’ 
which we would fain ignore. They will wave over our dwell- 
ing when the oaks in the park have been disposed of at so 
much per foot, and the family tree itself is withered and for- 
gotten. Do you think it matters much to Smith deceased, 
the tenth of his illustrious line, that Brown should have suc- 
ceeded to his place and property, or that B. should cede in turn 
to Jones and Robinson? ‘A plague o’ both your houses!’ 
All this, however, has nothing to do with the house of Tudor. 

Independent of the natural aversion entertained by every 
right-minded woman for another of her own sex who is sought 

‘after by a multitude of suitors, Elizabeth had a variety of 
‘excellent reasons for disliking the Queen of Scots. The latter 
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was considerably her junior, unquestionably more beautiful 
and -accomplished, gifted with that mysterious fascination 
which makes women angry and men foolish, and in addition, 
to these offences was indubitably the next heir to the English 
crown. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the maiden Queen should have delighted in heaping difficulties 
across the path of her widowed cousin, and this was done the 
more effectually by keeping well with her to all outward 
appearance, and interchanging a constant succession of rings, 
precious stones, letters of courtesy, and the like insidious 
compliments. 

Nor was Mary deceived by these artifices. It is probable 
that she clearly perceived the hollow nature of her kinswoman’s 
friendship, and returned it in kind, so far as her open generous 
character would permit. But it was not in this Queen’s 
nature to cherish lasting feelings of ill-will, and she had also 
doubtless the good sense to see that in her precarious position 
Elizabeth’s favour was essential to her security and support. 
So she corresponded with her regularly in a vein of cordial 
affection, amounting even to familiarity, and it is no wonder 
that Mary rose from the composition of one of these letters 
with an air of unusual exhaustion on her lovely face. 

‘Help me to seal these packets, my dear,’ said she to the 
maid-of-honour, as the latter approached her table; ‘my 
fingers are perfecily stiff with holding a pen. No wonder my 
forefathers esteemed the art of writing a disgrace, and swore 
that the grasp of a noble hand should never close on anything 
lighter than a lance. Ioften wish I was a man, to wear steel 
on my breast and at my side!’ While she spoke she stretched 
her beautiful fingers, which did indeed look far too delicate 
to wield any weapon heavier than a needle, and pushing the 
state seal across to her maid-of-honour, threw herself back in 
her chair, as if thoroughly tired with her day’s work. 

Mary Hamilton occupied herself at once about her task, 
affixing the seal of Scotland, with its lion rampant and its 
crown-royal, to document ater document, in a graceful, 
womanly way that attracted the Queen’s notice, and caused 
her to regard her favourite maid-of-honour with more atten- 
tion than common. 


The latter was always pale, and unusually quiet in her 
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demeanour, but of late she had become paler than ever, and 
her customary repose of manner had subsided into dejection. 
Without obvious ailment, she looked listless and out of spirits, 
languid in her movements, and far too grave for one so young. 

Herself wearied and harassed, it struck the Queen par- 
ticularly to-night, and she could not forbear noticing it. 

‘You are ill, Mary,’ said she, ‘and worse than that, you 
are unhappy. What is it? there is something the matter !’ 

‘ Nothing, madam,’ answered the other, looking up with a 
transparent effort at cheerfulness, ‘How can I be unhappy 
when I am at Holyrood, and near your Majesty ?”’ 

She did not say it in the complacent tone of a courtier, but 
with a warmth and sincerity that could not have been 
assumed, her large dark eyes moistening and shining in the 
lamplight. She thought she loved the Queen better than 
anything on earth, and so she did—save one. 

‘I know you are fond of me, child,’ answered the Queen 
affectionately ; ‘that does not make me the less anxious about 
you. I think of all my Maries you are the most dependent 
upon me. Have a care, my dear! there seems to bea fatality 
about Mary Stuart. Those who love me best seem ever to be 
the most unfortunate.’ 

She spoke mournfully, and in an abstracted tone. Was 
she thinking of her dead bridegroom who had worshipped her ? 
of the mother who had doated on her? of the loyal and brave 
and the true already proscribed, banished, or disgraced ? was 
it memory or foreboding, the sorrows of the past or fears for 
the future, that thus so often cast a gloom over her spirit, and 
damped her royal courage at her need ? 

‘ Da vou think that would not make me love you ten times 
more?’ exclaimed the other with a flash from her glorious 
eyes that lighted up her whole face. ‘Can there be love 
without sacrifice, madam? Nay,’ she added in a sadder 
voice, ‘can there even be love without suffering ?’ 

‘ You are very young to say so,’ answered the Queen, ‘two 
years younger than I am ; and I remember how I used to 
think that sorrow was the especial heritage of the old. I 
have learnt otherwise now; but you, Mary Hamilton, you 
whom I have always watched and sheltered as a bird shelters 
its nestling under its wing, what can you know of suffering ? 
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The maid-of-honour looked wistfully at her mistress while 
she replied— 

‘T never can know real sorrow, madam,’ she said, ‘nor real 
suffering ; because I have a refuge more secure than even a 
queen’s favours, and to that refuge I betake me whenever 
grief becomes too heavy to endure. Ah! madam, they may 
take everything from us here, but they cannot rob us of that ; 
this world is sometimes very dark and sad, but the light is 
always shining just the same, far away at home.’ 

The Queen looked at her with concern and surprise. What 
could it be, this engrossing sorrow which cast its shadow over 
a young life that ought to have shone so hopeful and so 
bright? The girl must be very unhappy, she argued, to be 
so devout. Alas! that it should be so; that religion, instead 
of the pride of the strong, should so often prove but the 
refuge for the weak. And yet it is but one more instance of 
that mercy which knows no limit. The happy and the pious, 
too, enjoy indeed a favoured lot, but human nature is so 
warped, that in the majority continuous prosperity produces 
hardness of heart, and for these it ‘is good to be in trouble.’ 
When they have lost all (it matters not what constitutes it, 
fame, wealth, or affection) they run for consolation, like a 
child in distress to a parent, where it never is denied; and 
which of us is there who does not know how unspeakably 
precious is the balm of kindness to a bruised and empty 
heart? A few there are on whom adversity has a contrary 
effect—rebellious spirits, not without force of character and 
capacities for happiness, who become froward and desperate 
under the rod. Woe be to them! What shall bring such as 
these back to the fold? Human forbearance would say ‘let 
them go in their wilfulness to destruction !’ but it is well for 
us that it is not with human forbearance we have to do. 

The Queen of Scots herself was of a gay and hopeful dis- 
position, one which perhaps it required many reverses to steady 
and sober down. Plenty of them she sustained ere all was 
done! In the meantime her kind heart was moved to think 
that her maid-of-honour should have some secret grief she 
herself could not alleviate. 

‘Tell me, dear,’ said she, ‘ what it is that thus weighs upon. 
your spirits, and takes the colour out of your cheek. I have 
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seen it forlong. Confide in me, not as your Queen, Mary 
Hamilton, but as your mother or your elder sister. Itooama 
woman, a failing, weak-hearted woman like the rest. I can only 
imagine one cause for such deep-rooted sorrow, and yet 1 cannot 
think my beautiful Hamilton should be in such a plight. Is it,’ 
and the Queen too looked confused while she asked the question, 
‘is it some unfortunate—some unrequited attachment?’ 

The maid-of-honour blushed to her very temples, and the 
lustrous eyes that had been gazing fondly into the Queen’s 
face were lowered for an instant ; but she raised them with an 
effort, and drawing herself up, with her colour deepening 
every moment, answered proudly— 

‘Nay, madam; we Hamiltons have your own princely 
blood in our veins, and do not give our love unasked or unre- 
turned. The Maries, too, follow their Queen’s example, and 
would deem it worse than unmaidenly to entertain a secret or 
unacknowledged preference. We hold our heads high, you 
know, madam, like our mistress,’ 

The Queen looked as if she did not quite agree with her, 
and was about to answer, when a soft strain of music rose 
from the Abbey garden, and arrested the attention of each 
lady as if by a charm. The casement was thrown open, and 
the night wind stole in, bearing with it the melodious tones 
of a lute struck by no unpractised hand, and the notes of a 
rich voice that each seemed to recognise simultaneously with 
mingled embarrassment and delight. 

There was then a proverb current in Scotland, which the 
poet seemed to have embodied in the verses he now poured 
forth on a flood of harmony :— 


‘ The brightest gems in heaven that glow 

Shine out from the midmost sky ; 

The whitest pearls of the sea below 
In its darkest caverns lie. 

He must stretch afar, who would reach a star, 
Dive deep for the pearl, I trow: 

And the fairest rose that in Scotland blows 
Hangs high on the topmost bough. 


«The stream of the strath runs broad and strong, 
But sweeter the mountain rill ; 
And thoge who would drink with the fairy throns, 
Must climb to the crest of the hill. 
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Por the moon-lit ring of the Elfin-king 
Is danced on the steepest knowe, 

And the bonniest rose that in Scotland blows 
Hangs high on the topmost bough. 


‘ The violet peeps from its sheltering brake, 

The lily lies low on the lea, 

While the bloom is on ye may touch and take, 
For the humble are frank and free ; 

But the garden’s pride wears a thorn at her sida, 
It has prick’d to the bone ere now, 

And the noblest rose that in Scotland blows 
Hangs high on the topmost bough. 


‘’Twere a glorious gain to have barter’d all 

For the bonniest branch in the bower, 

And a man might well be content to fall 
In a leap for its queenliest flower ! 

To win her, indeed, were too princely a meed, 
To serve her is guerdon enow, 

And the loveliest rose that in Scotland blows 
Hangs high on the topmost bough.’ 


Mary Stuart and Mary Hamilton looked at each other in 
amazement. The former laughed sweetly. 

‘It is our minstrel come back again,’ said she, ‘and as wel- 
come as he is unexpected. He has not forgotten the art in 
his absence from the inspiration.’ 

While she spoke she shifted the lamp from the writing 
table to the window shelf, where its flame was sheltered from 
the breeze by the unopened half of the casement, 

The maid-of-honour answered nothing; but the Queen 
could not help remarking she became very restless and pre- 
occupied, accepting her dismissal for the night in silence, but 
with more alacrity than usual. 

Chastelar in the garden saw the light shifted from its place 
in the Queen’s apartment, and interpreted it into an encourage- 
ment of his own wild hopes. His heart leaped, his brain 
glowed, his blood ran fire. Long absence, rational considera- 
tions, obvious impossibility, had not quenched his folly. He 
had left d’Amville, had wandered to and fro, had returned to 
Scotland with no.definite object but to look on the face that 
haunted him night and day. He was love-mad ; it mattered 
not what became of him: to live or die he cared not ; but it 
must be at the Queen of Scotland’s feet. 
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And Mary Hamilton, in her solitary chamber, fell on her 
knees and thanked Heaven that she should see him once 
again, 


CHAPTER XV. 


* Four-and-twenty nobles sit in the king’s ha’ ; 
Bonnie Glenlogie is the flower amang them a’ s 
In cam’ Lady Jean, skipping on the floor, 
And she has chosen Glenlogie ’mang a’ that was there. 


* Glenlogie! Glenlogie! an’ you will prove kind, 
My love is laid on you; I’m telling you my mind: 
He turned about lightly, as the Gordons does a’— 
I thank ye, Lady Jean, my love’s promised awa’,’ 


HOUGH it was mid-winter, the sun shone brightly as in 
June. The bold outline of Arthur’s Seat cut against a 
cloudless sky ; and a light air from the opposite coast of Fife 
cleared the Firth of its accustomed vapours, and brought out 
in fair relief the smiling bays and noble headlands of its 
romantic shores. Far to the eastward, where a white sail 
glistened in the sun, loomed the bluff island of the Bass, 
poised, as it seemed, in mid-air by the magician’s art, so im- 
perceptibly were sea and sky blended together in the distant 
horizon ; while beyond it, North-Berwick Law reared its cone 
above the undulating line of coast that stretched away to the 
southward till it faded from the sight. To the west, the 
wooded shores, the jutting promontories, and the sparkling 
water, combined to form a scene such as men imagine in their 
dreams, shut in by the dark glades of Hopetoun and Dal- 
meny, dim, rich, and beautiful, like a glimpse of fairy-land. 
With the castle of her strength crowning her comely brow, 
the old town sunned her terraced streets and high fantastic 
buildings in the warmth of noon, looking down, as it/were, 
with proud protection on the smooth lawns and dainty 
gardens that adorned the palace of her kings. Like some 
rare jewel, carved, rich, and massive, resting on a velvet 
cushion, lay the square edifice of Holyrood on its green and 
level site. Though the stately towers and delicate pinnacles 
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of the Abbey were in deep shadow, the sun shone gaily on 
the Queen’s Park beyond, crowded as it was with masses of 
spectators and glittering with the brightest and fairest of the 
Scottish nobility. 

Barriers had been placed in this well-selected spot, lists 
for the exercise of chivalry carefully laid out, and galleries 
erected for the fairer portion of the assembly, whose applause 
was destined to encourage the competitors and reward the 
successful. 

The Queen and her maidens occupied the most prominent 
of these stages; but Mary Stuart, true to the warlike predi- 
lections of her blood, descended from her position of advan- 
tage, and, followed by her train, proceeded in person to 
examine the arrangements for the pastimes, and the dress 
and horses of those engaged. 

Loud acclamations greeted her as she passed through the 
crowd. ‘Though habited in mourning, as was her custom, 
that bewitching face did not fail to produce its usual effect, 
even on the strictest of the Reformers. Here and there, 
indeed, some severer. dame might shake her head and purse 
up her lips in obvious disapproval of her sovereign, but such 
demonstrations were confined to the female sex, and only to 
the oldest and ugliest of them. 

The tournament of the Middle Ages had ere this period 
fallen into disuse. Gunpowder had already taught the 
warrior that his cumbersome array of mail and plate was no 
secure defence, and although he had not yet discarded corslet 
and head-piece, he was already beginning to learn the lesson 
of modern warfare—that sagacity is as important a gift as 
courage, and agility a more effective quality than strength. 
Perhaps also the untoward accident that, within a few years, 
had deprived France of her monarch, served to bring the tour- 
nament into disrepute; and the Scotch, who, beside their 
tendency to imitate French manners, were then, as now, 
somewhat of utilitarians, need not have been long in arriving 
at the conclusion that such conflicts were a waste of strength, 
courage, and mettle, both in man and horse. 

Riding at the ring, however—an exercise requiring perfect 
horsemanship and great dexterity in the use of the Jance—long 
remained a faveurite amusement amongst the young Scotch 
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lords. It was no easy task to carry off, on the point of a 
spear, a ring scarce two inches in diameter, suspended from a 
slackened cord, whilst moving at a gallop; and the cavalier 
whose hand, eye, and seat were alike perfect enough to.accom- 
plish this feat, would have been a formidable antagonist in the 
crash of a real encounter—man to man and horse to horse, 
armed cap-d-pie in steel. 

On the present occasion the amusement partook somewhat 
of the character of a masque. The two Lords Stuart, in de- 
fiance of Mistress Alison Craig’s prophecy, had not found them- 
selves so tamed and spirit-broken by marriage as to give up 
their favourite occupations, and had been instrumental in 
setting on foot the pageant which had now collected so motley 
a concourse in the Queen’s Park. Six gallants disguised as 
amazons, had resolved to hold the lists against other six dis- 
guised as savages, the victory to be decided by success in 
carrying off the ring. The Queen herself had given the prize 
to be contended for—a gold keart of exquisite workmanship, 
and a purse filled with broad pieces. To id to the interest, 
a dozen of ladies chosen by lot, amongst whom were the Queen 
and the Maries, had been entreated to select each one a cham- 
pion, and it was partly for this purpose that the train of female 
beauty, with Mary Stuart at its head, now wound in and out 
amongst the barriers which enclosed the lists, together with 
the domestics and horses of those who were about to ride. 

As she approached one of the savages, who was already in 
the saddle, and poising his lance in his hand, the Queen 
started and turned pale in obvious distress. She would have 
passed him without notice, but the rider, whose wandering 
eye and excited gestures denoted that he ought not to be at 
large, reined his horse across Her Majesty so as to oppose 
her progress, and casting his lance at her feet, demanded to 
be chosen her champion and her true knight. 

The Queen drew herself up and looked really angry. 

‘This is too much!’ said she. ‘ How far has the Earl of 
Arran’s loyalty and good conduct been so pre-eminent that he 
can dare to claim this proud distinction? By the laws of 
chivalry every lady has the right to her own choice, and here 

‘is mine.’ 
The Queen puinted to the nearest horseman as she spoke. 
: EK 
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He was richly dressed as an amazon, and his glowing com- 
plexion and regular features would have done no discredit 
even to one of those female warriors. She had selected him 
at random as a proper rebuke to Arran’s insane presumption, 
but, like many another act of her life, it was as untoward as 
it was hasty. Chastelar, for it was none other, sprang from 
his horse,-and knelt in acknowledgment at the Queen’s feet, 
laying his lance down at the same time before her in an atti- 
tude expressive of humility and adoration. 

‘To the death!’ exclaimed the poet, literally kissing the 
hem of the Queen’s garment ere he sprang once more into the 
saddle and forced his horse in a series of managed bounds to 
the farther extremity of the enclosure. 

One of the maids-of-honour looked disappointed and dis- 
tressed, Mary Hamilton would fain have selected the French- 
man for her champion during the day, a distinction which 
would probably make him her partner also in the ball at 
night. 

As the ladies passed on, the Queen’s half-brothers, both 
habited as amazons, approached Her Majesty, dragging be- 
tween them, with shouts and laughter, a lad of some sixteen 
summers, whose fair, beardless face was indeed blushing like 
a girl’s. 

‘Choose him, madam!’ exclaimed the merry lords, in a 
breath, while the younger, with a comical affectation of 
womanly reserve, spread his gilded buckler before the lad’s 
crimson cheeks...‘ George Douglas has never lifted spear 
defore ; he is indeed a redoubtable champion for a queen.’ 

Tears of shame and vexation started to the boy’s eyes, yet 
ke looked pleadingly at his sovereign, as if with a confused 
hope that the great ambition of his life might be realised. 

Mary was always gentle and considerate. She smiled on 
him encouragingly. 

‘It is mettle that makes the man-at-arms,’ said she. ‘I 
would have chosen you, indeed, young sir, had these merry 
gossips of yours brought you to me sooner. Never mind, you 
shall ride to-day for Mary Hamilton.’ 

The young eyes glistened with pride and happiness; the 
young heart swelled. Those few kind words had riveted it 
for ever to the cause of Queen Mary. 
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The English Ambassador, who, in compliance with the 
directions of his Court, mingled in all the amusements at 
Holyrood, and who was as skilled in arms as in policy, now 
presented himself before the ladies. Mr Randolph’s costume, 
as one of the six savages, was remarkably well-chosen and 
appropriate. A bear-skin hung from his shoulders, and he 
had decked himself and his horse with wreaths of holly, of 
which the red berries were strung and looped together as 
savages wear their beads. He dropped on one knee to 
Mistress Beton, craving permission to carry her good wishes 
with him in the ensuing courses ; and Alexander Ogilvy, in 
the dress of the opposite party, looked on and wished he was 
an ambassador too, or at least might woo that haughty dame 
so frankly without fear of a rebuff. 

The lace on Mary Beton’s collar vibrated with pleasure as 
she bowed a gracious affirmative. In truth the stately lady 
was insensibly beginning to take no small pleasure in the 
attentions of her diplomatic admirer. 

Mary Seton, in the meantime, had been inspecting with 
sarcastic scrutiny the persons and accoutrements of all the 
competitors. With a stinging jest or biting retort she had 
refused to accept the homage of one after another, and 
finally took as her knight one John Sempill, an Englishman, 
who had sought refuge at the Court of Holyrood, a plain, 
silent man, who appeared somewhat surprised to find himself 
in a scene of merry-making, and whose only recommendation 
in the eyes of the maid-of-honour must have been that he was 
the direct opposite of herself. 

There was yet one of the Maries who had not chosen her 
champion. ll unconscious that there could have been a 
witness to her rendezvous in the Abbey garden, Mary Car- 
michael rejected candidate after candidate, in hopes the right 
one would apply at last. With a brighter eye and a deeper 
colour than usual she followed in the train of her mistress, 
and more than one gallant observed that he had never seen 
Mistress Carmichael to such advantage, and were it not for 
the Queen, she would carry off the palm of beauty from all 
upon the ground. 

But the eye grew dim by degrees and the colour faded, 
as Walter Maxwell, habited like a savage, remained aloof, 
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standing apart, busy with the caparison of his horse, and 
obviously anxious to avoid notice and conversation. A 
sleepless night had somewhat paled his cheek, but otherwise 
his look was as composed and reserved as usual. A manly 
nature is as much ashamed of disclosing mental suffering as 
physical pain. 

The girl was puzzled; she could not understand him: 
yesterday, so kind and loyal and frank ; to-day, so distant 
and calm and cold. _Had he been the most experienced 
carpet-knight that ever made war upon the sex, instead of an 
honest, true-hearted soldier, he could not have adopted a 
tetter method of aggression. She had never felt so much 
engrossed with him in her life. It is hardly fair to fight a 
woman with her own weapons ; but we imagine it discomfits 
them exceedingly, the more so that they are well aware a 
man’s coldness, unlike their own, is the result of real dis- 
pleasure, and the forerunner of a rupture. 

Eventually all the ladies had chosen but Mary Carmichael ; 
all the horsemen were selected but Walter Maxwell. She 
detached herself from the rest, and walked to where he was 
standing apart, still fastening his bridle and caressing his 
good horse. 

She tried to speak in an easy, off-hand manner ; but a duller 
ear than his might have detected the forced tone of her voice. 

‘They are mounting,’ said she; ‘you will be left out. 
Will you not be my knight ?’ 

‘ For to-day,’ he answered, bowing low, and with a strained 
courtesy more galling than actual rudeness. 

Then he too sprang into the saddle and galloped off to 
join his comrades. The girl bit her lip till the blood came ; 
tears of shame and vexation rose to her eyes; and yet she 
had never liked him so well as at this moment, 

The Queen with her ladies now returned to the gallery, 
from whence she could have a good view of the sports, dis- 
pensing once more amongst the crowd that good-humoured 
notice which is so fascinating from a sovereign. Many a 
reflective Scotch face smoothed its rugged brows as she 
passed; many a stern Protestant who followed weekly the 
vigorous discourses of John Knox with approval in pro- 
portion to the strength of their doctrine, and attention 
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never diverted for 2 moment from the profound casuistry 
of their arguments, looked after her with a wistful, pitying 
admiration, as though loth to believe such a creature of 
light could be a chosen tool of the arch-enemy, and a 
vessel of wrath doomed to everlasting perdition. The 
younger n.embers of the crowd blessed her audibly, while 
here and there some godless jackman, ruffling it in all the 
audacious freedom of inebriety, swore loudly that it was his 
profession and his pastime to die for the Queen. 

The Earl of Moray and his bride occupied the next seats 
to the royal household. Matrimony had not altered the 
composure of the deep-scheming earl. His own attire and 
that of his lady were of the gravest and most sombre, 
rebuking by their austere simplicity the bravery of the 
Queen’s immediate attendants. 

Moray, while he kept well with the Court, was careful not 
to offend the prejudices of the strict Protestant party, in 
whose ranks he felt lay his chief strength, and while he 
smiled with a melancholy forbearance on the gaieties of his 
brothers and his royal half-sister, he never forgot for an 
instant the character he had assumed, of the rigid guardian 
and upholder of religion ; the man in whom the ‘ country 
might have confidence,’ the prop and stay of ‘the godly’ 
through the length and breadth of Scotland. His bride, 
a comely, laughing lass when she married him, was obviously 
taming down, day by day, to the required pattern of de- 
corum. Like some flower denied the sunlight, she was 
fading from her youthful colour and brightness, into that 
premature old age which is so pitiful to witness—the 
waning of the heart and feelings before the face is wrinkled 
or the locks are gray. 

And now the crowd are driven from the enclosure by a 
score of men-at-arms wearing the royal livery. As these 
push their well-trained horses amongst the foot-people, much 
elbowing and squeezing is the result. The lads, as Scotch- 
men are termed up to the most advanced period of life, bear 
the jostling good-humouredly enough; the lasses laugh and 
shriek, and display extraordinary unsteadiness, and an un- 
' usual craving for protection and support. But the lists are 
cleared at last, and the troop of mounted masquers come 
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down like a whirlwind, in line, till they reach the Queen’s 
gallery, when they wheel to right and left from their centre, 
and sweeping round at the same pace, take up their 
respective positions at either extremity of the lists. 

In Her Majesty’s gallery eager eyes are watching their 
movements. ‘The Queen and her ladies criticise both steeds 
and horsemanship pretty freely, wagering gloves and trinkets 
on the result, but Mary Carmichael sits pale and silent, and sees 
everything in a mist, because she cannot keep back her tears. 

The ring is up, and borne off fairly by several of the 
cavaliers, All acquit themselves with knightly prowess, but 
some of the horses are unsteady, and Lord John Stuart 
shooting at a gallop past the object, of which he has only 
struck the outer edge, encounters amongst the spectators the 
laughing face of Mistress Alison Craig. 

‘Fie on ye!’ exclaims that unabashed dame, loud enough 
for the discomfited nobleman to hear; ‘ an’ ye ride no better 
than that, yell never wear the orange and black in your 
bonnet again on Leith Sands !’ 

He cannot choose but laugh as he recalls his prowess the 
year before among the citizens while carrying the colours of 
the mercer’s daughter, and Mistress Alison with becoming 
modesty puts down her wimple to hide the cheek that has 
long since forgotten how to blush. 

At last Mr Randolph, young George Douglas, Walter Max- 
well, and Chastelar, alone remain to contest the prize. One 
failure withdraws the competitor, and but these four have 
borne away the little circlet at each attempt with graceful 
skill. The excitement amongst the ladies iucreases visibly, 
and there is an obvious feeling in favour of the handsome 
child, for he is scarcely more, who wears on his amazonian 
helmet the Bleeding Heart of the House of Douglas. 

The crowd, too, cheer the boy lustily. The people have 
alternately loved and feared the Douglas since the days of 
‘Good Lord James,’ but their Scottish hearts warm to that 
grand old line, and the lad’s youth and beauty are sure to 
tell on such an assemblage as the present. He flushes to 
the eyes and casts a look at the Queen’s gallery, then couches 
his lance and drives his horse furiously to his course. 

Hand and seat and eye, all are true enough, but he is 
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going a little too fast, and the glittering object is missed by 
a hair’s-breadth. As he leaps from the saddle at the end of 
’ his career, the boy bursts into tears, and withdraws to hide 
his face amongst the crowd. 

Mr Randolph also fails, but with a grace and dignity that in 
Mary Beton’s opinion are more creditable than success itself. 

Chastelar, who, to the natural dexterity of a Frenchman, 
has added the skill acquired by constant practice, once more 
carries off the ring, and glances proudly at the Queen as he 
brandishes it aloft on the point of his lance. 

Again it is Maxwell’s turn to try his fortune. Mary 
Carmichael’s heart beats painfully. If he wins the prize, 
how will he act? By all the laws of chivalry he must lay 
the ring at her feet, and she must deliver him the costly 
trophy. Already she anticipates the moment of triumph. 
Shall she enjoy it coldly and with dignified displeasure, 
making him as unhappy as she has been herself No; she 
longs to forgive him, and be friends. All these disquietudes 
are wholly unnecessary ; as he arrives within a stride of the 
object, his horse falls, rolls over him, and both disappear in a 
cloud of dust. Mary Carmichael utters a faint shriek, and 
then sits cold and rigid like a statue. At this moment the 
Queen discovers the secret of her maid-of-honour. 

Chastelar then turns his horse round, carries off the ring 
once more, and lays it at the Queen’s feet, his dark eyes 
flashing with excitement. 

With the graceful courtesy that becomes her so well, 
Mary presents the prize to the successful competitor. 

‘One more trophy,’ says the Queen, ‘to the Troubadour, 
who wins all hearts by the sweetness of his songs, and who 
wields the lance as successfully as the pen.’ 

Chastelar strives to speak in reply, but his voice fails him 
and he turns ashy white. Mary Hamilton watching him 
from behind her mistress almost expects him to fall from his 
horse. He recovers himself after a short interval, and 
mutters a few unintelligible sentences; then opening the 
purse, scatters its contents amongst the multitude, and 
dismounting, falls upon his knees, and replaces the heart in 
' the Queen’s hands. 

‘ Will you not keep it, madam,’ says the poet, in a hoarse 
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broken voice, ‘a tribute from the humblest and most 
devoted of your worshippers ; fitting emblem of all Chastelar 
has to give? A pure heart of sterling gold is the most’ 
appropriate offering that can be presented to the Queen of 
Grace and Beauty.’ 

Somewhat unprepared for the compliment, Mary accepts 
it with a little confusion, and the crowd, shouting loudly, 
testify their approval of the generosity as well as the prowess 
displayed by the Frenchman. 

Some discontent has indeed been manifested at the success 
of a foreigner, but the freedom with which the broad pieces 
have been scattered about has rapidly converted all invidious 
demonstrations into cordial applause. On such terms they 
would gladly see him win hearts and purses every day. 

Though stunned and shaken for the moment, Maxwell 
was not seriously hurt. After changing his costume for his 
ordinary attire, he rejoined the party of gallants and ladies 
that had congregated round the Queen. A fall with a 
horse is no very serious affair to an accomplished cavalier in 
the pride of youth and strength; his bearing was as com- 
posed as usual, and save a mischievous glance from Mary 
Seton, and a little short speech of condolence in which good- 
nature and sarcasm were strangely mingled, little notice was 
taken of his mishap. While the Queen, however, whose 
French education had not destroyed her predilection for 
pedestrian exercise, made her way back to the palace on foot, 
followed by her train, Mistress Carmichael lingered behinds 
the others till she found herself next to the fallen cavalier : 
and as he walked on for a time without speaking, she 
summoned up courage at last to take the initiative. 

‘I must condole with my knight,’ said she; ‘he did his 
part well, and had his horse not failed him I think we should 
have carried off the prize.’ 

She spoke with a constrained effort at playfulness, and 
was conscious that her heart beat very fast the while. 
Whence came this new feeling of subjection? She never 
used to be afraid of him like this. 

‘T should like to have won it for your sake,’ he answered, 
but very coidly and gravely. ‘You and I will have but 
little in common, Mistress Carmichael, after to-day,’ 
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‘ What do you mean?’ she gasped, thoroughly frightened 
now, and too anxious to be indignant ; but ere he could reply 
the train of courtiers had already dropped back to them, and 
Mary Carmichael was compelled to join her companions with 
a weight of grievous apprehension at her heart. 

Another sentence might perhaps have cleared up everything, 
or at least put an end to doubts and misgivings; but how 
could he speak it with a score of the sharpest ears at Court 
ready to catch every syllable as it fell? Perhaps an explana- 
tion might never arrive, or if it did would come too late ; per- 
haps pride might rise up to prevent it, or the opportunity 
never occur at all. And thus originate half the misunderstand- 
ings and estrangements that embitter the whole existence of 
those who, could they but speak three words to each other 
alone, would never doubt or mistrust in their lives again. 


CHAPTER XVL 


* Knights were dancing by three 1nd three, 
There was revel, game, and play; 
Lovely ladies, fair and free, 
Dancing with them in rich array.’ 


LOODS of light were again streaming through the lofty 
halls of Holyrood. Music was pealing loud and harmoni- 

ous above the ringing of wine-cups, the clatter of a banquet and 
the merry din of voices. Massive plate, emblazoned with the 
royal arms of Scotland, glittered on the board ; silks, satins, 
and jewels shone and sparkled around it. In goblets of gold 
the red wine bubbled to the brim, and stately heads were 
bent, and bright. eyes glistened while gallants laughed and 
whispered, and ladies blushed and smiled. All that luxury 
could lavish, all that. refinement could require, enhanced the 
splendour of the feast. Tall, elaborate devices of architecture, 
mythology, and fancy, peering from amongst winter plants and 
flowers, decked the tables ; whilst the very claws of the phea- 
saints and moor-fowl were gilt ere they were served ; the pea- 
cock roasted, yet not despoiled of his sleek plumage, offered 
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a lordly delicacy ; and the boar’s head, garnished with rose- 
mary, grinned its fierce welcome with the customary apple in 
its mouth, 

At across-table, behind a huge candelabra, shedding a reful- 
gent light on her features, and in front of a sideboard piled 
with rich plate and burnished trenchers, till she seemed liter- 
ally enshrined in gold, sat the Queen, with the most distin- 
guished of her nobility on either hand. Her face was radiant 
with animation, for pomp and pleasure were not without their 
charms to her impressible nature ; and her manner, as her 
guests could not but observe, combined inimitably the cor- 
diality of the hostess with the dignity of the sovereign. Her 
Maries were placed at the adjoining tables, and more for- 
tunate than their mistress, had at least the chance of sitting 
next those individuals in whose conversation they took espe- 
cial pleasure. These lotteries, however, are very apt to turn 
up an unreasonable proportion of blanks, and while Mary Car- 
michael could not even see where Walter Maxwell was supping, 
and Mistress Beton, to her dismay, found herself placed three 
seats off from the English Ambassador, Mary Hamilton alone 
saw the seat next her occupied by the person whose society 
she liked best in the world, and none but herself knew how 
she trembled when her cup was filled by the poet Chastelar. 

Is it not always so? We take incalculable pains to prepare 
for our festivities ; how anxious we are that they should go of 
well ; how engrossed is the butler with his plate-basket and his 
ice-pail ; how concerned the host that my lord’s venison should 
not be overdone. Every plait must be laid to a hair’s-breadth 
in the glistening tresses of the lady of the house. Two mir- 
rors satisfy her, at last, that folds and flounces and flowers are 
still adjusted to a nicety, but still there weighs on her mind 
the list of precedence, and the probable contingency that the 
most important guest may not turn up at all. Perhaps it may 
come across even her conventional mind that there are games 
for which it is scarce worth while to purchase such expensive 
candles, and that a two o’clock dinner with the children is a 
more agreeable repast, after all. Ay! even at the best, there 
is a speck on the épergne, an earwig in the flower-basket, a 
flavour of wormwood in the liquid amber called champagne. 
Surgit amari over and over again! Perhaps it was not so in 
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that banquet of which the halt and the maimed and the blind 
were invited to partake. Perhaps there are no insects in a 
dinner of herbs ; no heart-burnings in the crust we share with 
hunger ; no bitter drop in that cup, though it be but cold 
water, wherewith we pledge celestial charity, and ‘ entertain 
an angel unawares.’ 

Chastelar was flushed and pre-occupied ; thus much was 
apparent to the eyes that watched him with such eager inter- 
est. Ever and anon he glanced uneasily towards the royal 
table, but ere long something he noticed there seemed to give 
him intense satisfaction, and filling his goblet to the brim, he 
devoted himself, like an accomplished gallant, to his fair 
neighbour. Such is the nature of his sex. A woman always 
feels a little humbled when she thinks she has been too graci- 
ous, even towards a favourite ; a man, on the contrary, though 
his affections may be fixed elsewhere, considers it due to him- 
self to be as captivating as he can. And then they talk of 
female vanity and female love of admiration. 

‘I was sorry for my young knight to-day,’ said Mary 
Hamilton, not, it must be confessed, very truthfully, and 
without raising her eyes to her companion’s face. ‘ Poor 
boy ! he would have been so pleased to win. I wish he had 
carried off the prize.’ 

Chastelar could not forbear giving her a meaning look. 

‘ And yet you did not choose him,’ he said. ‘ He was given 
you by the Queen. Did he really carry your good wishes with 
him, Mistress Hamilton? I marvel his lance could fail ; if I 
had thought that, mine would hardly have been so steady.’ 

He scarce knew what he was saying. Flushed with suc- 
cess ; intoxicated with his own wild happiness; excited as 
such imaginative natures are by music, lights, wine, and 
peauty, he was in that reckless mood which drains pleasure 
eagerly from every cup, and thinks not of to-morrow. 

‘You are jesting with me,’ she answered, in a low, trem- 
bling voice. 

Oh! had he known how these light words of his thrilled 
to that kind unsuspecting heart, he would have spared her for 
very pity’s sake. , 

._ © Nay, fair mistress,’ he replied, gaily, ‘ I do not jest with 
you; there are some with whom to break jests is like break- 
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ing lances, sharp-pointed ones, too, and ending in a combat 
& Voutrance. Iam afraid of you, Mistress Hamilton,’ 

‘Why so?’ she asked, looking up at him with her clear, 
guileless eyes. ‘Am I so very formidable? You do not scem 
much afraid of anything to-night.’ 

A gleam of triumph shot from his eyes, and once more he 
glanced towards the upper end of the hall, then lowering his 
voice, he whispered— 

‘ There are contests in which to win is as perilous as to lose. 
There are lists in which the true knight fights unarmed whilst 
his adversary is clothed in steel. Give me my coup-de-grdce, 
Mistress Hamilton,’ he added, with a bright smile, ‘ I must 
depart now to prepare for the masque. Before I go I yield 
me “rescue or no rescue.” ’ 

‘You have a merciful jailer,’ was all she could trust herself 
to reply ; but as he rose from his seat and left the hall, Mary 
Hamilton’s eyes followed him with a wistful, longing gaze, 
and Mary Hamilton’s heart thrilled in her bosom, with a keen 
sense of pleasure that was not far removed from pain. 

Meanwhile the banquet progressed merrily, not uncheered 
by those lively strains that have made Scotch music, from time 
immemorial, so appropriate to all scenes of merry-making or 
excitement. Wine, too, flowed freely, for the stalwart barons 
would, indeed, have deemed themselves wanting in respect to 
their sovereign had they stinted their accustomed measure 
because they sat at a queen’s table. Thirsty souls they were, 
some of those.iron old paladins, and quaffed such mighty 
draughts as their degenerate descendants would scarce believe ; 
but it was observed that those among them who were most 
aberal in their potations, became also graver, more dignified 
and sententious, in proportion to the quantity they imbibed. 

Here and there a vacant seat might be perceived, as 
several gallants quitted the feast by stealth to prepare for 
the coming pageant, which was tacitly conceded to be a 
surprise. 

Ere long the lower tables, at the extremity of the hall, were 
drawn, and their occupants, gathering round the royal circle, 
began to display that flutter of expectation which pervades all 
assemblies when there is anything to be seen. 

Presently two grave ushers with white wands threw open 
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the folding-doors, and, amidst peals of laughter from the 
men, and exclamations of astonishment, not without a shriek 
or two, from the ladies, in rushed a troop of satyrs, and com- 
menced clearing a space in the middle of the hall for the 
further exhibition of the performances, 

These masquers were in uncouth and fantastic disguise : 
their flesh-coloured coverings were adorned with wreaths of 
oak-leaf and ivy ; horns sprouted from their brows ; goat- 
skins covered their nether limbs, which terminated in cloven 
feet ; and long tails depended from their backs, which they 
brandished in their hands, and used as whips to clear a pass- 
age in the throng. 

The Queen clapped her hands, and laughed aloud. ‘None 
but Sebastian could have plotted this,’ she exclaimed. ‘Come 
hither, "Bastian, that we may thank thee for thine ingenious 
device.’ 

The satyr thus summoned, who seemed indeed the leader 
of the rest, and no mean representative of the god Pan, 
approached the royal presence with quaint reverence, beating 
a measured dance with his cloven feet, and brandishing his 
tail the while. 

James Geddes, the fool, in an irrepressible state of excite- 
ment, could not forbear imitating his gestures with a grotesque 
fidelity that provoked shouts of laughter. 

Sebastian, somewhat irritated, and taking advantage of his 
position, struck at him viciously with his tail; but the fool, 
familiar with such salutes, dodged it adroitly, and the blow 
fell across the shapely leg of the English ambassador, who 
winced, and turned crimson with the pain. 

Mr Randolph, however, had far too much self-command to 
betray his anger, which was little alleviated by the laughter 
that the Queen could not repress. 

‘How now?’ quoth the statesman, trying hard to force a 
smile ; ‘is Pan like Atropos, that he spares neither Wisdom 
nor Folly, but smites down all alike ?” 

‘It’s the knave aye gets the fule’s arles,* remarked James ; 
© or he wadna be siccan a knave ; an’ it’s the fule aye tynes T 
them, or he wadna be siccan a fule!’ 

And so speaking, he sat composedly down at the Queen’s 
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feet, pulling a grimace at the same time that was too much 
even for the Earl of Moray’s gravity. 

The satyrs then proceeded to enclose a space for the coming 
masque. So thorough was their disguise as to baffle even the 
keen eyes of those who were most interested in their identity ; 
and as the sylvan monsters ranged themselves on each side 
the hall, soft voices behind them whispered— 

‘Are you Sholto?’ or, ‘It must be Archibald !’ to receive 
no more satisfactory answer than a stifled laugh. 

A flourish of music now announced the continuation of the 
pageant, and the three planets, Mercury, Mars, and Venus, 
made their appearance, habited in robes of silver gauze and 
spangles : the first, winged strictly according to mythology at 
head and heel ; the God of War, armed with glittering helmet, 
flashing buckler, and greaves of burnished gold; and the 
Queen of Beauty, represented by young George Douglas, 
extremely embarrassed with her draperies, and blushing as 
Venus surely, save on one memorable occasion, never blushed 
in her life. 

These representations of the starry host were then suc- 
ceeded by the Nine Muses, all in different colours, and, not- 
withstanding their beardless faces and classical folds, dis- 
playing legs unusually muscular for Muses, and also a good 
deal more limb than is customary with that sex to which the 
‘tuneful Nine’ are supposed to belong. 

Melpomene, too, could not forbear laughing outright ; 
Clio, albeit the daughter of memory, forgot whether she was 
herself or Urania ; and Terpsichore, somewhat flushed with 
sack, caught her feet in her petticoats, and narrowly escaped 
the indignity of entering the royal presence on her head. 
They trooped off, however, after making their obeisance to 
the Queen, and ranged themselves in front of the satyrs on 
either side the hall. 

After them a score of cavaliers, mounted on the well-known 
hobby-horse, of which the sweeping housings concealed its 
riders real legs, whilst his false ones dangled outside in 
ludicrous union with its gambols, plunged and frolicked into 
the apartment. Half were represented as huntsmen, half as 
heathen Turks, and they blew their horns, or brandished their 
scimitars, with an energetic gravity edifying to behold. One 
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truculent-looking Saracen earned immortal honour by the 
life-like manner in which he backed his hobby-horse the whole 
length of the hall, and then caused it to rear straight on end 
ere he took up his position, counterfeiting inimitably the 
coquetry of the practised rider, and the repressed mettle of 
the unwilling yet obedient steed. Some of the courtiers 
whispered that it was Lord John Stuart; others, the Grand 
Falconer ; not a few believed it to be the Warden of the 
Marches in disguise ; but the better informed were all the 
time aware that it was no less a personage than Her Majesty’s 
head cook. 

Then came pilgrims decked with sandals and scalloped 
sbeli, leading with them bears, wolves, tigers, and an occa- 
sional uniform ; all these quadrupeds presenting alike the 
anomaly of a pair of hind legs jointed the wrong way, but 
performing their parts in other respects with decorous fidelity, 
and an obvious difficulty in keeping up with their leaders, 
These were succeeded by musicians bearing lutes, harps, wind 
instruments, and guitars, dumb indeed in reality, but going 
through all the motions of a lively measure, which the Queen’s 
real musicians were playing for their encouragement. 

Next came two little cupids armed with silver bows and 
baldricks, their rosy limbs uncovered, and their golden curls 
mingling with the wings of gauze that stood from their 
shoulders. Pretty urchins they were, but somewhat too 
young for their task, and already rubbing their sleepy eyes 
with dimpled little fists. Hand in hand, they trotted into 
the hall boldly enough, but ere half the distance was accom- 
plished their hearts failed them; they stopped, looked about 
them, and one began to cry. This was too much for his 
little companion’s philosophy, who incontinently followed his 
example, but both were immediately caught up by some of 
the ladies, and quickly caressed into composure. The Queen, 
too, had them brought to her forthwith, and soothing them 
with kind words and sweetmeats, sent them to bed happy 
and consoled. 

During this unexpected interlude, the principal feature of 
the pageant, and one which had tasked to the utmost the 
ingenuity of its contrivers, now entered the hall. It con- 
sisted of a fleet of ships constructed of light wicker-work, 
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and moved upon wheels, which were worked unseen from 
within. The sides of these galleys were formed of cloth, 
coloured to represent beams of cedar, fastened and inlaid 
with gold ; the masts and spars were gilt, the tackle of silver 
tissue, and the sails of gauze. A murmur of admiration 
greeted the pageant as it glided up the hall with the stately 
motion of ships sailing over a smooth sea, 

On the deck of each bark stood an unknown lord, dressed 
with the utmost magnificence, and closely-masked. So 
resolved were these silken pirates not to be identified, that 
their doublets, their hose, and even their gloves, were padded 
so as to conceal the shape of their figures, their limbs, and 
their very hands. They were known to be gallants of the 
Court, but that was all, The nobles laughed and applauded, 
their dames whispered and speculated, when, with a burst of 
music rising into loud, triumphant tones, the ships increased 
their speed, and the leading galley, closely followed by the 
rest, bore swiftly down upon the circle which contained the 
Queen and her ladies, with obvious intention of a capture. 

Each masquer took a partner by the hand, and courteously 
entreated her in dumb show to enter his gorgeous bark. The 
Queen first set the example of compliance, and amidst shouts 
of admiration the barks veered round, and, doubly freighted, 
floated once more proudly down the hall. 

Then the squadron divided, the sails were furled, the 
voyagers disembarked, and each gallant kneeling low as he 
gave his hand to his companion and helped her to alight, un- 
masked at the same instant, while the music changing to a 
merry lilt, the couples found themselves arranged in due 
order to tread a well-known measure called ‘the Purpose,’ on 
the polished floor. | 

This ‘Purpose,’ as it was called—a word which signified 
confidential conversation—was a dance resembling the cotillon 
so popular with our grandmothers, and not entirely despised 
to-day when lights are waning after a night of festivity, and 
gloves are soiled, and flowers faded, and cheeks begin to pale 
before the coming dawn. Then is the moment to infuse 
fictitious vigour borrowed from excitement into the closing 
scene—then the careful mother at the emptying doorway, with 
shawl and wrapper on her braceleted arm, waves her unwel- 
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come summons to the bounding damsel, warmed up into 
bloom once more, and every turn is precious now because 
every turn must be the last. Then shall the prey, which ha 
been playing round it all night, gorge the glittering bait for 
good and all. Wind up the reel, in with the tackle, out with 
the landing-net—goldfish or gudgeon, he is gasping helpless 
on the bank ; but had it not been for the cotillon, he might 
have been wriggling his tail even now in derision through the 
elusive waters, might have despised the fire and ignored the 
frying-pan to this day. 

The ‘ Purpose’ was so called because the figure exacted 
that at stated intervals the couples should dance together 
through the doorway into an adjoining room, and having 
made the circuit of that apartment, should return, unbosomed 
of any secrets they might have had to interchange, to the rest 
of the laughing company. It was a figure obviously adopted 
for the triumph of coquetry, and the discomfiture of man- 
kind. 

The leading pirate had dutifully borne off the Queen, and 
when he unmasked, Mary discovered that Chastelar was to 
be her partner in the dance. The poet’s manner was more 
full of deference than usual, but there was a light of un- 
earthly happiness in his eye. 

Randolph had secured Mary Beton, nothing loth. That 
very morning the ambassador had received instructions from 
his Government to leave no stone unturned till he had dis- 
covered the Queen’s predilections amongst the numerous 
marriages that were proposed to her, all and each of which 
gave Elizabeth such disquiet. He proceeded now deliberately 
to sound her principal maid-of-honour, under cover of making 
fierce love to her himself. 

With the loud music and the long intervals of inaction 
there was ample opportunity for the process. 

‘We shall soon have nobler doings even than these,’ 
observed Mr Randolph, whispering confidentially to his 
partner, ‘when another royal wedding gladdens the walls of 
folyrood. Shall we dance the Spaniard’s bolero, or the 
Austrian’s gavolte, or our own old English brawl? What- 
~ ever be the measure, Mistress Beton, my only hope is that we 
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Randolph looked very tenderly at her while he spoke, and 
his partner’s ruff heaved visibly. 

‘Nay; you statesmen are too premature,’ she replied. 
‘ Ladies are not to be thus wooed and won in a day, much less 
queens. The Archduke, Don Carlos, Lord Robert—which of 
them can be called a fitting mate for our Sovereign? You 
must not hurry us thus, Mr Randolph ; you are indiscreet.’ 

‘ And cannot you guess why I am so anxious for your mis- 
tress to marry ?’ whispered the insidious statesman, pressing 
nearer to his listener. ‘Is it not that alone which will free 
her beautiful maidens from their self-imposed celibacy ? Till 
that auspicious day even our thoughts are not our own, and a 
man of honour must be tongue-tied on the subject nearest his 
heart.’ 

Mary Beton blushed and trembled. It was almost a de- 
claration, and from that impenetrable and capable man! The 
staid maid-of-honour was losing her head every moment. 

‘It may come sooner than any of us think,’ she murmured, 
giving him her hand to lead her, as the dance demanded, on 
their tour through the rooms. ‘Sooner than any of us 
desire,’ she added, with a sudden resumption of her usual 
stateliness. 

He pressed the hand affectionately, and his voice became 
exceedingly trusting and confidential. Mr Randolph was a 
man who never hesitated to waste a sprat for the purpose of 
catching a salmon. 

‘It will not be Lord Robert,’ said he; ‘I can tell you that, 
though it is as much as my life is worth. But I would trust 
you with my head, beautiful Mistress Beton—far rather than 
my heart,’ he added, in a low fond voice ; ‘ were it not indeed 
too late to make that reservation.’ 

The light seemed to swim in Mary Beton’s eyes, and the 
music was like surging water in her ears. <A true woman, 
despite her natural caution and her court education, she 
returned confidence for confidence. 

‘They do talk of a bridegroom,’ she whispered. ‘It is a 
secret; Mr Randolph ; but I feel I am safe with you. The 
Countess of Lennox has already suggested her son, and I 
think the Queen is not averse to the idea. If it should ever 
ha,’ she added. with rising colour and some hesitation, ‘ wa 
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shail be differently circumstanced, of course ; and, in short, 
the future must always be uncertain for us all.’ 

He replied with less warmth than she perhaps expected ; 
but his commonplaces were extremely polite, nay compli- 
mentary, and when he led her back to the company, there 
was that complacent expression on his countenance, which is 
worn by a man who finds in the hand dealt him the leading 
card of the game. 

Far different was the ‘Purpose’ entertained by Walter 
Maxwell and Mary Carmichael, in their interval of conversa- 
tion. With the frank kindliness of his nature, that honest 
gentleman had determined at least to ask an explanation, ere 
he condemned at once and for ever the woman he felt he still 
loved only too well. 

With this intention he had joined the merry band of mas- 
quers, though his heart was sadly out of tune for mirth, 
and_ had carried off his mistress without hesitation from the ~ 
fair circle who were waiting to be abducted. Nay, when he 
unmasked, and Mistress Carmichael, who had recognised him 
from the first, stole a look at his face, it wore its usual grave 
but kindly expression, and the displeasure which had so 
discomfited her all day, and spoilt her gaiety all night, had 
entirely disappeared. He was determined to be just and 
kind and temperate in his dealing with her, though more than 
life depended on the result. 

When he spoke it was in a low, soft voice, but every syllable 
was strangely emphatic and distinct. 

‘I behaved unkindly in the Queen’s Park,’ said he, ‘ but I 
was hurt and offended at your conduct. Had I not cause?’ 

She blushed, yet her eye was bright with repressed 
exultation. 

‘How have I offended you?’ she asked, quickly. ‘I 
would not do so willingly, you know.’ 

‘I thought you different from the others,’ he resumed, with 
more agitation. ‘In common charity I ask to be undeceived. 
Did I not see you in the Abbey garden the night before 
last?’ 

She trembled all over, but looked him full in the face 
' nevertheless, yet so scared, so startled. : 

‘ What then?’ she murmured, in obvious agitation, 
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‘You were not alone,’ he continued, with a severe brow ; 
‘who was your companion }’ 

She drew a long breath as if immensely relieved, nay, she 
almost smiled as she replied— 

‘Then, you do not know ? you cannot even guess?’ 

‘Had I known,’ he answered, significantly, ‘it would not 
have been the lady I should have questioned.’ 

She raised her head haughtily. 

‘And by what right do you question the lady now?’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Am I answerable to Walter Maxwell for my 
conduct? I take leave to think, sir, you might be better em- 
ployed than in watching my movements.’ 

He was growing very angry and consequently calmer every 
second. 

‘You had rather give no explanation?’ he said, with 
studied politeness, 

She bowed her head in silence, but the colour was fading 
faster and faster from her cheek. 

‘You decline it,’ he added, still very low, but through his 
set teeth. beat ; 

‘Distinctly !’ answered the lady, adding, as only a woman 
would at such a moment, ‘ You are neglecting the figure, the 
dance is going on without you.’ 

After this the pair derived but small gratification, we 
imagine, from the amusements of the evening. Walter Max- 
well took the earliest opportunity of departing to cool his 
irritation in the night air, whither, as we dislike seeing a 
strong man wrestling with pain, we will not follow him. 
Mary Carmichael, however, bore her part bravely to the end ; 
and although her answers were at times a little absent, and 
her laughter somewhat misplaced, none could have guessed 
by her outward bearing that she had so recently seen the 
great stake of her life’s happiness set, played for, and lost. 
She was not the only gambler in the hall. There was one 
heart amongst those dancers within a few yards of ler that 
had resolved to-night to play the great game in which the 
odds were incalculably against it, and which to lose was ruin 
entire and irretrievable. There were a couple now gracefully 
moving through the figure of ‘the Purpose,’ as the music 
swelled and sank in triumphant harmony or pleading sweet- 
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ness, of whom one was enjoying unconsciously the gratifica- 
tion of the moment, gay, kindly, generous, and impression- 
able, yet calm and dignified because thinking no evil, and the 
other with beating heart and swimming brain was steeped to 
the lips in the intoxication of that madness which comes but 
once in a lifetime, and seems to have but one fatal and in- 
variable result. 

Woe to the idolater! It is written on the tables of stone: 
Woe to the idolater! Be the image what it may, wood 
brass, or marble, or one ‘a little lower than the angels,’ whom 
the worshipper must needs exalt above the Being to whom the 
heavenly Host itself is but as dust in the hollow of a man’s 
hand. The punishment shall not come from abroad ; it shall 
not be wrought by foreign enmity, nor owe its keenest pang 
to foreign injustice. If so, the sting would be extracted ; the 
vengeance incomplete. No; Dagon alone shall crush the 
deluded votary who grovelled at Dagon’s pedestal. It is the 
hand he trusted that shall strike him to the heart, the feet 
he kissed that shall spurn him in the dust. When he shall 
have stripped himself of all to do his false god service ; when 
he shall have lost his friends, his wealth, his fame, his self- 
respect, and forfeited his honour, and pawned his birthright, 
then, and not till then, shall the image of stone rock and totter 
and fall upon him and crush him to powder. Were there no 
world but this, it would indeed be better for that man that he 
had never been born. 

The Dagon of to-night was fair to look on, queenly and 
graceful and gloriously beautiful. It seemed unnatural to 
refuse her homage ; it seemed ecstasy to kneel and supplicate 
and adore. The worshipper was in the wildest stage of his 
idolatry. He looked for no greater glory than to lay down 
life and heart and soul at her feet. 

What good results could come from such a link between 
the lovely Queen of Scotland and the infatuated minstrel of 
France 4 
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CHAPTER XVII 


‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
Ur his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.’ 


ARY STUART still wore in her bosom the gold heart 

that had been won by Chastelar in his victory of the 

day. This it was that had so elated him at the banquet ; 

this it was that gave him courage in the dance to speak 
words of love to his Queen. 

The distant music had subsided to a low, plaintive strain ; 
the apartment into which, in their turn, the two had seemed 
to float upon those floods of melody was bathed in a subdued 
and softened light ; the odour of perfumes loaded the atmos- 
phere ; and the sounds of far-off revelry did but add to the 
languor and seclusion of the scene. Mary’s cheek was a 
shade paler and her step’scarce so byoyant as usual. She 
seemed fatigued, and whilst awaiting the louder peal of music 
that should summon them back to the dance, the Queen 
seated herself on a low chair near the doorway, and fixed her 
eyes upon the floor with a dreamy, listless gaze. Chastelar 
remained standing, bent over her chair as if fascinated, spell- 
bound. The music sank lower and lower, and they were 
alone ! 

At last the Queen raised her eyes to his, and what she saw 
there brought the blood reddening to her brow. It broke the 
charm,» however, and the poet found his voice to speak, 
though his lips trembled so that he could scarcely form his 
words. He knelt before her as he would have knelt to a saint. 

‘Ah! madam,’ he exclaimed in broken accents, ‘accept my 
homage, my thanks, my everlasting gratitude. This is the 
day in Chastelar’s life that he had better lay him down and 
die in his great happiness, for the sun can never shine on 
such another for him again.’ 

She smiled on him, half-kindly and half-pitiful. 

“Why should you thus thank me, Chastelfr?’ she said. 
‘What have I granted to my Troubadour that is not richly 
merited by one so loyal, so devoted, and so true?’ 


Mi, 
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She spoke lightly and playfully, yet was there a tone of 
repressed feeling in ker voice. No woman alive could have 
looked unmoved on the depth of intense devotion that glowed 
in Chastelar’s face. 

‘Ay, madam,’ he replied, ‘you have ever been kind and 
condescending and gracious to your slave. You know not 
what your notice is to him: how he watches every turn of 
your face, and hangs on every word of your lips. What the 
blessed sunlight is to creation—its hope, its love, its pride, 
its whole existence—such is your presence, O Mary! O my 
Queen ! to me.’ 

‘Nay,’ she replied, half-rising from her seat, and looking 
round as though not caring that their dialogue should be over- 
heard ; ‘nay, Chastelir, now you are trenching on your own 
prerogative, and wasting on my solitary ear the materials for 
a sonnet which should delight the whole Court. I cannot 
listen to such compliments from my Troubadour, save in 
verse.’ 

‘You will listen to them thus,’ he exclaimed, eagerly. 
‘You will allow me to lay at your feet a volume I have long 
wished, but not dared, to pray you to accept. May I expe- 
rience this great happiness? Is it a promise?’ 

She bowed her fair head in acquiescence, and her colour 
went and came. Queen though she were, Mary Stuart was 
also a woman to the heart’s core; and it was not in woman’s 
nature but to experience a tinge of gratification and triumph 
in an authority so despotic, a dominion so complete as this. 

Emboldened by the permission, he hurried on :— 

‘I would lay all I have—my fame, my happiness, my life, 
nay, my very soul—at your Majesty’s feet, and thank and 
bless you, even did you trample them to dust. O madam! 
have you not read of such devotion? can you not believe in 
it? Do you not know that there may exist a love so pure, 
so holy, so self-denying, that its blessing and its privilege is 
to give all and ask for nothing in return ?’ 

Again she looked around her, startled and confused, but 
there were no listeners near. Still the strain of ‘the Purpose’ 
stole soft and low and soothing on her ear. She resolved she 
‘ must never hear him speak again like this; but the moments 
‘were all the more precious at the time. It would be too 
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unkind to check him harshly now. He was madly in love 
with her, no doubt; and his punishment would come quite 
soon enough: meantime, she thought it better to treat the 
whole affair playfully. 

‘I too can write verses,’ said she, with a bright smile. 
‘Shall I repeat you a couplet or two I composed to-day? 
They are not amiss, Chastelar, at least for a queen! and con- 
sidering they are in rhyme, they are tolerably true—too true, 
I fear; the more the.pity. Listen, Troubadour, and take a 
lesson in your own trade; moreover, beseech you, mark the 
moral, for that is the whole merit of the stave :— 


‘Wild Folly, so the legends tell, 
Was wedded to-a.maid, 
A dusky maid that used to dwell 
In drowsy summer-shade. 


‘ Their offspring is a fairy elf, 
A thing of tricks and wiles; 
He plays with hearts to please himself, 
And when they break he smiles, 


*Unpitied pain and toil in vain 
That little tyrant brings ; 
And those who fain would slip his chain, 
Must cheat him of his wings. 


‘To Cupid’s tortures, you may guess, 
Each parent lends a part ; 
The chain, the toils, from Idleness, 
While Folly adds the smart.’ 


‘And yet, madam, there are chains that the slave hugs to 
his bosom,’ answered Chastelar, gazing on her with looks of 
imploring affection ; ‘ there is a labour of love that is sweeter 
than the profoundest repose; there is a pain that we prize 
and cherish, clasping it tighter and tighter till it pierces to 
our hearts, and so we die.’ 

‘Such chains I would not lay on my servants,’ said the 
Queen: ‘such labour I would never impose; such pain I 
could not bear to inflict.’ 

He looked up brightly. 

‘Say you so, madam?’ he replied; ‘then indeed do you 
give me new life, and something to live for. You graciously 
accepted that trinket from me to-day; and the proudest 
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moment of my existence was when I saw it on your breast 
to-night ; that gold heart is but an emblem of mine own ; it 
is yours, my Queen, if you will deign to take it. Do with it 
what you will; keep it, or break it, or cast it scornfully 
away. 

He took the Queen’s hand as he spoke, and pressed it fer- 
vently to his lips; but he had gone too far, and Mary, rising 
from her chair, snatched her hand from him, and drew herself 
to her full height. 

‘You forget,’ she said; ‘you must surely forget where we 
are, and to whom you speak! This is Holyrood, Monsieur 
Chastelar, the royal palace of the kings of Scotland ; and I am 
Mary Stuart, its mistress and its Queen. Lead me back, sir, 
to the dancers; the music warns us; and do not expect to be 
forgiven if you should so far presume again.’ 

She spoke angrily, yet some feeling of compunction smote 
her the while; and perhaps she was not quite so angry as she 
looked. She gave him her hand to lead her back to the 
dance with lofty condescension ; and it was remarked on her 
return to the hall, by more than one acute observer, that the 
Queen seemed to have quite recovered her fatigue, and that 
her colour was deeper, her glance brighter, and her step firmer 
than during the earlier part of the evening. One pair of eyes, 
too, that never left him save when they met his own, that 
shone with liquid lustre when he was present, and filled many 
a time with unbidden tears when he was far away, gazed 
wistfully on Chastelar to-night, and a fond heart wondered 
why his face was so pale, and his manner so dejected and 
wild and sad. 

Mary Hamilton was one of those characters less rare in her 
own than in the stronger sex, with whom, to use the poet’s 
expression, ‘love is its own avenger.’ For such, happiness, 
when it does come, should indeed be intense, for their suffer- 
ings are acute, their doubts harassing, their self-depreciation 
unsparing in proportion to the abandonment with which they 
merge their whole existence in that of another. It is good to 
love for those who can love wisely, but, alas! for the self-in- 
flicted tortures of the heart that loves too well. 

The revel was at its height ; louder and louder pealed the 
music, faster and faster flew the dancers; all seemed bent on 
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the enjoyment of the hour, and resolved that the concluding 
scene of the festival should be the wildest and merriest of the 
night. To look at those panting forms, flushed cheeks, bright 
eyes, and floating tresses, who would have believed but that 
here, if anywhere, was to be found the gaiety that flings itself 
without reservation into the pleasures of the moment? Who 
would have thought there could be room for care or sorrow 
in the fair bosoms heaving proudly under pearls and gold, or 
detect the ring of spurious metal in the joyous tones that told 
of gratified vanity and partial approbation, and careless, 
thoughtless mirth ? 

It is better to leave your partner when you have shawled 
her deftly at the door ; there she bids you a cordial, perhaps 
even a tender ‘ good-night’ with her mask on, the same mask 
you always see, that is painted in such a radiant smile. It 
comes off though in her dressing-room, when the aching 
temples are released from their garland, and the shining tresses 
are unbound, and the being that+you have envied as a model 
of good sense, gaiety, and content, sits her down with a weary 
sigh, and dismissing‘ you-and your platitudes, with which she 
seemed so highly delighted, from her thoughts, leans her head 
upon her hand, while the hot tears trickle through her fingers 
for the sake of somebody you never saw or heard of, who is 
far, far away. 

Perhaps you are even with her; perhaps you, too, meeting 
her gloved hand in the dance, wince under the senseless ex- 
terior which you assume with your evening clothes, in painful 
consciousness that you cannot quite forget a Somebody of 
your own, the very rustle of whose dress was music to your 
ears in the olden golden days that are spent and vanished like 
a dream; ay, though you seemed so gay and caustic and 
debonair in the cloak-room a while since, when you walk out 
into the night, the stars you loved to watch for her sake long 
ago, look down upon you more in pity than reproach, and the 
sighing wind reminds you, as it never fails to do, of the 
gentle face that was all your trust and treasure once, that is 
lost to you now for evermore. There is no need for you tw 
hum the refrain of that beautiful song, wailing for ‘the ten- 
der grace of a day that is dead.’ Are you likely to forget it, 
clinging as it does about your heart like ice, and chilling you 
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to the marrow even now? Never mind! you have ‘done 
your ball’ handsomely and creditably, both to self and partner; 
it matters little that you are a couple of well-dressed hypo- 
crites, covering your respective sores under broadcloth and 
Mechlin lace; you have offered your incense at the conven- 
tional altar ; you have sacrificed religiously to society ; you 
are at liberty to take off your trappings now, and wash the 
paint from your wan faces, and go both of you away by your- 
selves, to be as wretched as you please. 

The Queen and her Maries danced on, fresh and gay to the 
very last. Even the musician’s well-trained fingers seemed 
less untiring than the ladies’ feet. But the revel came to an 
end soon after midnight, and the sentinels at the palace gates, 
relieved at. that hour, glanced admiringly after the noble 
groups that departed in quick succession ; some of the older 
and statelier forms, be it observed, walking with a more staid 
aud solemn air than usual, attributable to the excess of the 
Queen’s hospitality, and the excellence of the French wines 
that graced her table. ° 

There were two individuals, however, now strolling away 
arm-in-arm with an appearance of great cordiality, who never 
suffered their brains to be heated beyond their self-control, and 
who, relying on their wits asthe good swordsman on his blade, 
were careful to keep those weapons constantly bright and 
keen and tempered for immediate use. They were engaged, 
even in this friendly promenade, in a kind of moral fencing- 
bout, with muffled points indeed, and bloodless intentions, 
yet such as should prove to each his adversary’s strength 
against the future possibility of a real encounter. 

Said Mr Randolph to Secretary Maitland— 

‘The revel hath indeed sped gaily. I never witnessed a 
merrier even at the English court, where my royal mistress 
hath always given so hearty a welcome to the Lord of Leth- 
ington, The masques were quaint, the music exquisite, the 
supper beyond all praise. Holyrood was indeed to-night one 
blaze of splendour.’ ; 

‘ And our Scottish ladies?’ asked the Secretary, who had 
not failed to observe his companion’s attention to Mistress 
Beton, and, suspecting his design, glanced curiously at his 
face to gather what he could from that inscrutable volume, 
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The Firth down yonder sleeping in the moonlight, could 
not have been less unruffled than the Englishman’s counten- 
ance ; nevertheless, his language was too enthusiastic to be 
sincere, 

‘They are above all praise,’ said he. ‘ Were I one of those 
soft-headed, iron-handed paladins of fifty years ago, I would 
break any number of lances in maintaining your Queen and 
her Maries to be the brightest bevy of beauty in Christendom ! 
But those follies went out with the mass to make room for 
others! And, by the way, what thinks worthy Master Knox 
and his godly party of all this feasting and fiddling and 
mummery ?’ 

‘There is a strong feeling of religion amongst our towns- - 
folk,’ was the guarded answer, ‘ combined with loyalty to Her 
Majesty.’ 

‘Then they desire to see her wedded,’ resumed Randolph. 
‘It rejoices me to hear this, guessing, as I think I can, at the 
Queen of England’s wishes. -Frankly now, and between 
friends, hath your beautiful Mistress no predilection for any 
of her wooers ?’ ‘ 

‘IT am only a statesman,’ answered Maitland, laughing. ‘I 
can fathom a plot or an intrigue ; but a woman’s schemes are 
far too deep for me. I believe, however, that on this subject 
ladies are not prone to speak their real minds,’ 

‘Lord Robert Dudley is a stanch Protestant?’ proceeded 
Randolph, interrogatively ; ‘and a comely, personable noble- 
man besides ? 

‘Would your mistress like to part with him to mine?’ 
said the other, with increasing mirth. ‘If Dudley aims at a 
crown-matrimonial, Mr Randolph, he need not cross: the 
Tweed to fetch it, or we are strangely misinformed in the 
North.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered the Englishman, ‘I will be frank with 
you. The Maiden Queen would be loathe to resign either 
title. But it is not on her marriage that the eyes of all Pro- 
testant Europe are fixed. The destiny of the Reformed 
Church will be strongly influenced by Mary Stuart’s choice 
of a husband.’ 

‘She will be guided doubtless in this, as in everything, by 
the wishes of her people and the advice of her royal cousin,’ 
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was the diplomatic reply. ‘The Austrian and the Spanish 
match are alike distasteful. The Archduke is a greybeard, 
and Don Carlos a puling, sickly boy. You see, I can be 
candid with you. Our Queen will have none of these.’ 

Mr Randolph, in common with the general public, had 
known this important disclosure for weeks. It was his cue, 
however, to accept the communication for somewhat more 
than it was worth. 

‘As we are in confidence, then,’ he continued, ‘I will 
round in your ear an idea of mineown. What if the Scottish 
Queen should unite herself to one of her own blood, and of 
suitable years, thus avoiding all foreign influences, the while 
she does no violence to her natural inclinations ?—a goodly 
young gentleman, of honest nurture, and of the Reformed 
religion. Surely such a mate could be found amongst the 
noble families in both kingdoms.’ 

It was a leading suggestion, from which Randolph hoped 
to gather a corroboration of Mary Beton’s intelligence ; but 
he had to do with one as skilled in statecraft as himself, and 
equally unhampered by compunctions as to truth or sincerity, 

‘There is none that I can think of,’ replied Maitland, with 
an air of such exceeding candour that the other felt convinced 
he was telling him a lie—‘ unless it be young Lord Darnley ; 
and there are so many objections to his claim, that although 
it has often been considered, it has never been entertained for 
amoment. Is it possible that it would meet with your Court’s 
approval ?’ 

‘I cannot answer without instructions,’ said Randolph, 
laughing: and wishing each other ‘ good night,’ the well- 
matched pair separated, without either having gained a de- 
cided advantage in the encounter of their wits. 

The Laird of Lethington, indeed, who had been acting on 
the defensive, was satisfied with his own reticence, although 
his suspicions were aroused, and the eternal question, ‘ What 
is he aiming at?’ that haunts the diplomatist, followed him 
to his pillow; but Mr Randolph was puzzled and discomfited. 
He could not piece his information together as he liked into 
one of those perfect specimens of workmanship which he 
delighted to forward to Secretary Cecil for the inspection of 
his Queen. Nevertheless he sat up far into the night, writing a 
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state-paper to the English grand vizier, and when it was 
finished, such is the inconsistency of man, dwelt with con- 
siderable complacency on the handsome stately image of the 
lady who had suggested it. The road to power is not often 
strewed with flowers. Mr Randolph had no objection to 
gather them when he could do so without going out of his 
way, though he was the last man to keep them when withered, 
or indeed care for them one jot after the first freshness was 
off their bloom. 

But what were the musings of a weary courtier, or even 
the misgivings of a baffled diplomatist, to the tide of anxiety 
and anguish that surged through the overwrought brain of 
Chastelar, till the poet felt as if he must go mad? Alas! 
for the gift, dangerous as it is brilliant, of a vivid imagination 
acting on a deep and tender heart. There are certain insects 
in the tropics, with which, unconscious of the cruelty, ladies 
are wont to trim their dresses, that sparkle like diamonds, 
when thus impaled in torture :-while they suffer they glow, 
and when they cease to glow they die. So itis with certain 
temperaments, and those not the dullest nor the least amiable 
of their kind, Their very lustre arises from the pain that is 
goading them within. The flash that sets the table in a roar 
springs often from an aching heart: the glowing words that 
clothe immortal thoughts in godlike imagery rise to lips wet 
with the bitterest draught of all. Who can describe happiness 
so vividly as he who feels that it can never be his own ? 
Who yearns for beauty with the thirst of him to whom all 
that is fairest in earth and heaven but mocks the impotence 
of his despair? If such temperaments enjoy keenly, and 
indeed it would be hard if they did not, they suffer with an 
intensity of pain that goads them nearly to madness, and 
causes them to rush into follies and extravagances such as less 
ardent natures are never tempted to commit. 

Chastelar left the hall tortured with shame and doubt and 
fear. Sometimes he wondered at his own recklessness, that 
could thus risk his very existence on a word; for he felt that 
if Mary were really offended, and he were banished from the 
Court, he had better die. Then he taxed the Queen with 
perfidy, injustice, hardness of heart. Anon, a softer feeling 
argued that his offence waa not of so grievous @ nature after 
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all, that the Sovereign might pardon and look kindly on a 
confession of such devotion to the woman, nay, that it might 
have been welcome to her and expected longago, But Mary’s 
image, rising from her chair in offended majesty, dispelled 
this brighter vision ; and though his very heart was flooded 
with the remembrance of her beauty, the sense of hopelessness 
that had chilled it so often, seemed to creep over him and 
paralyse him as of old. At least he felt he could not bear 
her displeasure. She had turned away from him when he 
had sought her eye after the dance. Perhaps she was mor- 
tally offended, and would never speak to him again. Like 
all others under the same spell, he was totally incapable of 
‘judging his own case, and saw everything in a false light. 
He was even himself aware that he could no longer rely upon 
his faculties, and yet he felt an irresistible impulse goading 
him to action, no matter what. There is method in every 
phase of madness save one, and that is the madness of a man 
in love. 

He paced his room in an agony of irresolution. At last he 
made up his mind to ask the Queen’s forgiveness. He could 
not sleep without it. He must have it this very night before 
she retired. He bethought him of the book that she had 
consented to accept. It was a happy idea: that unconscious 
little volume should befriend him. He would present it to 
her on his knees, and would read his sentence in the looks 
with which she received the token. He was more composed 
now, and felt as if he were about the most rational proceeding 
in the world. 

Acting on this suggestion, Chastelar, with his offering in 
his hand, stole softly through the gallery and up the staircase 
that led to the Queen’s private apartments. The lights were 
already extinguished, and none were moving in the palace, 
gave one or two tired domestics, loitering drowsily to bed. 
With a beating heart and noiseless tread he reached the door 
of an ante-room that led to the Queen’s chamber, and paused 
for an instant to listen. The latch of the door clanked loudly 
as he opened it, but all was dark within. 

Whilst deliberating whether to enter or not, a light shone 
along the passage, and a measured step, accompanied by the 
rustle of a lady’s dress, made his heart leap to his mouth At 
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this juncture, his presence of mind, which had so strangely 
abandoned him all night, came back in a moment. Without 
looking to identify the intruder, he laid his book upon the 
door-sill, and stooping down imprinted a kiss on the threshold, 
as one who takes his last leave of the shrine that guards his 
idol ere he retires. In rising he encountered the Queen her- 
self, still in her robes of ceremony and alone. She was pro- 
ceeding from the Countess of Argyle’s chamber to her own, 
and had dismissed all her attendants save the two that were 
even now waiting for her in her bedroom. She started when she 
saw Chastelar, and the blood came to her cheek. Was it the 
light that shone round her like a glory in the poet’s heated 
imagination that produced the semblance, or was it his own 
fancy, or could it be reality? He thought her eyes looked 
wet with tears. 

This was too much for his overwrought feelings. He flung 
himself at Mary’s feet, and taking the skirt of her robe in 
his hands, literally kissed the hem of her garment again 
and again. 

‘Forgive me, madam, forgive me!’ he exclaimed, in broken 
accents, and weeping like a woman ora child. ‘I could not 
bear it ; I could not rest ; I felt I had offended you—I who 
would die to give you a moment’s pleasure. I wasmad! I 
knew not what I did; but I crept here to lay my offering at 
your feet, and to pray for your forgiveness ; although you 
would not know it, would never hear or heed me. Pardon! 
oh! pardon me, my Queen !’ 

She could not but pity him; she who was so good and 
tender-hearted and pitiful to all: his sorrow was so obvious, 
his misery so complete. She gave him her white hand and 
bade him rise to his feet ; then she chid him gently, kindly, 
with a grave sorrow on her young face, like a mother who 
takes to task a dear but froward child. 

‘ You would not grieve me, Chastelar,’ said she, ‘ I know. 
Not one of my Scottish subjects is more loyal and true than 
my French minstrel. Give me your book ; I will accept it as 
a pledge of your service and fidelity to your sovereign. To 
your sovereign, she added, with a significant look, before 
which his eyes were lowered, and his whole countenance fell. 
*I am not only Mary Stuart,’ she added—and perhaps it was 
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but his fancy made him think there was a dash of sadness in 
her tone—‘ I am the Queen of Scotland as well. This eountry, 
too, is not like France ; there are grave eyes watching here 
to which the lightest matters are a scandal and an offence. 
Enough of this. I have resolved to trust you, Chastelar: I 
will employ you in my service. You will be far from Holy- 
rood, Sut you will be fulfilling my wishes and furthering my 
interests. To-morrow you will receive your instructions. 
Chastelar, I can count on obedience. Farewell !’ 

There was a tone of sorrow in her voice, and she looked on 
him very sadly as she passed on into her apartments out of 
his sight. 

Though he heard her words, they were unable to rouse him ; 
though he saw the glance he appeared to heed it not; his 
frame seemed crushed and powerless ; his head was sunk on 
his breast ; when he lifted it, she was gone. Then he drew 
himself up and looked around him like a man who wakes from 
some ghastly dream. His face was very white when he walked 
away, and there was a smile on it not pleasant to behold. 
You may see such on the face of one who is sentenced to 
death. 

Why should he be pitied? If a man must needs sit down 
to play his all, whose fault is it that he gets up a beggar? If 
he grasps at the phial, though it be marked ‘ Poison,’ and 
drains it to the dregs, what is he to expect? Experience will 
not warn the gambler, he must go to the workhouse at last ; 
nor reason stay the hand of the suicide, he must die like a 
dog—in a ditch. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


*™o seek hot water beneath cauld ice, 
I trow it is a great folie; 
I have asked grace at a graceless face, 
But there is nane for my men and me.’ 


HE Queen and her brother sat in grave deliberation in 
her Majesty’s private apartment. Moray’s face betrayed, 
under its usual composure, a sense of triumph and satisfaction. 

M 
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The scheming earl had succeeded in bringing about an inter- 
view, from which he expected great things, forgetting, as such 
intriguers often do, the frank nature of his sister, and the un- 
compromising character of the churchman whom he wished 
her to conciliate. He glanced anxiously now and then at the 
timepiece, for men of his stamp have scant leisure to spare, 
and something like a smile overspread his features as he de- 
tected a bustle in the anteroom which indicated an arrival. 

Mary seemed absent and depressed. With her cheek lean- 
ing on her hand, she had listened to her brother’s arguments 
like one whose thoughts are far away. She was already con- 
scious that the burden of state-craft was too heavy for her to 
bear ; her young head and heart, too, were aching under the 
weight and restrictions of a crown. 

She looked up with a weary sigh when the door opened, 
and a staid usher, too long schooled at court to betray surprise, 
whatever he might feel, announced the entrance of Mr John 
Knox. 

The Reformer advanced with the grave, dignified air that 
was habitual to him, and that sprang from no advantages of 
bodily presence, but from the consciousness of unshaken in- 
tegrity within, His flowing beard and long black gown 
accorded well with the severe and thoughtful brow. For an 
instant, as he lifted his eyes to the beautiful face of his sove- 
reign, they shone with an expression of pity and admiration, 
that. softened -his whole countenance ; but the gleam was 
transient, soon to make way for an increased rigidity of 
demeanour, as the churchman recalled the sacred nature of his 
office, and the interests he felt commissioned to represent. 

The Queen rose when he entered and greeted him courte- 
ously. They formed a strange contrast, that pair of disput- 
ants ; icy winter and leafy June, the budding hawthorn and 
the gnarled oak-branch, the smiling sunbeam and the keen 
north blast, could not have been more different. For a mo- 
ment they were silent, and scanned each other narrowly. Her 
Majesty, as became her rank, was the first to speak. 

‘I have summoned you, Master Knox,’ said she, ‘ for that 
I would not willingly mistrust a friend without an explana- 
tion, or condemn a subject unheard. There is sedition abroad 
in Scotland, and those in whom a Queen should put her con- 
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fidence conspire to bring her authority to nought. Master 
Knox, Master Knox! can you answer to your sovereign the 
heavy charges brought against you ?’ 

‘To my Sovereign, and to hers,’ replied the Reformer, point- 
ing upward. ‘Confront me with mine accusers, madam, and 
I will put them to open shame.’ 

‘ Nay,’ resumed the Queen, glancing at her brother as if 
for support, ‘ I can judge of your sedition for myself. Have 
you not written a book expressly to overthrow my just govern- 
ment, wherein the casuistry and lore for which you are cele- 
brated have been employed for the worse purpose ; but which, 
nevertheless, I will commission the most learned’men in Eu- 
rope to refute? Have you not stirred up rebellion, and even 
caused bloodshed, in England, to sap the very foundations of 
my throne? Have you not practised the black unhallowed 
art of magic, rather than leave a stone unturned to further 
your cruel and undutiful enmity against me, your Queen ?’ 

‘ Madam,’ replied the preacher, not without a certain sar- 
castic admiration in his tone, ‘ you are skilled in the know- 
ledge of the schools, and for a gentlewoman tolerably familiar 
with the laws of logic and the rules of disputation. I will 
answer your charges categorically and in order. If to teach 
the word of truth to the discomfiture of idolatry ; if to exhort 
the multitude to that worship of the Spirit which is alone 
acceptable in the sight of Heaven ; if to fulfil the commission 
of my Master by waging war to death against the Roman 
Antichrist, to hew down root and branch, and cast into the fire 
the deadly upas-tree—its breviaries, its scapularies, its masses, 
its mummeries, its rank blasphemous ceremonials: if this be 
sedition and rebellion, I plead guilty. If princes are not 
better served by those who have cast off the yoke of the 
popish despot, aud if subjects are not more loyal who fear 
God and honour the king, than those who flatter the crown 
and obey the crozier—if your Grace have not more cheerful 
homage from your free Scottish people than ever your fathers 
enjoyed from our priest-ridden forebears—I plead guilty. If 
mine enemies can prove that one drop of blood hath ever been 

‘shed by my influence or my consent, if they can deny that 
‘wherever I have lived, at Geneva, in England, at Berwick, and 
now in Edinburgh, it has been my constant endeavour to 
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inculcate the doctrines of “peace and good-will,” and God 
hath so blessed my labours that they have borne fruit an hun- 
dredfold—lI plead guilty. With regard to the charge of magic, 
I can the more easily bear the brunt of that indictment when 
I mind me that my Master while on earth was taxed with the 
same accusation. What said the priests? the priests, madam, 
who like your own were fain to own all the wealth and power 
of earth at the loss of heaven—“ He casteth out devils,” said 
they, ‘“‘ by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” So far as I 
have striven to walk in the footsteps of my Master—so far as 
my weak unworthy efforts have been directed to follow His 
example— to this also I plead guilty. But if these charges 
fail, as fail they must when your Grace brings your own clear- 
sighted reason to bear upon them, the verdict will be “ not 
guilty,” and the accusation of rebellion and sedition falls to 
the ground.’ 

Mary had been listening with obvious impatience and no 
very close attention. - She had perhaps made up her mind 
beforehand. She had again seated herself, and tapped the 
floor fretfully with her foot, glancing occasionally at her 
brother as if to ascertain his opinion of the controversy. 
Moray looked on with the calm approval of a partisan, who 
thinks his own man is getting the best of it. When Knox 
paused, the Queen broke in with unusual vehemence. 

‘And the book? At least you cannot deny the book, nor 
its object, nor its reflections on my mother and myself. Even 
the ‘nice casuistry of Master Knox cannot refine away his 
authorship of that “First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women.” Oh! it is a worthy title 
for a worthy production! and, in any other country under 
heaven but this, it would have brought its writer to the block. 
By the crown I wear, in a parallel case, my cousin of England 
would have had it burnt by the common hangman !’ 

She breathed quick, and gesticulated more than was her 
wont. She was lashing herself into anger, the gentle Queen, 
as she thought of her own weakness and Elizabeth Tudor’s 
strength. Knox met her glance unmoved. When thus em- 
barked on the tide of argument, he was no more to be influ- 
enced by force than persuasion ; the softest eyes that ever 
smiled, and the sternest brows that ever frowned, were alike 
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to him. In the pride of his calling, and the fierce delight of 
disputation, a man of marble within and without. 

‘ As to the book that so angers your Majesty, said he, ‘I 
own to it freely. Yes, I wrote it deliberately, and on reflec- 
tion; nor is there a position laid down, nor an argument 

adduced in the whole of it, that I fear to establish and sub- 
stantiate before any ten of the most learned men in Europe!’ 

‘Then you maintain that I have no just authority even 
over my own subjects?’ urged the Queen, with difficulty 
keeping back her tears. 

‘These are all fair matters for dispute, madam,’ was his 
reply. ‘The learned may surely be suffered to discuss such 
questions unmolested, when they refrain from putting their 
theories of good government into practice. Plato himself, as 
I need scarcely remind your Majesty, argued the necessity of 
many reforms fundamentally opposed to the very principles 

_of the commonwealth in which he lived. The ktera scripta 
manet indeed, madam; but it is for future generations; and no 
book written, if left unfortified by persecution, ever yet sub- 
verted the authority existent at the time it was composed, 
and against which it may seem to have been aimed. Besides, 
madam,’ added the churchman, warming into good-humour 
as he got into the full swing of his oratory, ‘my book was 
not directed so much against yourself as your namesake, the 
bloody Jezebel of England, with her wicked satellites, godless 
Ciardiner and blaspheming Bonner, the one on her right hand, 
and the other on her left! Had I meant to have troubled 
your estate, madam, would I not have chosen a more fitting 
time, and a weaker breach in the defences, for my assault ?’ 

‘But at least,’ resumed Mary, a little mollified by this ad- 
mission, ‘ye cannot deny that ye have taught the people to 
follow a religion different from that of their prince. How is 
‘this to be reconciled with the divine command that subjects 
should obey their rulers? I cannot wrestle with you in argu- 
ment, Master Knox ; I am but a foolish woman after all ; yet 
here, methinks, I have you on the hip.’ 

He paused a moment, like a true rhetorician, gratified at an 

_ opposition he deemed worthy to be controverted. _ 

' ¢The objection, madam,’ he answered, ‘is a fair one; yet 

thus do I demolish it. True religion, it cannot be disputed, 
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cometh from God, and not from the king, else why are wa 
enjoined but to honour the latter, whilst we are to fear, and 
consequently obey, the former? This is the argument posi- 
tive. Of the negative, I can produce instances in abundance. 
The following may be thought sufficient :—The Hebrews were 
not to conform to the idolatry of Pharaoh or the self-glorifica- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar the King, nor were the primitive 
Christians to practise the degrading superstitions of the Roman 
Emperors.’ 

‘Good,’ replied Mary ; ‘ yet we read not that Jew or Chris- 
tian was justified in resisting with the sword.’ 

‘The Almighty had not seen fit to give them the power,’ 
answered Knox. 

‘Then you hold that subjects are entitled to take up arms 
against their sovereign,’ proceeded Mary. ‘In good faith, 
Master Knox, this is a dangerous doctrine even in these law- 
less times.’ 

‘Extreme means are allowable in extreme cases,’ was his 
reply ; ‘the father hath authority over his family, but if the 
father be seized with madness, it is lawful for the children to 
rise up against him, and, stripping him of his power, to place 
him under constraint, for his safety and their own. So is it 
with princes, madam; and that prince who goeth about in 
his frenzy to commit iniquity, must be disarmed, deposed, 
and cast into prison until he hath been brought to a more sober 
mind, and disciplined to submission under the will of Heaven.’ 

It was a bold argument to propound in a royal palace in 
the presence of majesty itself. The Queen looked at her 
brother, astonished and aghast. True to his part, Moray 
assumed an air of profound reflection and conviction after 
mature thought, Again Mary felt goaded to irritation as she 
wondered how Elizabeth would have brooked a similar dis- 
cussion, but she commanded herself with a strong effort, and 
shifted her ground for a new attack. 

‘And where shall we find this will of Heaven declared,’ 
argued the Queen, ‘or who shall decide between you and ma 
when each interprets differently the same command ?’ 

‘The words of Scripture and the ordinances of the Church 
are sufficient for our guidance,’ replied the preacher. 

‘But your Church is not mine,’ retorted the Queen. ‘I 
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believe in my heart the Church of Rome to be the true Church 
of God.’ 

‘Your will, madam,’ said the other, ‘ cannot impose a rea- 
son, neither doth opinion constitute argument; I am fully 
prepared to bear witness against the Scarlet Woman whom 
ye would fain substitute for the pure Spouse: but I will 
employ the weapons of controversy, in which mine adversaries 
are so skilled, to do battle for the right. I will undertake to 
prove, against the strongest of your priestly disputants, that 
the Romish Church hath more degenerated from the truth and 
purity of apostolic teaching, than the Jews from the ordinances 
handed down to them by their first lawgivers—Moses and 
Aaron—when they shouted to the Roman governor that he 
should crucify the innocent, and let Barabbas go free.’ 

‘ My conscience tells me it is not so,’ answered Mary. ‘I 
cannot contend with you in argument, as it is neither my pro- 
fession nor my pleasure; but I have read and studied and 
formed my own conclusions, Why should not my views be 
as clear as yours, or may we not both be right?’ 

‘Impossible !’ thundered Knox. ‘Ye shall come out from 
the ungodly, and shall not be partakers with them—no, not 
of one single drop in the cup of their abominations, There 
is but one straight path for monarch and subject, the queen on 
her throne and the beggar at the gate. I tell you, madam, 
that if you deviate from it one hair’s-breadth, you shall be lost 
in the howling wilderness, and become the prey of the raging 
lion, I-will not concede to you one jot nor one tittle ; I will 
prove to you that your tenets are false, your practice sinful, 
and your ceremonials blasphemous. Stone by stone will I 
destroy the edifice that priestly ambition hath raised on the 
foundations of corruption, and cemented with the blood of the 
prophets from time to time, even unto this day. First of all, 
I will demolish the very keystone on which the whole fabric 
rests ; I will cast down the idol and trample it under my feet ; 
I will testify in the face of all men against the gross and god- 
less mummery of the mass.’ 

Mary looked shocked and a little scared at his vehemence ; 
‘she was irritated, too, by this unscrupulous attack on all she: 
held most sacred, but she controlled herself, and only replied, 
quietly— 
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« Abuse is not argument, Master Knox; neither are asser. 
tions of much weight until they are proved.’ 

He settled his gown on his shoulders, and spreading his 
hands before him, proceeded to demonstrate his propositions 
in the manner that had become habitual to him in the pulpit, 
checking off the main points of his argument on his fingers as 
he proceeded. 

‘Ye maintain the-mass,’ said he, ‘to be a sacrifice, and, as 
such, to be holy in itself, for that things are sanctified which 
have been once placed upon the altar! Ye argue that in the 
Scriptures are to be found antitypes that shall support this 
doctrine, and that Melchizedek, when he brought out bread 
and wine before Abraham, prefigured the offering which ye 
now esteem to be the holiest of mysteries. I will not pause 
to discuss with one of your Majesty’s learning the object with 
which Melchizedek brought forth these provisions, nor the 
arguments which may be produced for and against the prob- 
ability that he simply offered them as refreshment to Abraham 
and his company. . We will let this be for the present, and 
proceed at once to the very root and core of the matter. Ye 
shall observe, madam. that of sacrifices, there are two kinds— 
the sacrifices of propitiation, and the sacrifices of thanksgiving 
—the propitiatorve and the eucharistie. Now, with regard 
to the former,’ 

‘Hold, sir!’ interrupted the Queen, much to the divine’s 
disappointment. ‘Now ye are launched on the depths of 
controversial divinity, which are too profound for me, and ye 
world fain confuse and overwhelm me with your learned Latin 
terms; I pray your mercy. Under favour, I shall find those 
who are better capable than I am of holding their ground in 
argument against Master Knox.’ 

‘So be it, madam,’ answered the Reformer, proudly; ‘as 
in the dark ages our ancestors feared not to encounter the 
strongest champions armed with fleshly weapons in the lists, 
so shall I be found, I humbly trust, prompt at the hour of 
trial to do battle in the cause of truth,’ 

‘ Those champions, at least, turned not their weapons against 
a weak, helpless woman,’ replied Mary, in a tone of consider- 
able exasperation. ‘When they opposed their sovereign, it 
was te resist tyranny and oppression: not to deprive him of 
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his dignity, and even curtail him of his very amusements. 
They fronted him boldly in the field, but they would have 
scorned to wound him in bis tenderest feelings, or to attack 
him in the privacy of his household.’ 

‘Your Majesty’s shaft is well aimed,’ replied Knox; ‘ yet 
doth it rebound harmless from the armour of duty in which 
the minister of the Word is encased. It is my calling, madam, 
to reprove sin from the pulpit, whether it be found rearing its 
head on high in the palace, or crawling among the sewers of 
the street. I tell you, Mary Stuart, that the day will come 
when your masques and your music and your mummeries shall 
be recorded against you in such characters of fire as roused 
Belshazzar and his nobles from their last revelry on earth. 
In your feastings and fiddlings and dancings, do ye remember 
the dance of death, down which ye are footing it so thought- 
lessly? When your ears are tickled by the foolish squeaking 
of your lutes, your rebecks, or your virginals, do ye reflect on 
the awful blast of the last trumpet, and the wail of perdition 
coming up from the lake of fire?’ 

‘Then you esteem a simple, innocent measure to be an un- 
pardonable sin ?’ retorted the Queen, in high scorn. ‘ Master 
Knox, Master Knox! is there not a certain virtue called 
Charity, without which all the others are of no avail?’ 

‘The guilt of the action, madam,’ answered he, argumenta- 
tively, ‘depends on the motive of the dancer. David, indeed, 
leaped and danced before the ark; but it was in pious zeal 
and singleness of heart. Not so, that child of sin, the daugh- 
ter uf Herodias, graceful and fierce-hearted as the panther, 
when she danced off the head of John the Baptist. Think 
ye, madam, that the walls of Holyrood will shelter the guilty 
more securely than the roof of Antipas? Think ye that can 
be but a harmless folly in the Queen of Scotland, which en- 
tailed the curse of blood on that flaunting minion who so 
charmed and cozened the Tetrarch of Galilee ?’ 

‘And you dare compare me to her !’ exclaimed Mary, ris- 
ing from her chair with flashing eyes. ‘This is too much! 
Moray! Brother! I appeal to you! This is too much!’ 

And turning away she covered her face with both hands 
and burst into tears, 

Even Knox could not see ner thus, unmoved. He hastened 
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to explain away all that was most offensive in his allusions. 
As far as lay in his uncompromising nature, he strove to 
modify the virulence of his declamation. 

‘Nay, madam,’ said he, ‘to be effectual the remedies of the 
physician must be unpalatable; but I mean not to offend 
your Majesty, not to be guilty of any disrespect towards your 
person. I would that you could see many matters in another 
and a clearer light, for your own welfare and that of your 
people. It is my zeal for your Majesty’s happiness here and 
hereafter that makes me so stern and so unpleasant a counsel- 
lor. I will fulfil my duty even at the risk of your Majesty’s 
displeasure, and yet it grieves me in my human weakness to 
see your fair face sad. It is my daily prayer that Mary Stuart 
should be brought into the right path. I am an old man, 
madam, if not in years, in labour and bodily infirmities. Iam 
no courtier, ye know right well. Believe me, I cherish no 
disloyalty towards your person. I would fain see you a happy 
triumphant monarch, the joy of your people, the hope and 
stay of the godly, a fruitful branch in the vineyard, and a 
second Deborah in Israel !’ 

The Queen was easily mollified. A bright smile dried the 
tears on her face, and she stretched her hand graciously to 
the zealous Reformer. 

‘Ye shall advise with me from time to time, Master Knox,’ 
said she. ‘If I cannot compete with you in argument, I can 
at least equal you in truth and sincerity, and a good-will to 
that which is right.’ 

The churchman’s stern nature was moved. He bent over 
the hand she gave him, and made as though he would have 
touched it with his lips; then dropped it somewhat awk- 
wardly, and resumed with a little embarrassment. 

‘I am at your Majesty’s service always, second only to His 
whose minister lam. Yet I beseech you to dismiss me. I 
may tarry no longer; even now I shall be blamed that I am 
not at my book.’ 

‘Ye cannot be always at your book,’ replied the Queen, 
smiling. ‘ Doth not Solomon tell us, “ there is a time for all 
things?” ’ 

‘Even so, madam,’ answered Knox, moving respectfully 
towards the door; ‘yet must Time himself be seized by the 
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foreiock, for his poll is bald behind. Master Buchanan would 
not fail to remind your Majesty— 


“¥ronte capillata post est occasio calva.” ’ 


The Queen either imperfectly heard or did not perfectly 
understand, for she bowed her farewell without replying ; but 
Moray, pondering on the adage, shook his head as he mur- 
mured more to himself than to her— 

‘ There is a time even for seizing the time; and it is but an 
indiscreet haste that would pluck the pear before it is ripe!’ 

As Knox traversed the anteroom in leaving the royal audi- 
ence chamber, he found the Maries sitting at work in that 
apartment, and paused for an instant on his way through, to 
contemplate that which was in truth a sufficiently pleasing 
scene. The ladies were seated in different attitudes at their 
embroidery, and although, doubtiess, they had been in the full 
tide of conversation previously, there was a profound silence 
at the moment of his entrance. 

Wistfully, nay sadly, with the concerned air of one who 
looks on a bed of lilies that he foresees are to be withered at 
night by the early frost, the preacher gazed for an instant on 
this bevy of beauty ere he uncovered his head to salute them. 
In doing so, his cap slipped out of his hand to the ground, 
and it was curious to observe the behaviour of the Maries at 
this juncture. It is needless to state that Master Knox 
enjoyed but a small share of popularity amongst these ladies. 
As the official reprover of all their gaieties and amusements, 
it may easily be understood that they looked on him with no 
approving eye, and that if they had one favourite aversion at 
the court, next to a wet Valentine’s Day, it was Master John 
Ixnox. 

Though of active habits, the great Reformer was somewhat 
stiff and enfeebled with rheumatism ; he stooped with diffi- 
culty, and for a while could not recover his lost head-gear. 

Mistress Beton, sitting bolt upright, looked straight beyond 
him at the opposite wall with the air of being as unconscious 
of his presence as Mary Hamilton really was. The latter had 
- fndeed been all the morning immersed in a brown study from 
which it seemed impossible to extricate her. Mistress Car- 
michael was not in the best of humours, and it may be 
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observed that her fair brow had of late been continually 
clouded, and her eyes full of tears, without apparent cause. 
She made not the slightest movement of assistance in the old 
man’s favour, and even whispered something to Mary Seton 
with marked and offensive indifference ; but the latter, spring- 
ing gaily from her chair, picked up the fallen skull-cap and 
returned it to its owner with a pleasant smile, which, saucy 
as it was, brightened her whole face, like a sunbeam. 

‘T thank thee, fair mistress,’ said Knox. ‘ These old limbs 
of mine are stiff now, and the time is not far off when they 
shall be motionless for evermore. Your knees are young and 
supple ; the more cause have you to be thankful and to bend 
them while you can in prayer.’ 

‘The neck may be stiff as well as the knees,’ answered Mary 
Seton, glancing meaningly towards the Queen’s chamber. ‘I 
hope my loyalty may outlast my lissomeness, if I live to be as 
old as your reverence !’ 

He smiled on her sorrowfully yet kindly. 

‘The young,’ said ‘he, ‘think that they are to live for ever, 
and the old hope still to live a few years longer. Fair mistress, 
fear God, do your duty, and snap your fingers at the chance 
of life.’ 

Mistress Beton here interposed with stately scorn. 

‘We shall scarce take lessons of Master Knox,’ said she, 
‘in our duty towards the Queen. Under favour, sir, we need 
none of your reverence’s teaching in loyalty and obedience. 

He turned good-humouredly towards her, still smiling. 

‘Ye are angry with me, fair ladies,’ said he, ‘and why? 
Because I am too old to learn your courtly graces, and too 
honest to use your courtly terms? Because I call a fig a fig, 
when I see one, and a spade a spade, Nay, ye should rather 
prize and cherish one who can look even on your beauty with- 
out his eyes being dazzled, and tell you the truth for your 
salvation, rather than a lie for your ruin.’ 

‘Ye speak fairly,’ answered Mary Seton, who in virtue of 
her previous civility seemed to have constituted herself in 
some sort his protectress. ‘Yet I warrant me ye spake not 
so tenderly to her Majesty even now. I marvel that ye are 


not abashed to look thus boldly in the face of an anointed 
Queen !’ 
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‘Nay,’ young lady,’ answered the preacher, in a tone of 
pleasant humour, ‘ why should the fair face of a gentlewoman 
frighten me, who have fronted many angry men? Think ye 
a bonny brow, unscored by guilt, can be an object of terror, 
whether it be crowned with a circle of gold like hers, or a 
wealth of bright hair like your own? No, no, the old man 
can neither be coaxed nor frightened from doing his duty.’ 

. The Maries looked from one to the other in uncertainty. 
Knox had obviously gained their attention, and he added a few 
words with a good motive. 

“I tell ye the truth, fair ladies,’ said he, preparing to with- 
draw. ‘ Better take it from me than the truth-teller to whom 
ye must listen some day, whether ye will or no. Ay! what 
a goodly life were this if it could last for ever, or if we might 
but pass to heaven with all this gay gear; but out upon the 

_ knave death! that cometh whether we will or no, and strip- 
peth us of all, and taketh us we know not where! Prepare 
yourselves for him now, fair ladies, while he is afar, so when 
he cometh ye shall be found watching, and may laugh in 
his face.’ 

His admonition was well meant and received with sufficient 
decorum, but the impression soon faded away, for he had not 
been gone five minutes ere they fell to discussing his outward 
appearance, the severity of his manners, the fashion of his 
garments, and the general unloveliness of his demeanour. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


*T freighted my bark with the rich and rare, 
Alice of Ormskirk, all for thee, 
Little I reckoned of cost or care, 
But I launched her out on a summer sea— 


‘A summer sea and a smiling sky, 
Never a ripple and never a frown, 
Never a token of shipwreck nigh : 
What did it matter? The bark went down.’ 


' Youn Knox went back to his studies and his labours. The 
Queen and her Maries betook themselves to the duties of 
adornment and the preparations for a journey. The court 
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was about to move for a season to the pleasant sea-side town 
of St Andrews, in Fife, a favourite resort with her Majesty, 
and much affected by the household, as their sojourn in the 
old episcopal city was marked by a gaiety and freedom from 
restraint exceedingly welcome both to the sovereign and her 
court. The cavalcade moved off in high spirits. It was but 
a small party, consisting at the most of not more than twenty 
equestrians, including the four maids-of-honour, and the more 
immediate attendants on the person of royalty, Horses 
stamped and snorted, and shook their bridles merrily, as they 
were mounted at the palace gates to move on in gay proces- 
sion down the winding causeway that led towards the Firth. 
Feathers waved, spurs jingled, men’s voices rose in merriment, 
and the soft laughter of women floated like music on the pure 
calm air. The dames of Queen Mary’s household, like their 
mistress, were skilful horsewomen, yet it was wonderful how 
many of those little attentions, which are so delightful to 
render and so welcome to receive, they exacted from the cav- 
aliers who accompanied«them. Horses were insufficiently 
bitted, saddles insecurely girthed, housings unbecomingly dis- 
posed ; it seemed as if each of the fair travellers had reason to 
complain of her groom’s negligence or incapacity, yet they 
bore it with exemplary good humour notwithstanding. Even 
Mary Carmichael, after refusing assistance from every gentle- 
man in turn, and bending her pretty fingers backward against 
an obstinate buckle, was fain to apply to Walter Maxwell for 
his help; and although it was rendered in the gravest and 
coldest manner possible, thanked him with a bright and kindly 
smile. It was, perhaps, the most provoking way to treat him. 
Had she quarrelled with him outright, he would have known 
how to act, for he was hurt and angered to the depths of his 
loyal and resolute heart, but this off-hand good humour was 
irritating in the extreme. It was treating him like a child, 
he thought, and he chafed under it inwardly, the while the 
girl herself was only striving to avoid a final rupture, and 
longing to be friends with him as before. 

‘Do your journey with us to St Andrews?’ said she, 
glancing timidly at his immovable face ; ‘or do you return to 
Holyrood from the waterside?’ and ber heart beat faster 
while she waited for his answer, 
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‘As the Queen shall direct,’ he replied, it must be admitted, 
not with his natural sincerity. ‘I confess I am profoundly 
indifferent myself.’ He spoke in a hard, dry tone, and she 
made her horse bound forward from his side, and bent her 
head down to caress the animal, till her bright hair mingled 
with its mane. 

The others rode gaily on, talking and laughing joyfully, all 
but the Queen. Mary Stuart was a thought paler than her 
wont, and unusually silent and pre-occupied. Was it that her 
remonstrances of Master Knox had sunk into her heart? or 
was she overladen with the cares of her kingdom? or was 
there some feeling of pity and compunction gnawing her, 
foreign to the weightier considerations of religion and policy, 
yet, perhaps, keener and more engrossing than these? What- 
ever might be the reason, she, who was generally so eager, so 
buoyant, on an expedition like this, now rode listlessly and 
carelessly with her hand resting idly on her knee, and her 
rein lying loosely on her horse’s neck. ‘ Black Agnes,’ how- 
ever, by no means shared the dejection of her mistress. That 
favourite palfry, a gift from her brother Moray, and called 
after the famous. Agnes of Dunbar, who was Countess of 
Moray in her own right, was in the highest spirits at her 
release from the stable, and, sharing the mettle of the tame- 
less heroine whose name she bore, was no eligible conveyance 
for an inattentive horsewoman. Ere the gleaming waters of 
the Firth were in sight, the black mare shied at a beggar on 
the road-side, and swerved from him with such activity, that 
Mary, unprepared as she was, must have been unseated had a 
dexterous hand not seized her bridle-rein at the decisive 
moment, and a ready arm supported her till she regained her 
balance in the saddle. 

‘It is the last service I may render my Queen,’ said 
Chastelar’s low, sad voice in her ear. ‘O madam, send me 
not away from you, I beseech you!’ 

She knew he was in the cavalcade, indeed she had never 
retracted the permission originally given, that he should 
_ accompany the court to St Andrews, and perhaps something 
. had told her he was not riding very far off, although she had 
resolved to treat him henceforth with enforced coldness and 
reserve. As she turned to thank him now, and marked his 
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gallant bearing, the skill with which he rode his mettled 
chestnut horse, the bravery of his apparel, the respectful 
deference of his manner, and the pale worn face that told of 
go much sorrow and suffering, the Queen’s heart swelled with 
that remorseful pity which is not many degrees removed from 
a softer feeling. 

‘You must leave me nov,’ she said, hurriedly. ‘I will 
tell you more when we are embarked. You shall come to me 
then for your last directions, Chastelar, and to bid me 
farewell!’ 

‘Is there no hope?’ he asked, in a low stifled whisper. 

‘None,’ she answered, firmly, in the same guarded tone. 
‘O Chastelar! I pity you,’ she added, while the tears sprang 
to her eyes; ‘from my heart I pity you; but it must be so.’ 

He fell back quietly and humbly. Mary put ‘ Black 
Agnes’ into a gallop, and the cavalcade were soon engaged in 
all the bustle of embarkation at the water-side. 

It was Valentine’s Day, and the weather was indeed in 
unison with that mild and popular saint. It was one of 
those soft pleasant days, with a calm atmosphere and a serene 
though clouded sky, that come in the early spring to remind 
us of the principles of growth and fragrance still existing, 
though dormant, in the bosom of the teeming earth. The 
russet sward was saturated with moisture, and not'a bud had 
yet started into life, not a snowdrop lifted its gentle head on 
the southern side of the sleeping braes and shaws, heavy 
with the promise of another year. Ashore, the rooks were 
flocking to the fresh-turned glebe, where the bright plough- 
share, sticking in the furrow, marked that the half-day’s work 
was done; while, on the broad Firth, soft and smooth and 
white as milk, the dark sea-bird rode calm and motionless, ag 
if at anchor, poised on the surface of his home; the distant 
mountains loomed grand and dim and sullen, the nearer 
points and promontories shot sharply out into the water, 
clearly defined against the sheeted level of the Firth; the 
very tide seemed but to heave and sob at intervals, lapping 
drowsily against the dripping sea-weed on the rocks. It was 
a scene of beauty, but beauty of a softening, saddening ten- 
dency, and all on board were fain to acknowledge its melan- 
choly influence and partake in the depression it produced. 
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The sturdy boatmen bent to their oars; the courtiers, 
disposed in different attitudes, appeared chiefly intent on 
arriving at the termination of their voyage; and Mary, sitting 
in the stern of the boat, dipped her hand idly in the water, 
silent and gazing downwards, in obvious disquietude of 
mind, 

Chastelar watched the Queen with eager eyes. After a 
while he struck a few notes on the lute, without which he 
seldom travelled ; and observing that this, as usual, was the 
signal for general attention, and that Mary did not seem to 
disapprove, proceeded to play a mournful melody, which, as 
it rose and fell, he accompanied in apparent abstraction with 
his voice. 

“Gone! wholly gone! How cold and dark ; 
A cheerless world, of hope bereft ; 


The beacon quench’d, and not a spark 
In all the dull gray ashes left. 


‘No more, no more, a living part 
In life’s contending maze to own ; 
Dead to its kind, an empty heart 
Feeds on itself alone !—alone } 


‘The present all a blank, and worse ; 
No ray along the future cast ; 
All blighted by the blighting curse, 
Except the past !—except the past’ 


‘ Ay, if the cup be crush’d and spilt, 
More than the sin the loss I rue, 
And if the cloud was black with guilt, 
The silver light of love shone through. 


‘ And though the price be maddening pain; 
One-half their rapture to restore, 
And live those blissful hours again, 
I’d pay the cruel price once more. 


‘Dreams! dreams! Not backward flows the tide 
Of life and love—it cannot be: 
Well—thine the triumph and the pride, 
The suffering and the shame for me!’ 


As he concluded, even the rough boatmen looked from one 
to the other in undisguised approval. Never insensible to 
the charms of music have been these bold sons of the sea. 
To this day they are persuaded that the silver shoals of 


herring are attracted by harmonious sounds, and they dredge 
WN 
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for oysters with a low monotonous chant, that they believa 
peculiarly grateful to that retiring zoophyte. Long after 
Chastelar’s last notes had died gradually out over the silent 
waters, they laid to their oars with a will, and seemed to pull 
their long sweeping strokes in measured cadence to the un- 
forgotten strain. The Maries, too, applauded enthusiastically, 
all but one, and she was weeping in silence, because her heart 
was full. 

In the stern of the boat, a wide roomy shallop, pulled by 
some six or eight oars, the Queen sat apart from the rest of 
the company. More than once she had glanced at Chastelar 
while he sung, and varying expressions, none of them in 
keeping with the serene sky overhead, had crossed her brow. 
After he had finished, she remained silent for several minutes, 
absorbed in deep reflection. By degrees, as they approached 
the opposite shore of Burntisland, and the hills of Fife began 
to rise clear and brown above the black, jagged rocks and 
level strips of white sand that edged the water’s margin, the 
attention of Her Majesty’s train became diverted to the 
different objects around, and anon a shoal of porpoises, 
tumbling to windward in grotesque succession, drew them, 
with many exclamations of wonder and amusement, to the 
bows. 

None were now left in the stern of the boat save the 
Queen and the steersman. That ancient Triton’s whole 
attention was riveted, seaman-like, on the shallows they were 
nearing, where, for the first time during their passage, the 
rolling waves were breaking languidly into surf. Chastelar 
remained in the place he had never quitted, his eyes fixed on 
the Queen’s face. She beckoned him to approach, and in an 
instant he was at her side, 

‘We remain at Burntisland to-night,’ said Mary, in alow 
measured voice that seemed the result either of extreme 
indifference or perfect self-command. ‘In the morning we 
shall ride on to St Andrews, I have a packet that must be 
delivered without delay at Dunfermline. Can I depend 
upon you to undertake its safe arrival there before to-morrow’s 
dawn ?’ : 

He assented eagerly. This was no such distant banish- 
ment! He should be under the same sky, within a day’s 
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journey ! The light of hope shone over his face, but while the 
Queen proceeded in those dry, chilling tones, it faded as it 
came. 

‘You will ride thence to Stirling, where you will remain 
until you receive instructions from Maitland or Melvil. They 
will be accompanied by letters for the French Court, and on 
the instant of their receipt you will depart for Paris. Chastelar, 
I depend upon your obedience—you will not fail me.’ 

The cold drops stood on his forehead. It wasin a broken, 
hollow voice that he replied— 

‘ My life is in your hands. Do with me what you will!’ 

Again her kindly heart smote her sore. It was a fearful 
gift this charm that she possessed. It was a dreadful 
responsibility thus to hold the happiness of a human being, 
so to speak, inher hand. Could she dash it to pieces without 
some tinge of pity and remorse? She resumed her task very 
sadly and unwillingly. 

‘It is better,’ said she, ‘that this should be done at once. 
Queen though she be, nay, because she is a Queen, Mary 
Stuart may not listen for a moment to the voice of her own 
feelings, nor the impulse of her own heart, pitying as it does 
those who are in trouble, though their sufferings and their 
sorrows spring from their own deed. Nay,’ she added, seeing 
him about to speak, and deprecating his words, as it were, 
with a gentle, almost a caressing gesture of her white hand, 
‘there is nothing you can urge that shall induce me to alter 
my determination. A woman’s heart is weak, but her wid is 
iron asa man’s. It must be so, Chastelir, for your own sake 
—and—and for mine!’ 

“O God!’ he exclaimed, in an agony like a man writhing 
under a death-blow. ‘Have pity—have pity! Anything 
but this—any disgrace, any punishment, any ordeal. But 
oh! think of the forlorn, despairing prayer, ‘‘ Entreat me not 
to leave thee !”’ 

The tears dropped fast from her eyes, and the beautiful 
face quivered in its struggle to be firm. What was that to 
him? He could only think her hard, unfeeling as the sea- 
-board rock. She yielded not an inch. 

‘It must be so,’ she repeated ; ‘loyal and true, you will not 
fail me at last !’ 
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His eyes flashed with anger. Man’s nature can scarce él 
dure great sorrow without a tinge of resentment. 

‘Loyalty and truth are soon forgotten in the absent,’ 
said he, bitterly. ‘Lip-service and flattery ate more wel- 
come to princes. I cannot refuse to make roomy for a newer 
favourite !’ 

She smiled on him gentle and forgiving through her tears. 

‘You are unjust,’ she said, ‘and unkind; you know it is 
not so; and when you are far off it will be your punishment 
to think that you could have spoken such words to me 
to-day.’ 

The reaction of his feelings was frightful: he put his hand 
to his throat as if he was choking, and gasped out in broken 
syllables— 

‘Forgive me! only forgive me before I go out from the 
light into eternal darkness and despair !’ 

‘Obedience?’ she asked in ‘her turn, looking wistfully at 
the shore, which they were now approaching; and on their 
arrival at which, something perhaps warned her that she must 
take her last leave of Chastelar and his unselfish, unexacting 
devotion. 1 

‘To the death !’ he replied ; and even while he spoke the 
boatmen shipped their oars, and those who were forward 
leaped out waist-deep in water, to steady the shallop for the 
disembarkation of the ladies. 

This was no such easy task. In these days people walk 
from a roomy steamer roofed in and glazed like a conserva- 
tory, across a platform securely railed on to a substantial 
stone-built quay that reaches a quarter of a mile out into the 
Firth, and renders them as independent of tide as the vessel 
herself does of weather ; save for the slight oscillation caused 
by the motive power, a blind man, unless in a gale of wind, 
would never know that he had left terra firma. But even 
within the recollection of those now scarce past middle age, 
the crossing of the Firth was an affair of considerable dis- 
comfort, if not a little danger. The state of the tide was of 
paramount importance ; the transit in an open boat, generally 
of the smallest and craziest description, to the steamer moored 
half-a-mile off, was in itself a voyage of no slight apprehension 
to the timid, especially if the wind had been blowing for twa 
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or three days steadily from the east: and the disembarkation 
on the northern side was, if possible, worse ; the boat had tc 
be beached with practised dexterity not to capsize altogether, 
and under the most favourable circumstances the pursuing 
waves were pretty sure to come dashing in over her stern, 
wetting to the skin those unwary passengers who had not 
taken refuge at the prow. 

At low water also a considerable journey had to be made 
which partook of the discomforts both of land and sea, inas- 
much as it was performed in the ungainly fashion termed by 
schoolboys ‘ pick-a-back,’ on the shoulders of veteran boatmen 
wading knee-deep through the surf. To a heavy weight and 
a timid rider this mode of progression was also not without 
its terrors, for if the bearer, generally old and often infirm, 
made the slightest false step, a very complete ducking was the 
inevitable result. 

In this hazardous mode it was necessary to land the Queen 
and her ladies on their arrival at Burntisland: the scene was 
one of bustle, dash, and excitement, none the less picturesque 
for the hard-weather appearance of the boatmen and the gaudy 
dresses of the fishermen’s wives and daughters, who came down 
in numbers to welcome their Sovereign, and shrank not from 
criticising in loud ear-piercing tones the personal appearance 
of the party, and the whole details of the proceeding. 

The horses that had been conveyed across in the boat ac- 
companying the Queens, splashed one after another into the 
water, amidst shouts of laughter, and half-swam, half-scrambled 
ashore as they might. The retainers and men-at-arms jeered 
each other merrily as they waded through the waves, or wrung 
the wet from their boots and elothing on the sand ; the female 
spectators screamed out their advice and opinions, fluttering 
aloof shrill and pertinacious as the sea-mews themselves ; 
whilst white-headed urchins ran hither and thither through 
the crowd, devising impossible jobs which they professed 
their readiness to perform for the smallest remuneration in 
copper. But the Queen’s shallop excited the interest and 
attention of all. 

One by one the ladies were received into the arms of their 
attending boatmen, to be conveyed tenderly and carefully 
ashore. In right of his years, his experience, his patriarchal 
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dignity, and his solemn demeanour, the oldest of these boat- 
men was entrusted with the person of the Queen. He was a 
stalwart, fine old man, broad in the shoulders, deep in the 
chest, large of stature, and strong of limb. He took Mary in 
his arms as if she had been a baby, and waded with her 
deliberately through the surf; another score of yards, and 
she would have been safe on land; but whether the veteran 
had been celebrating his prospective distinction by deep pota- 
tions of alcohol, or whether his toil-worn frame failed him at 
the pinch, or whether it was indeed by one of those fatalities 
for which it is impossible to account, he gade a false step, a 
fruitless effort to recover it, and but for prompt assistance must 
have precipitated his royal burden before him into the water. 

Need we say that it was Chastelar who was at hand to 
save; that it was his grasp which plucked the Queen from 
her falling supporter at this critical juncture ; and that for a 
few blissful moments, worth to his delirious fancy whole ages 
of torture, the love-stricken poet for the first and last time 
bore the precious form of Mary Stuart in his arms 4 

Slowly, carefully, gently, he waded with her to the land; 
not a word was spoken—not a look exchanged ; the Queen’s 
face was cold and impassive as marble, and Chastelar, in the 
tumult of his love and his despair, was conscious but of one 
frantic wish, that the waves would rise over their heads and 
cover them, and they might be at rest fathom-deep down there 
together for evermore. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘Night by night must I pace the shore, 
Longing, lingering, to and fro, 
Questioning, “May I not see her once more, 
Alice of Ormskirk ?” answering—“ No!” 
* And still the echoing sea-cave rings 
With one unceasing pitiless strain ; 
And still the wild wave dashes and sings— 
“ Never again, love! never again.” ’ 


ie episode of idolatry and madness was fast drawing to 


a close. When the Queen and her household went to 
establish themselves in the lodging where they designed to 
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pass the night, Chastelar remained on the beach, appparently 
unconscious of all about him, gazing out to seaward, as a man 
does who is utterly lost to che interests and occupations of the 
shore. Amongst the many mysterious sympathies that con- 
nect natural objects so inexplicably with the mind, there is a 
strange affinity between human sorrow and the watery element 
—be it the gentle ripple of a running stream, or the dash and 
recoil of the mounting wave breaking on the beach, or the 
dark-blue line of a sea-horizon clear against the sky. 

There is some morbid attraction to mortal grief in the con- 
templation of each of these; there is something that takes 
man out of himself, and though it speaks not of hope or 
consolation, seems to promise oblivion and repose at last. 
Ay, we love to prate of the beauties of nature, to enlarge 
upon the pleasures of smiling skies and gorgeous landscapes 
and magnificent scenery. Are we quite honest about the 
effect produced by such objects? and can we declare that 
they create sensations of unmixed gratification? On the con- 
trary, most of us, if sincere, will confess that when we were 
happy, we took very little notice of them; and it was but in 
some keen, hopeless sorrow we turned-to nature for an ano- 
dyne, and found she added sharpness to our pangs and mocked 
us with a smile as she poured fresh venom into the wound. 
No; if we would be consoled, we must look to where the 
running stream loses itself in the ocean that we have never 
seen ; we must carry our thoughts athwart the far horizon in 
search of the eternal shore ; we must strain our eyes to pierce 
the smiling heaven, and catch if but a glimpse of the undying 
world beyond. 

Chastelér paced to and fro upon the sand with all the worst 
passions of our nature tearing at a heart that yet seemed 
formed for better things. Utterly undisciplined in his wild, 
imaginative character, he had never prepared himself for such 
eomplete desolation as this. For many years, more than he 
now dared count, the smiles of that beautiful Queen had been 
to him dearer than the very air he breathed. A less enthusi- 
astic temperament would have asked itself long ago to what 
. result this abject service, this blind adoration, could eventu- 
- ally lead, and would, at least, have prepared for the final 
shock, which it required little sagacity to foresee must 
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sooner or later tumble the magic edifice to the ground; but 
Chastelar’s was a character that never stops to count the cost. 

There was to him an unspeakable joy in the very abandon- 
ment of his attachment, in the lavish devotion which only 
asked to be received without return. Full of a generous fire 
kindled in his own ardent imagination, and nourished hy 
those seductive follies which constituted the very essence of 
an age of chivalry, it seemed to him as rich a happiness to 
cherish his hopeless attachment for the Queen, as it would 
have seemed to a coarser and stronger mind to possess itself 
of Mary’s heart and person. The poet never dreamed the 
time could come when he should be told that even this self- 
sacrifice was unwelcome; that for one unguarded word, wrung 
from him by the very depth and tenderness of his feelings, he 
should be banished from her presence, and that she who was 
the light of his eyes should herself determine that he must 
look upon her no more. 

Presently the devil got into his heart; the rebellious spirit, 
that is never so strong as when men feel they have been vir- 
tuous and self-denying in vain, rose tumultuous now, all the 
fiercer for having been kept down so long, and urged the 
counsels of despair. Of what availed his old and faithful 
service, his constancy, his loyalty, his obedience, and truth ? 
She flung them away as nothing, and Jess than nothing; she 
could take his warm fresh heart from him when it suited her, 
as a mere matter of pastime, and squeezing it, as one would 
squeeze an orange, give it him back again when she had no 
further use for it, all withered and empty, the very essence of 
its existence gone. 

Queen though she were, she had no right to do this. She 
forbade him her presence! He would see her whether she 
would or no! He had done with obedience now, and discre- 
tion and consideration! He would speak to Mary Stuart 
once more, if all the devils in hell rose to prevent it! 

Turning on his steps he strode fiercely along the now 
solitary shore in the direction of the hamlet of Burntisland, 
where the Queen was to pass the night. Already the day 
was waning, and the evening mist, gathering from the east- 
ward, crept slowly up the margin of the Firth. A light 
drizzling rain had also begun to fall, and the sea-gulls, no 
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longer floating in repose, were screaming and turning rest- 
lessly on the wing, as they flitted to and fro in search of 
shelter for the night. Boatmen and fishwives had betaken 
themselves to their homes, and none were left to witness the 
gestures of anger and despair with which the unhappy 
Chastelar accompanied his racking, maddening thoughts. 
He wrapped his cloak round him, and walked faster and 
faster as he began to shape his resolve. 

But within a short distance of the hamlet he met a figure 
approaching him through the increasing gloom: a female 
figure cloaked and hooded, walking swiftly, yet with smooth, 
majestic gait, and of a stature that seemed unusually lofty in 
that uncertain light. For an instant the blood gathered round 
his heart as a possibility flashed across him that even in his 
madness he could scarcely dare believe. In that space of 
time a thousand frantic surmises swept through his brain. 
Reaction, remorse, a woman’s pity, and a woman’s tenderness, 
overriding all, even the reserve and dignity of a Queen. But 
the foolish fancies died out rapidly as they arose, for the 
figure stopped, handed him in silence a small packet tied round 
with a morsel of silk (he could notice such a trifle even then), 
and while she threw back her hood with a gesture of relief, 
the clear, guileless eyes of Mary Hamilton looked him sadly 
and inquiringly in the face. 

She spoke not for a while; she seemed to stop and take 
breath ; then she said, very quietly and coldly— 

‘The Queen bade me bring you this. She says it must be 
forwarded without delay.’ 

He bowed courteously. He had recovered himself now, for 
he had a scheme in view, and shaping it out rapidly in his 
working brain, he bethought him that here was an unconscious 
instrument which he might turn to good account. 

‘How did you know where to find me?’ he asked, forcing 
himself to smile. 

A bright blush swept over the maid-of-honour’s forehead, 
but she paled again almost immediately as she replied— 

‘I saw you from our window walking on the shore. I 
' knew it was you, and I asked to bring the packet myself be- 
‘cause they tell me you are going away to-night, and I was 
anxious to bid you farewell.’ 
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This was a great deal for Mary Hamilton to say. No suc 
cessful gallant could have wrung such an avowal from her 
lips ; but the keen eye of affection had told her that Chastelar 
was dejected and unhappy ; so she longed to console him and 
speak kindly to him ere he went away. 

Should he not have pitied her? He who knew what it 
was to love in vain? Of all women on earth he should have 
spared her; but the devil had entered into him and he saw 
in this pure, unselfish affection a way to his own object ; so 
she, too, must be sacrificed without remorse. What did it 
matter? Was he alone to suffer and be trampled under foot? 

‘It was good of you, Mistress Hamilton,’ he replied, with a 
soft glance from his dark eyes, that made her flush and 
tremble where she stood. ‘Few but yourself would have 
been so considerate, and I should have valued the kindness as 
much from none. Shall I leave one person at Court to regret 
me when I am gone?’ 

‘More than that,’ she answered, hurriedly, and scarce know- 
ing what she said, ‘there will be no music for us now, at least 
none worth listening to. The Queen said so herself—and— 
and—are you not coming back again ?’ 

‘Never!’ he replied, darkly ; and then, seeing her scared 
and troubled face, adding, with a laugh, ‘ Never is a long 
word, is it not? and who can tell in such a country as this 
what a few months may bring? But I shall be absent a 
weary while, Mistress Hamilton, and I cannot bear unkindness 
from those I love. I would not willingly be forgotten and 
supplanted by newer faces.’ 

Her eloquent eyes told him ¢hat was impossible, but ihe 
dared not trust herself to speak. 

‘Will you think of me when I am gone 9’ he proceeded, i in 
a lower tone, and pressing nearer his companion’s side, 
‘When you are feasting merrily at Holyrood, and enjoying 
dance and song and revelry, will you not keep one little corner 
in your heart for the absent who used to do all in his poor 
power to make your time pass pleasantly, who will be think- 
ing every hour so sadly and longingly of you?’ 

Even in the midst of her astonished happiness she experi- 
enced a shadowy misgiving that it was too good to be real ; 
but she could only reply— 
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‘You must think very poorly of us all, Chastelar, if you 
imagine we could ever forget you.’ 

‘It is not distance that can separate those who care for 
each other,’ resumed the poet, dreamily; ‘after all, it is 
thought that unites soul to soul ; that sea-bird’s wing would 
droop ere he had traversed a thousand miles of ocean, and yet 
twice the distance separates the lover from his mistress no 
more than a score of yards and a brick wall. He can be with 
her in spirit, although his body may be at the uttermost end 
of the earth. Nevertheless, for all this, Mistress Hamilton, 
it grieves me sore to bid you farewell.’ 

She could have listened to him for an hour; she loved to 
hang on his musical accents, and drink in the tones of his 
rich, southern voice; above all, were such sentiments as these 
congenial to her own lofty conceptions of an ideal, and her 
trusting, clinging heart. 

He was pitiless ; he went on speaking low and hurriedly— 

‘We may not meet again for many, many months—perhaps 
never in this world. Do you think I am a man of marble 
that I cannot feel? Do you think mine is a happy lot, thus 
to leave all I value or esteem and take not even hope with me 
into exile? Mary Hamilton, you will not refuse me what I 
ask you on such a day as this?’ 

‘I would give my life for yours,’ she answered, scarce above 
her breath. ‘What is it you would have me do?’ 

‘Listen,’ he replied. ‘I must be in the saddle soon after 
nightfall. For reasons I cannot explain to you, it must be 
supposed by the household that I have departed at sun-down. 
My very life is in danger, if I am known to have remained. 
I cannot tell you why. Do you trust me?’ 

She bowed her head. 

‘I trust you,’ she answered, very quietly, and he needed 
only to look in her face for confirmation of her words. 

‘Then grant me my request,’ he resumed. ‘It is a foolish 
fancy of mine, but you at least cannot blame, though you may 
scoff at it. There is one person whom I must see the very 
last before I depart. One face of which I must take the 

‘picture with me, into banishment, engraven on my heart, one 
hand of which the farewell pressure must remain on mine till 
we meet again. An hour after supper I will be at the door 
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of the small garden into which your apartments open. You 
will meet me there for the last, /ast time?’ 

She looked a good deal frightened and discomposed. 

‘ But I shall not be dismissed so soon,’ she urged, ‘ and if 
I am absent they will come to look for me everywhere, and 
oh! I ought not! I ought not!’ . 

He was prepared for her objection—he knew the Queen’s 
habit so well—this was exactly what he wanted. 

‘ Nay, then,’ he resumed, ‘I will ask you to risk nothing 
for my sake ; and yet, see the last of the dear face, I must 
and will. The days are short now. It is already twilight, 
and. it will be as dark as midnight in an hour. I will go 
make my preparations for departure. Do you, as you enter, 
unlock the garden-door and take the key with you; it can- 
not then be fastened from the inside. I will conceal myself 
amongst the shrubs and wait for you there. As soon as you 
are dismissed for the night you can come out and bid me 
farewell,’ 

‘It is better not; she murmured, in sad perturbation. She 
could not bear to refuse him, and yet all her womanly feel- 
ings revolted at the clandestine nature of such a proceeding. 
‘ We are close at home now. All good attend you, Chastelar. 
I will pray for you night and morning—farewell!’ — 

She gave him her hand, as if to take her final leave, but 
she nad not the heart to withdraw it at once. It lingered 
long and lovingly in his clasp. 

‘ Mary !’ said he, and the dear name came so tenderly off 
his lips. ‘ Mary! you will not let me part from you thus ?’ 

‘I will do as you wish,’ was all she answered, once more 
dropping the hood over her face and hurrying away. They 
were within a stone’s throw of the Queen’s lodging, and it was 
already time for her to resume her duties. Her mind was in 
a sad tumult when she left him. She felt she was going to do 
wrong, deliberately wrong ; yet how could she refuse him ? 
She loved him so, and he was going away ! 

With a wicked smile, suggestive of anything but mirth or 
happiness, engraven, as it were, on his countenance, Chastelar 
strode up the narrow street to the stable in which his trusty 
chestnut was disposed. This animal was a gift from the 
Queen, and valued accordingly. We would fain describe him 
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from his velvet muzzle to his flinty hoofs, for where shall we 
find so seductive a theme as the beauty of a horse? but will 
only observe that he was in every respect a fitting present from 
royalty. The Frenchman ordered his favourite to be saddled 
with considerable parade, and spoke loudly of the journey 
before him. Then, ostentatiously assuming his arms and 
valise, mounted and rode away in the direction of Dunferm- 
line, followed, as his figure disappeared in the gloom, by the 
admiring glances of such ostlers and retainers as his noisy 
departure had gathered to observe him. 

For a mile or so he proceeded along the coast, and then, 
turning off the horse-track into the recess of an old quarry, 
dismounted and fastened his horse to the roots of a whin-bush, 
growing from the chinks in the cold blue stone. For all his 
feverish excitement, he disposed the animal in a nook shel- 
tered from the chill east wind, and taking his own cloak from 
about him cast it over the flanks of his dumb friend. Then, 
with a farewell pat, he returned on foot the way he had come, 
rapidly and breathlessly, never stopping till he reached the 
hamlet of Burntisland, and saw the lights twinkling once 
more in the Queen’s lodging. 

He stole softly to the garden-gate, of which he had spoken 
to Mary Hamilton. It opened noiselessly to his push. By 
this time it was quite dark, and on entering the enclosure he 
found no necessity for concealment amongst the scanty shrubs 
it contained. Here he drew off his heavy horseman’s boots 
with extreme caution, and thus, with his rapier at his side, 
and his pistols in his belt, took up his position close against 
the door of the house, which opened outwards. 

Here he waited, watched, and listened. A drizzling rain 
was falling, and the wind was very keen, but, though stripped 
to his doublet and hose, Chastelér was unconscious of the 
weather. Had he been immersed in snow, he could scarce 
have felt cold while that fever burned and raged so fiercely at 
his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


‘ For constancy hath her place above, 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain, 

And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


A be Queen’s supper and the couchée which succeeded it 
seemed endless. Her Majesty, though by no means in 
her usual spirits, eating but little, and scarcely speaking at all, 
was yet none the more disposed to dismiss her ladies and 
betake herself to repose. Mary Hamilton, with flushed cheeks 
and unsettled gestures, busied herself about every arrangement 
she could think of that should further the process of retiring 
for the night, till even the Queen, rousing from her medita- 
tions, taxed her with being fatigued after her ride, and did 
not scruple to hint at the remarkable restlessness of her 
demeanour. After this she controlled herself, indeed, with 
an effort ; but felt the while, that if the suspense continued 
much longer it would drive her mad. 

It was Mary Seton’s turn and hers to put the Queen to bed ; 
and the gossiping propensities of the former, whose lively dis- 
position never acknowledged fatigue or low spirits, did by no 
means conduce to the despatch of matters. For reasons of 
her own, too, this young lady chose to ask a series of ques- 
tions concerning the Earl of Bothwell, and the probability of 
his .returning to Court, interspersed with remarks on that 
nobleman and his borderers and his enemies—all delivered 
with considerable freedom and a flippancy peculiar to herself. 
The Queen, who seemed to-night more or less impatient of 
every subject broached, at length called her a ‘ saucy chatter- 
box,’ and bade her good-humouredly ‘hold her tongue.’ As 
usual, the reproof only produced a merry smile and a provok- 
ing little grimace, at which Her Majesty could not forbear 
eae: though she looked sadder than ever a moment after- 
wards. 

Wearily the minutes passed on. Mary Hamilton had never 
before thought royalty so exacting, or an attendance on her 
own dear mistress so tiresome. One by one the Queen’s gar- 
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ments had to be taken off, folded up and disposed, each in its 
proper place; then the loose flowing gown was brought her 
by the senior maid-of-honour, and the junior let down the 
long, rich hair that covered her more nobly than the mantle 
of royalty itself. While Mistress Seton combed and stroked 
those chestnut tresses carefully, Mistress Hamilton brought a 
basin and ewer, offering it on her knees; after which cere- 
mony, it was her duty to place an ivory crucifix, and a small 
lamp, with the Queen’s breviary, on the table by her bedside ; 
then she handed Her Majesty’s beautiful rosary, consisting of 
beads of sandal-wood, inlaid with silver, and Mary Stuart be- 
tock her, after the manner of the ancient faith, to those devo- 
tions she never neglected in her chequered life, and that served 
her so nobly in the hour of trial with which it closed. 

The maids-of-honour retired. Mary Seton would fain have 
prolonged the conversation, even on the threshold of their 
mutual chamber. She was never tired, not she! but her 
friend, vowing she had forgotten something in the supper- 
room, hurried away down-stairs, with a feeling of intense 
relief, and yet horribly frightened and uncomfortable, as 
she fled like a lapwing along the dark passages towards the 
garden. 

The servants and retainers had all gone to their repose, 
wearied with the toils of the day, and anticipating an early 
start on the morrow. Even in that small house there was 
something gloomy and alarming in the profound silence. 
Mary Hamilton, while conscious of the purity of her motives, 
trembled, as innocence always does tremble, far more violently 
than guilt ; and it was with a beating heart and quick-coming 
breath that she reached the door, and, unfastening it gently, 
peered out into the thick darkness beyond. 

For a minute or two she waited, listening anxiously. Not 
a sound was to be heard but the dull beat of the tide upon 
the shore. Then she advanced a few paces into the garden, 
now that it seemed likely to elude her, more resolved upon 
the interview than she could have believed possible a short 
while ago. The small rain struck chill against her face, 
_ and she strained her eyes in vain to pierce the surrounding 
‘gloom, 

Had she turned round at this moment, she might perhaps 
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have faintly distinguished a dark shadow that passed swiftly 
from behind the door, and entered the house by the passage 
she had just quitted. 

But she was intent only on Chastelar. She stepped softly 
to the garden door, and peeped into the sandy lane on which 
it opened. Here there was a little more light, and she could 
see some ten or a dozen paces to right and left. No living 
object was discernible; the rain fell faster, and the tide moaned 
and gurgled in its ebb and flow against the shallow beach, 

Mary Hamilton was puzzled and distressed. An hour ago 
she would have hailed as an unspeakable relief the news that 
Chastelar had actually gone without further parley, but now 
that she had been schooling herself and stringing her nerves 
for an interview, it was provoking that so much agitation 
should be wasted for nothing; it seemed hard and cruel not 
to see him just once again. 

She ventured on a gentle cough ; a timid whisper, very soft 
and cautious; there was no result. At last she spoke his 
name out loud, and then, half-frightened and a good deal dis- 
appointed, made hér’way. back into the house, barring the 
door after her with as little noise as her trembling hands 
would permit. 

Poor Mary Hamilton! In that dark passage she paused to 
lay her head against the wall and weep. She dared not return 
at once to the chamber which she shared with her comrades, 
in case any one of them should be awake. She felt she 
could not brook observation or remark on her streaming eyes 
and agitated looks. As the tears fluwed silently, they did her 
so much good! For weeks the girl had been living in a 
morbid state of overstrung excitement. Continually in the 
presence of the man she loved, and that man gifted with many 
brilliant qualities exceedingly attractive to the female heart; 
never convinced of his preference, yet suspecting it from a 
thousand trifles that she naturally interpreted in her own 
favour ; living in an atmosphere of alternate hope and fear, 
exposed to the daily charm of his person, his conversation, 
bis musical talents, and his warm foreign cordiality, it was no 
wonder that she hailed as a blissful relief the certainty which 
she was persuaded had burst upon her to-day, even though 
accompanied by the miserable conviction that she must bid 
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him a long, perhaps a hopeless farewell. The sweet and the 
bitter were strangely mingled in the cup she had drained so 
eagerly—the cup that slakes, but never quenches thirst. She 
was so relieved, and yet so troubled; so proud, and yet so 
fearful ; so happy, yet so sad. 

What could a poor woman do but droop her head and weep 
her heart out, simply because she was a woman ? 

Suddenly she started as if she had been shot. A loud 
shriek, followed by a succession of outcries for assistance in 
the Queen’s voice, rang through the small house, and were 
quickly followed by the scuffing of feet, the banging of doors, 
and the tumult of many tongues, in which the shrill tones 
of the maids-of-honour predominated. Lights were already 
glancing in the passages; women in white, with pale, scared 
faces, and half-dressed men but half-awake, snatching at what- 
ever weapons came to hand, rushed to and fro tumultuously ; 
everybody seemed exceedingly alarmed and excited, but none to 
know the least what was the matter. All this Mary Hamilton 
observed as we see things in a dream, while she rushed up- 
stairs, and dashed unhesitatingly into the Queen’s chamber. 

The sight that met her there arrested her as if by magic 
on the threshold. In the twinkling of an eye, the warm im- 
pulsive woman seemed frozen into a statue. 

Pale as her night gear, breathless and trembling, while she 
clung to her brother’s shoulder for support, yet with the 
‘Stuart frown’ stamped sternly on her brow, the Queen was 
gazing in fear and anger on the dark figure of a man who 
stood with his arms folded, in the corner of the apartment. 
That man, calm, erect, defiant, almost sublime in the intre- 
pidity with which he confronted threatening brows and levelled 
weapons (for already the royal retainers were filling the place), 
was Chastelar. Mary Hamilton turned sick and giddy while 
she looked. The Queen raved and shook, and seemed half- 
mad with fear and shame; her ladies crowded about her in 
helpless astonishment and dismay, while the servants and 
men-at-arms glanced from one to another, utterly at their 
wit’s end. Except the fatal cause himself of all this disturb- 
‘ance, Moray alone seemed to retain his presence of mind, 
Alternately, he soothed his frantic sister, and gave directions 


to the astonished bystanders. 
0 
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‘Stab him!’ exclaimed the Queen, pointing with shaking 
hand at the unfortunate man who stood there, so pale, so 
calm, offering no attempt at escape or resistance. ‘ Brother, 
for the honour of our house, put your sword through him, an’ 
ye be half a Stuart. Let him not live an hour to boast of 
this daring, this atrocious insult. Oh, it is too much—too 
much !’ 

The Queen covered her face with both hands, con:pletely 
overcome ; her beautiful hair, escaping from the ribbon which 
confined it, fell over her shoulders to her waist. 

Chastelér looked proudly and lovingly at her even then. 
Madman! even then! j 

‘Nay, madam,’ urged Moray, with soothing accents, ‘ be- 
think you, I beseech your Grace. In the name of prudence 
and discretion, bid me not dip my hands in the blood of this 
man. Remember, you have yourself treated him with over- 
courtesy and kindness, to the offence of your nobility, and, 
pardon me for saying it, to the scandal of the Court. Reflect, 
madam, what shall the world think of it when they hear that 
@ queen’s musician was found in a queen’s bed-chamber, and 
put to death lest he should tell the tale.’ 

The Queen raised her head with flashing eyes. 

“You dare to shield him, Moray! You! my own blood !’ 
she vociferated. ‘On your allegiance, I charge you. What! 
You will never let him speak! To the death with him on the 
spot!” 

But Moray knew the pliant and forgiving nature of her with 
whom he had to deal. 

‘Nay, madam,’ said the prudent earl, ‘ patience; I entreat 
you, patience ; the unhappy man is clearly distraught ; let us 
not shed his blood unwittingly. He shall be brought to jus- 
tice, and punished according to his deserving; so shall his 
treason be sufficiently expiated by death, Remove him,’ he 
added, speaking composedly to the men-at-arms, who crowded 
round the door. ‘ Bind him forthwith, and let him be placed 
securely in ward.’ 

Chastelar still remained perfectly immovable ; never once 
had he taken his eyes off the Queen’s face; never once had 
the strange longing, loving gaze, with its dash of wild triumph 
and its depth of inteuse atfectiou. taded or varied fur an in- 
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stant. While they bound him fast, drawing a girdle tight 
round his arms above the elbow, he neither seemed to feel the 
pressure, nor to be conscious of the indignity ; while they 
pressed round him and hustled him from the room, his looks 
never strayed for an instant from the Queen. 

All this Mary Hamilton saw as if in a trance. Though 
every stroke of her pulse beat with a loud stupefying clang 
upon her brain, she knew that this was reality, that this was 
truth, that there was no hope of awaking to find it all a 
dream ; but when Chastelar reached the door, and beholding 
the Queen no longer seemed roused to consciousness at last, 
she met his eye for the first time, and the whole hopeless 
misery of her situation rushed upon her at once. 

He smiled on her very sadly and kindly; there was a pity- 
ing, remorseful expression in his face—a wistful, mournful 
tenderness in his glance: she could bear it no longer, and she 
fainted dead away upon the floor. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


‘ “ And grant me his life!” Lady Margaret cried ; 
“Oh! grant but his life to me! 
And I’ll give ye my gold and my lands so wide, 
An’ ye let my love go free. 
*“ And spare me his life!” Lady Margaret prest, 
“ As ye hope for a pardon above; 
And I’ll give ye the heart from out of my breast 
For the life of my own true love!’” 


LTHOUGH the gayest of the gay, where revelry was in 
‘the ascendant, and gifted with that tameless courage 

and those qualities of endurance which were the character- 
istics of her family, alas! too often proved in the reverses of 
that ill-fated line, Mary Stuart was subject to constitutional 
fits of dejection, the more painful that she struggled bravely 
against the incubus ; and, however much it may have darkened 
her spirits, never suffered it to affect her temper. The Queen 
was always kind, considerate, and smiling towards her house- 
hold, even while her eyes were full of tears, and her heart 
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was sore with undefined anxieties and anticipations of evil for 
which she saw no obvious cause. Her Majesty was generally 
more free from such depressing influences at St Andrews than 
elsewhere. The keen sea-breezes of that bracing locality 
seemed to have a favourable effect upon her health, and she 
enjoyed, above all things, the absence of state and ceremony, 
on which she specially insisted in the old cathedral town. 
Fond as she was of the saddle, it was a great pleasure to the 
beautiful Queen to gallop over the spacious sands that skirt 
St Andrews Bay, where she could enjoy a stretch of two miles 
and more, to the mouth of the river Eden, careering along on 
the firm hard surface, with the spray of the German Ocean 
wet on her cheek, and her horse’s feet splashing amongst the 
spent waves of the receding tide. Then she delighted to fly 
her hawk at the wild fowl abounding a mile or so inland, 
returning by the well-known chain of grassy, sandy hillocks, 
that are there called links, and devoted in modern times by 
the Scottish gentry to their national recreation of golf. 
Sometimes crossing.the Eden at the shallows near its mouth, 
she would roam over the waste of low grounds that stretch to 
the northward, perhaps as far as a small straggling hamlet, in 
days of old a Roman settlement, defended by one of their 
masterly encampments, and called by the legions, Lochores— 
a Latinism which the Scottish peasant of to-day reproduces 
in the name of Leuchars. 

Then, on her return from these joyous expeditions to the 
small house in the South Street, selected for her own royal 
residence, she gathered her few intimates and friends around 
her, and passed the evenings in amusement and hilarity, from 
which the very name of business was rigidly excluded. 

To one who was so staunch a supporter of the faith in 
which she had been brought up, not the least attractive fea- 
ture in this picturesque town was its beautiful cathedral, that 
goodly edifice which the over-zealous followers of John Knox 
thought it no sacrilege to devastate, and of which a fine ruin 
Rie remains to suggest to us what it must once have 

een. 

The antiquary prowling about the moss-grown flag-stones 
that pave its aisles, or prying into nooks and corners of sink- 
ing buttress and mouldering walls, finds memory sharpened 
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and curiosity stimulated at every turn. The philosopher, 
contemplating the length and breadth of that spacious area, 
heretofore rich with the decorations of architecture, and glow- 
ing in the pomp and pageantry of Romish piety, recalls the 
solemn music, the swinging censers, the carven images, the 
twinkling lights, the florid altar, the gilded crozier, and the 
mitred abbot, with his train of monks and choristers winding 
solemnly up the dusky nave. He speculates, half-pitying, 
half-sneering, on the various modes in which men offer their 
homage to the true God—the Mollah exhorting the faithful 
Moslem from a minaret, the priest pattering Latin in a corner 
before a crucifix, the precentor’s nasal psalmody quivering 
within the unsightly walls of a Presbyterian meeting-house— 
and he reflects that the forms of religion change like the 
fashion of a garment, and that the offertory of yesterday be- 
comes the superstition of to-day, and the mummery of to-mor- 
row ; but the Christian, looking upward to that ruined arch, 
through the stained glass of which, as through a prism, the 
light was wont to stream with rainbow colouring, sees the 
blue sky of heaven smiling changeless in its span, and rejoices 
to believe that clear as the blessed light of day is the light of 
piety, penetrating the disguises and the ceremonials and the 
ignorant prejudices of weak humanity, like the sunshine that 
vivifies as surely the dusky slab lurking in the gloomiest 
corner of the cathedral, as the fresh daisy raising its head on 
the free mountain side. What matters the fashion of the 
cup, chased in gold, or of broken pottery, so the parched lips 
can but drain their fill of the waters of life? 

It was the Queen’s habit to devote the early part of the day 
to such affairs of state as would not excuse neglect, even at 
St Andrews, and to the usual household duties, which every 
lady in the land, royalty included, then found to occupy a 
considerable portion of her time. At twelve, she dined 
temperately and hastily, after which she mounted her horse, 
and, accompanied by as small a retinue as possible, devoted 
the afternoon to exercise and amusement. 

Tt was on the second day after her arrival at St Andrews 
that she agreed to Mary Hamilton’s request, who begged that 
she might be allowed to accompany her mistress in the daily 
ride. The Queen had seen with concern the sad change that 
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had come over her favourite’s looks, and although surprised 
at this departure from her usual habits (for the maid-of-honour 
was a timid and unskilful horsewoman), willingly acceded to 
a proposal that promised to bring back the colour to her cheek 
and the light to her eye. With a couple of men-at-arms and 
a page, as their sole escort, they left the town by its southern 
gate, taking the horse track that led to the broad expanse of 
Magus-Muir, a locality destined in subsequent troubles to ob- 
tain an odious celebrity for the murder of Archbishop Sharpe 
at the hands of the Covenanters, but only interesting to Mary 
and her courtiers that it was rich in an abundance of wild 
fowl. 

Chastelar had been already tried on the charge of high 
treason, and sentenced to death ; he was to be beheaded the 
following morning at daybreak. It was perhaps natural that 
neither Mary nor her maid-of-honour should have exchanged a 
syllable concerning his fate. 

The Queen was riding ‘ Black Agnes.’ As soon as they 
were clear of the town, she put her horse into a gallop, and 
never drew bridle for. several miles. It did not, however, 
escape her Majesty’s observation that the animal on which 
Mary Hamilton was mounted, a bay of great strength. and 
spirit, usually uncontrollable by the gentle hand of a lady, 
was going in a perfectly docile and collected form ; also, that 
the girl seemed to-day perfectly free from the timidity which 
commonly left her miles behind her mistress in these scampers 
across a country. They had already lost sight of the sea, and 
had gained a wild inland district of moss and moor, varied 
here and there with patches of cultivation, and interspersed 
with a few fir-trees of stunted growth, and an occasional cairn 
of stones breaking the level sky-line, when the Queen pulled 
up at the top of an acclivity, and pointing to a solitary horse- 
man stationed, as if expecting them, at the foot of the slope, 
observed to her companion, with a wild attempt at cheerful- 
ness obviously foreed— 

‘You scarcely thought, Mary, I was entrapping you to 
witness a rendezvous, It is a romantic spot for the purpose, 
nevertheless, and yonder is the gallant who has kept tryst 
with me as he promised, faithfully enough.’ 

Mary Hamilton would have felt it an unspeakable relief to 
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have burst into tears. The whole fabric of her morning’s 
work was swept away by the sight of that plain dark figure, so 
stationary yonder on his horse, She would have given her 
life for half-an-hour’s conversation with the Queen alone, al- 
though (strange inconsistency) she dared not ask her indulgent 
mistress point-blank to accord her that trifling favour, and 
now, this hateful stranger would probably hang about them 
all day, and to-morrow it would be too late. A thousand 
shadowy and incongruous impossibilities crossed her brain, 
too, at the same moment, all turning upon the one sickening 
certainty, that even while she grasped at their consolations, 
she felt too surely it would be out of mortal power to avert. 
She answered with a ghastly smile that startled the Queen, 
and totally unconscious of what she said the while— 

‘Let us go to meet him, madam; it may be that he can 
give us some hope.’ 

Mary stared at her attendant vaguely, and shook her head, 
then, putting her horse in moticn, descended the slope towards 
the solitary traveller, flushing a brace of wary old moor-fowl 
and a curlew, while she plunged and scrambled with charac- 
teristic fearlessness through the broken ground that inter- 
vened, 

The horseman dismounted as she approached, and did her 
homage with a grave dignified air, not without something 
of caustic humour that recognised the peculiarity of the 
situation. 

‘I might not fail to do your Grace’s bidding,’ said he, 
“even in so light a matter, as to see you fly your hawk 
on Magus-Muir, but in good faith, madam, a.younger cavalier 
could scarce have ridden harder than I have done since 
sunrise, and my old bones ache to some purpose for my 
punctuality.’ 

‘Nay, Master Knox,’ answered the Queen, with marked 
favour, ‘ those of your blood have been ever willing to set foot 
in stirrup at the bidding of the Stuart, and I have been taught 
to believe that a black cassock may cover as stout a heart and 
as loyal as a steel breast-plate. Behold, I have here a fitting 
reward for your punctuality, to be given with the cordial good 
wishes of your Queen.’ 

Thus speaking, Mary drew from her bosom a crystal watch 
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of curious and elaborate workmanship, large, substantial, and 
of considerable thickness, but esteemed a triumph of mechan- 
ical ingenuity, and presented it to the gratified Churchman, 
with a charm of manner that increased the value of the gift a 
thousand fold. 

He bowed low over the royal hand that proffered so 
flattering a favour, and mounted his horse once more with 
an air of extreme satisfaction and the ready alacrity of a 
youth. 

So far all was progressing smoothly, but Mary Stuart, 
judging of the human temperament by her own, was per- 
suaded that the exhilarating influence of a gallop would pro- 
duce the mollifying results she desired, and render even stern 
John Knox malleable to the purpose she had in view. 

‘Ye are not so strict,’ said Mary, ‘ but that ye like well to 
see a fair flight, and I have a hawk here, Master Knox, that 
hath not her equal on the wing this side the sea; nay,’ she 
added playfully, as he seemed about to excuse himself, and 
muttered something of ‘business’ and ‘distance,’ ‘ye have 
thought fit to reprove all my other amusements, my feastings, 
and fiddlings, and masquings, and such-like, nor have I borne 
you any grudge, for that I believed you to be sincere, but ye 
love a good horse well I know, and can reclaim a hawk, for 
all your solemn bearing and grave studies, with the best of 
us. By these gloves, I will never forgive you, an’ ye join not 
my pastime to-day.’ 

Thus speaking, the Queen signed to her page, who came up 
with a beautiful falcon on his wrist. The bird was transferred 
to Her Majesty, and seemed to shake its bells more gaily, and 
raise its hooded head more proudly, as though it knew and 
loved the hand that sleeked its neck-plumage with so gentle 
a caress. 

The churchman was nothing loth. Despite a weak frame 
and failing health, his bold ardent nature, the same disposi- 
tion that under different circumstances would have made him 
a soldier, a statesman, an explorer, or an adventurer, bade him 
take delight in the free air of the moorland and the stride of 
a good horse. He settled himself in the saddle, gathered his 
reins, and professed his readiness to attend Her Majesty. 

‘These creatures,’ said he, arguing down some scruples of 
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his own which much enhanced the promised gratification, 
‘are given for our lawful recreation. Man is doubtless lord 
over the beasts of the field. I will stay to witness one flight 
of that long-winged falcon ; ’tis a goodly bird indeed if I know 
aught of the craft. One flight, and so crave your Majesty’s 
licence to depart.’ 

The Queen smiled her assent, and galloped merrily on to a 
waste marshy surface, where the tramp of their horses ere long 
flushed a wisp of wild-fowl, and Mary, throwing her hawk in 
the air, was soon scouring over the moor at a break-neck 
pace, her eyes fixed on the sky, and her whole attention ab- 
sorbed by the gyrations of her favourite. 

John Knox, too, casting aside for the moment his cares and 
responsibilities, entered into the sport with the eagerness of a 
boy. It was seldom indeed that zealous man shared in any 
of the lighter amusements of the time; but in pleasure as in 
business, whatever he found to do Master Knox went about 
with his whole heart and soul. The wrinkles seemed to 
smooth themselves on his brow as the wild wind swept back 
his thin gray locks, and he felt ten years younger, while the 
blood leapt warm in every pulse, and he urged his steed for- 
ward with leg and rein in the excitement of the flight. 

Mary Hamilton rode like a woman in a dream. The bay 
horse, accustomed to fret and chafe under the restraining in- 
fluence of the bit, seemed bewildered by his unusual freedom. 
He had plunged and bounded away with his head in the air, 
according to his wont, prepared for a contest in which he was 
sure to obtain the mastery, and he may or may not have been 
disappointed to find that his rider’s carelessness of conse- 
quences exceeded his own, and that he was suffered to exhaust 
his mettle far more rapidly than he expected. With a stony 
white face, and her abundant hair streaming over her shoul- 
ders, the maid-of-honour sat back in the saddle, and flew 
along at a pace that even ‘ Black Agnes’ could not surpass, 
unconscious apparently of amusement, or danger, or excite- 
ment, or anything but the relief afforded to her mental anguish 
by the physical sense of being carried with such velocity 
' through the air. When the mallard was struck to earth at 
‘last, and the horses were pulled up, with panting sides and 
dilated nostrils, and wild eyes all a-glow with excitement, the 
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Queen gazed on her reckless attendant in surprise, and even 
the severe Reformer remonstrated with her, Popish damsel 
though she were, for the utter disregard in which she seemed 
to hold that white neck of hers, and the probability of break- 
ing it in such a headlong career. 

‘Fair mistress,’ quoth Master Knox, ‘there is reason in all 
things ; over-caution supposes want of faith, but the contrary 
extreme, such as you have exhibited to-day, denotes presump- 
tion and fool-hardiness. You are young; humanly speaking 
you have many years before you. You would not willingly 
be cut off like a flower in its bloom. Why should you thus 
risk your life as if there was no to-morrow ?’ 

She did not seem to hear him, She answered nothing, but 
the last word of his sentence seemed to strike some chord 
within her, for she turned away muttering below her breath, 
‘To-morrow. It will be too late to-morrow,’ and clasped her 
hands upon her breast as if in pain. John Knox did not 
observe her, for his attention was now taken up by the Queen, 
who seeing in his face, which was bright with repressed excite- 
ment, that the propitious moment had arrived, motioned him 
to her side, and moving her palfrey out of ear-shot of the 
others, broached the subject that had led her to invite him 
thus to join in her favourite amusement. 

‘I have brought ye a long ride, Master Knox,’ she said, 
‘and I would ye could return and taste a cup of sack at our 
poor lodging in St Andrews, but I know your busy avocations, 
and that ye will not willingly be absent from Edinburgh a day 
longer than is necessary. Ere you depart, I would fain ask 
your Opinion on a subject of toleration.’ 

At the ominous word, the divine’s whole countenance 
changed as the sky changes after a chance blink of sunshine 
in December. The clouds of controversy gathered on his 
brow, and suspicion gleamed in his cold piercing eyes. The 
Queen saw the storm brewing, and added, with a pleading 
sweetness few men would have been able to resist, ‘The sun 
smiles on all alike ; the blessed rain of heaven falls on the just 
and on the unjust. Which of us shall penetrate our neigh- 
bour’s motives, or judge our neighbour's heart?’ 

‘ Ye shall have no dealings with the ungodly,’ replied Knox, 
hastily, with an instinctive prescience of what was coming ; 
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‘the Amalekite is to be smitten root and branch till he be 
destroyed out of the land. But [ anticipate your Grace, and 
have not yet been favoured with your commands.’ 

He took himself up shortly, as though aware and a little 
ashamed of his ill-manners, The Queen, reining in her horse, 
proceeded with great earnestness. 

‘The spring is now approaching, and you know with what 
devotion we, of the Catholic faith, look forward to the solem- 
nities of Easter. I am not ashamed to solicit your interest 
that my fellow-religionists should be suffered to observe that 
festival with their accustomed ceremonies unmolested. I 
know too well the feelings of the party who call themselves 
the Reformed Church. I know (none better, and ye cannot 
deny that I have reason) Master Knox’s influence with that 
powerful majority, and his sovereign entreats him thus in 
confidence to exert it in the cause of charity and peace and 
good-will amongst men.’ 

It was a powerful appeal from a monarch to a subject, 
especially under the peculiar circumstances of the moment. 
Riding alone over the breezy upland with that beautiful 
woman, under the exciting influence of wild scenery and an 
inspiriting gallop, the heart softened by the smile of nature, 
and the blood tingling with exercise, few men but would have 
found it impossible to resist a suppliant, who was at the same 
time a Queen, and such a Queen. Loyalty demanded obedi- 
ence, self-interest whispered the advantages of royal favour, 
and the impolicy of refusing a sovereign, ambition drew a 
dazzling picture of the eventual triumph of the cause wrought 
out by the judicious concessions of one man alone, and that 
man venerated as the great pillar of Protestantism in Europe; 
but conscience thundered ‘ No ;’ and to do Knox justice, he 
never wavered nor hesitated for an instant. His lineaments 
looked more rugged, his brow more uncompromising than 
usual, when he rejoined— 

‘Your Grace has addressed me frankly, and as frankly I 
reply to you. If by holding up my finger I could retain for 
the Church of Rome any one of the privileges that are daily 
_ and hourly slipping from her grasp, if by so doing I could re- 

lieve her from one of the least of the indignities or calamities 
which are surely gathering round her head from the four quar 
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ters of heaven, see, madam, as I ride here a living man before 
you, I would keep it clenched down by force till the nail grew 
through the palm of my hand! I am a soldier, I will not de- 
sert my banner ; I am an heir, I will not alienate my birth- 
right ; I am an honest man, I will do my duty at all hazards, 
in the face of every prince in Enrope.’ 

He looked sublime while he spoke; the weak, ungainly 
figure reared itself in the saddle with all the pride of a Colos- 
sus, and never a belted earl could have borne a nobler front in 
coronet and ermine than did that minister of the Church in 
the fearless integrity of his purpose. Mary grew pale with 
anger and disappointment; nevertheless she had long since 
learned the painful lesson of self-control, and she forced her- 
self to speak calmly, while her very blood was boiling within. 

‘Would ye refuse to others the liberty of worship ye exact for 
yourselves? Would ye persecute men who differ from you 
only in their mode of worship, more ruthlessly than the pagan 
emperors persecuted those early Christians who were our 
teachers as well as yours? Bethink ye, Master Knox, this is 
a world of change. The'old faith hath many staunch support- 
ers still. Men’s minds may alter as they have altered ere now, 
and those who are all-powerful to-day may find themselves 
petitioners for mercy to-morrow. Is it well to exasperate be- 
yond endurance those who may in their turn come to have the 
upper hand ?’ 

The implied threat was injudicious and ill-timed; she 
would have done better, knowing with whom she had to deal, 
either to have given vent to her indignation and defied him 
outright, or to have repressed it altogether; but she was only 
a woman after all, and womanlike, could not entirely separate 
the two sensations of anger and fear, so she adopted those 
half-measures to which her sex is fain to have recourse in a 
difficulty, and roused his spirit while she tried to work upon 
his apprehensions. 

‘TI defy the Romish Antichrist as I defy the principle of evil 
itself,” replied Knox, with kindling eyes and excited gestures, 
‘Am I watchman set upon a hill, and shall I leave my post 
because the enemy isat hand? Am IJ a shepherd in the wilder- 
ness, and shall J abandon my flock because the storm is gather- 
ing on the horizon? No, madam, once again I tell you that if 
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you count on my allegiance in this matter, I renounce it; if 
you depend on my loyalty, I am a rebel !’ 

‘ It seems so,’ she replied very coldly, and yet there was a 
tane of utter sadness and desolation in her voice that smote on 
the Churchman’s heart. With looks of tender pity and con- 
cern, such as a father bends upon a favourite child, he would 
have argued with her once more, would fain have expounded 
to her the fallacies of her doctrines, and recalled her from the 
way which he conscientiously believed to be the very high 
road to destruction ; but as is often the case in such disputes, 
the more one yielded the more the other encroached, and she 
cut him short with haughty impatience, reining in her horse, 
and pointing with outstretched arm towards the south. 

‘Yonder lies your homeward way, Master Knox,’ said the 
Queen,‘ and here is mine; I sent for you to listen to my 
proposals, not to hear your pulpit declamations at second- 
hand. When next we meet, others may have found means to 
tame that haughty spirit, and the avowed rebel may be glad 
to solicit pardon from his sovereign. I have no further need 
of you ; you may depart !’ 

The dismissal was as peremptory as it was unceremonious ; 
though burning to reply and charged with argument, he could 
not pretend to misunderstand it, and unwillingly withdrew. 
Ere the tramp of his horse had died out on the heathery sward, 
Mary burst into a passion of tears which she could no longer 
control ; then bending her head low to her horse’s neck, put 
‘ Black Agnes’ once more to her speed, and followed by her 
attendants, galloped off in the direction of St Andrews. 

Independent of her own private sorrows and distresses, the 
Queen’s political position was at this time one of peculiar 
difficulty and anxiety. A sincere Catholic, and consequently, 
from the very nature of her faith, an ardent upholder of its 
infallibility, and advocate for proselytism, she was compelled 
by the exigencies of her station to give countenance to its most 
determined foes. Not only did she see its tenets repudiated by 
the great majority of her people, but the very toleration they 
extorted for themselves, was denied to her, and it was a sub- 
ject of open discontent that the Mass, which had been sup- 
_ pressed elsewhere, was suffered to be performed in the Queen’s 
own chapel at Holyrood. The very adviser on whom she 
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placed the utmost reliance, her half-brother, the Earl of Moray, 
was the chief support of the Protestant party in her kingdom. 
And although Seton and a few more of her nobility remained 
secretly attached to the old faith, their number was compara- 
tively trifling, and their zeal scarcely proof against the temp 
tations of ambition and self-interest. 

Then, as if her difficulties were not sufficiently perplexiug 
without foreign interference, her relatives, the Guises, lost no 
opportunity of reminding her that they looked to her alone 
for the restoration of the Religion in Scotland, and eventually 
over the whole of Britain ; whilst a strong party in Spain fur- 
nishing her, for aid, with nothing but unasked advice, actually 
reproached her for lukewarmness in the cause to which she 
was sacrificing day by day her authority, her comfort, her very 
safety, and to which she was so sincerely attached, that, rather 
than resign it, she would have lost, as she afterwards did lose, 
her crown, ay, and the head that it encircled. 

The insults levelled at her person, through her belief, con- 
stantly goaded her to-anger, which prudential considerations 
urged her to suppress; and when pictures were paraded before 
her in the streets, ridiculing all that she held most sacred, and 
priests maltreated in her own chapel for the performance: of 
their ritual and hers, it is painful to imagine the feelings of a 
sensitive woman and a Queen compelled to forego her revenge, 
and even to court the favour of those undutiful subjects who 
had originated such overt and outrageous scandal. 

No wonder she galloped on with burning cheeks and swell- 
| ing heart, reflecting only on the failure of her benevolent 
scheme so thwarted by the obstinate integrity of Knox, and 
insensible as the very horse that carried her to the beautiful 
scene opened out at her very feet. 

Before her lay the noble sweep of St Andrew's Bay, framed, 
as it were, in its golden sands, that stretched far to the north 
along the coast of Forfarshire, till their tawny line was lost in 
the distant ocean at the jutting promontory of the Red-head. 
Clear against the blue expanse, dotted here and there with a 
white sail, rose the delicate pinnacles of the cathedral, sup- 
ported on the right by the bluff square tower of St Regulus, 
firm and massive like sume bold champion, proud yet careful 
of his charge. On the left, far out into the water, stood the 
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sea-girt defences of the castle, while between these prominent 
objects many a graceful arch and pointed spire denoted the 
churches and colleges adorning that stronghold of learning 
and piety, refining the taste with their exalted beauty, whilst 
they carried the eye upwards towards heaven. Below these, 
the smiling town, with its white houses and gardens scattered 
more and more as they neared the water, stragyled downwards 
to the beach ; and, beyond all, the broad sea lay, calm and 
mighty in the serenity of its majestic repose. 

On her bridle-hand, Mary might have scanned the wide 
champaign of two counties, through which two rivers ran in 
parallel lines to the ocean, the intermediate space dotted 
with woods and rich in cultivation, the river Eden gleaming 
like silver in the foreground, the smoke of Dundee floating 
white against the dark heights of Forfarshire, as it fol- 
lowed the downward current of the Tay, and in the far dis- 
tance, the dim outline of the noble Grampians, losing their 
misty tops amongst the clouds that streaked the placid sky. 

Yet Mary marked nothing of this. With a flushed cheek, 
with a drooping head, and, oh! with a eruel sorrow at her 
heart, she galloped on, and never checked her pace, nor ad- 
dressed her attendants, till she reached the gate of the eccle- 
siastical city once more. 

Then she drew rein, and as they rode together up the South 
Street, she blamed herself that she had not sooner observed 
and taken pity on Mary Hamilton’s obvious exhaustion both 
of mind and body. 

The bay-horse was, ere this, reduced to a state of abject 
submission and docility ; the bridle, on which he was wont to 
strain so eagerly, lay loose upon his neck, and he seemed to 
be looking about for his stable with a very wistful expression 
of fatigue and discomfiture ; but his rider’s face was pale and 
rigid, while her eye was wide open, and her mouth firmly set ; 
she seemed unconscious of all that was passing around her, 
and disclosed that vacant, yet pitiful expression of face which 
is only to be seen in those who walk in their sleep, or who 
are undergoing some racking torture of mind by which their 
- outer faculties are benumbed. : 

“You are weary, child,’ said the Queen, kindly. ‘I shouid 
have remembered you are not so indefatigable a rider as 
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myself. Well, we are at home now, and I shall not require 
you again this evening.’ 

So speaking, the Queen leapt lightly from her palfrey, and 
flung the rein to the attending page, but as she did so she 
ooked once more in the face of Mary Hamilton, who was dis- 
mounting, and something she saw there made her start back, 
and exclaim in an agitated whisper— 

‘What is it, child? You frighten me! What is it?’ 

The other found her voice at last, but it came husky and 
broken to her lips. 

‘ For mercy sake, madam!’ said she, ‘let me unrobe you, 
my kind mistress, do not deny me this one favour! Let me 
anrobe you, and alone.’ 

The Queen, though still startled, blushed vividly as some- 
thing crossed her mind, that yet seemed partly to reassure 
her, and she beckoned her maid-of-honour to foilow as she 
entered her private apartments, then dismissing her other 
attendants, threw herself into a chair, and with the colour not 
yet faded from her brow, bade Mary Hamilton unburthen 
herself of this dreadful grief that was weighing on her mind. 

A burst of hysterical weeping was the result, but it calmed 
and relieved the sufferer, until she could find words in which 
to offer her petition and tell her pitiful tale. Women are 
wonderfully patient of such affections in their own sex, and 
the harshest of them will be gentle and considerate with one 
of these outbreaks that they have agreed to call ‘nervous 
attacks.’ Much more so, kindly Mary Stuart; soothing her 
attendant like a child, she soon restored her to sufficient com- 
posure to make intelligible the boon she had all day been 
striving to entreat. What this was an hour or two would 
disclose. In the meantime, the Queen and her maiden sat 
whispering in the darkening twilight, till the shafts and 
pinnacles of the neighbouring cathedral loomed grim and 
fantastic in the shadows of nightfall, and the light in the 
sacristan’s window told that the time of vespers was already 
past. 

At the same hour, John Knox, riding steadily along the 
road to Edinburgh, was beguiling the gloomy journey with a 
proud recollection of his resistance to the Queen’s advances, 
sternly reminding his conscience that anixnosity to the Papists 
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was a Christian’s duty, and that forgiveness was no Christian 
virtue to one of another faith. 

And Chastelar in his dungeon was preparing for death by 
reflection on the pitiless beauty of her in whose face he would 
never look again. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


‘ While hate itself is fain to shrink, 
Love freely ventures—lose or win— 
And friendship shivers on the brink, 
Where love leaps boldly in.’ 


HE wind was rising out at sea with fitful sullen moans ; 
the town of St Andrews was wrapped in thick darkness, 
save that at long intervals a light glimmered from some lofty 
window, showing where the pale student bent over his weary 
labour ; the gathering waves rolled in with increasing volume, 
breaking heavily against the rocky base of the old castle; but 
the sentinel at its eastern angle, though he felt the spray wet 
on his face, could not distinguish the white surf leaping and 
boiling down yonder in the dark gulf at his feet; the vaulted 
chambers, the winding stairs and gloomy corridors of that 
stronghold were cold and dismal enough; but what of the 
dungeons down below the water-line, where the light of day 
had never penetrated yet, where the salt froth oozed and 
trickled from the bare rock, and the clammy slime stood on 
its chill surface, like the death-drops on the brow of a corpse? 
Ay, what of the dungeons? Ask those who were forced down 
the narrow stair with pinioned arms and muffled faces, know- 
ing that their feet would never ascend the slippery steps again ! 
Ask those who were immured in narrow cells, hollowed like 
living sepulchres from the rock, and so built in that the soul, 
indeed, might, but the body never could, escape from its im- 
prisonment! Ask those who were let down by a cord into 
‘the black, loathsome pit from which they never came out 
alive! The answer may, perhaps, some day be spoken in 
tones of thunder before earth and heaven. 
P 
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Even now they tell you how the marks of blood remain in 
evidence on that accursed keep; how the very stones bear 
witness toa foul and murderous deed, none the less guilty 
that victim and perpetrators were equally steeped to the lips 
in homicide and crime; that it was the accomplishment of 
Divine vengeance and the fulfilment of a martyr’s prophecy. 

When the proud cardinal, leaning over his window to behold 
the frightful holocaust at his ease, smiled bitterly on George 
Wishart at the stake, did not his heart sink within him to 
hear the martyr’s solemn denunciation ? 

‘David Beatoun, though the flames shall lick up my blood, 
yet shall thine remain to stain the very wall on which thou 
leanest, as a witness against thee till the day of judgment !’ 

When the Laird of Grange and the two Leslies dragged 
their enemy from his bed and slew him at that very window, 
must not remorse have whispered in the moment of despair 
that there is a retribution even here on earth? and when we 
learn that the fierce murderers did actually hang his body 
over the wall as a butcher hangs a carcase in the shambles, till 
the blood soaked and sank into the very stone-work, and that 
centuries have not washed out its stains, what can we say but 
that the Divine will doth not always postpone justice to a 
future world, and that Divine vengeance seldom fails to work 
out its own precept, ‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed.’ 

The only cheerful apartment in the castle was the guard- 
room ; although the night was dark and stormy, the wind 
sighing, and the waves beating without, a huge wood-fire blazed 
and crackled in the ample chimney, reddening the weather- 
beaten faces of the men-at-arms, and glancing fitfully from 
their shining head-pieces and bright steel corslets. Small care 
had these rude hearts for the weather without or the woe 
within ; the spray might dash against their casement, and the 
weary prisoner moan his wrongs in the neighbouring cell. 

‘What would you have ? ’tis but the fortune of war,’ quoth 
the soldier ; “my luck to-day, yours to-morrow; a bed of 
heather for this one, a lair of straw for that; a free discharge 
and a fresh enlistment at last. Put another log on the fire ; 
I wish we had got something more to drink,’ 

Their captain sat somewhat apart. his head resting on hig 
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hand, and his sheathed broad-sword lying idle on the floor. 
As the flame flickered on his forehead a frown seemed to pass 
and repass across its surface, but his eyes were intently fixed 
on the red glow of the embers, and perhaps he was drawing 
pictures that had no semblance of reality in their glare. 

A moody man of late was Alexander Ogilvy ; once the best 
of comrades, and the blithest of merry-makers, he was becom- 
ing captious, contradictory, and quarrelsome. The hand stole 
to the sword-hilt now on the lightest word of provocation, and 
although he was still ready to pledge his brethren-in-arms 
with the wine cup, it seemed to be no longer the desire of 
good fellowship that stimulated him, but a fierce morose thirst 
that he was resolved to slake in gloomy defiance. 

Perhaps some of the phantoms he was watching in the fire 
might have accounted for this untoward change in the young 
soldier ; perhaps it was not pleasant to picture to himself in 
those glowing depths the stately figure of Mary Beton, with 
her flowing skirts and quivering ruff, bending her lofty head 
so graciously towards a sharp spare man, in gorgeous apparel, 
with a clever face and a sneer, that if Ogilvy had ever formed 
any idea of Mephistopheles, would have presented to his 
mind’s eye the very expression of that sarcastic personage ; 
_ perhaps it did not enhance the harmony of the group to recog- 
nise in the hottest corner a figure bearing a grotesque resem- 
blance to himself, watching the pair with jealous supervision, 
and presenting the undignified, if not ridiculous exterior, of 
one who runs second in the race of love. 

With a movement of impatience he drove his heavy heel 
against the logs, dispelling the whole representation at a blow, 
and causing the fire to burn out fiercely, and the sparks to fly 
in thousands up the chimney. 

At this moment a man-at-arms entered the guard-room, and 
approaching his captain informed him that two persons at the 
gate demanded admittance. 

‘Impossible,’ said Ogilvy ; ‘ the wicket is locked, and the 
watch set ; bid them go to the devil.’ 

‘ One of them bears the Queen’s signet,’ answered the man, 
“though she winna let it out of her hand. I doubt it’s one 
of the leddies,’ he added, ‘ an’ I ken the tither yane fine; it’s 
daft James Geddes, the fule.’ 
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This altered matters considerably. The royal signet-ring 
was esteemed a voucher for any one who bore it, and ail 
guards, warders, and such officers of the sovereign, had strict 
orders to consider it in the light of a direct communication 
from Majesty itself. So Ogilvy, taking down a torch from 
the wall, proceeded to the wicket in person. 

On arriving there, he encountered a female figure, cloaked 
and hooded, that after a moment’s hesitation he recognised as 
Mary Hamilton, and half-watching over her, half-sheltering 
himself behind her, much after the manner of a faithful dog, 
but with less expression of countenance than that sagacious 
animal, the ungainly figure and broad unmeaning face of 
James Geddes, the fool. ? 

Ogilvy knew the maid-of-honour personally well enough ; 
also, on the universal principle (for though she was not the 
rose to him, she had been near the rose), he was disposed to 
oblige her for the sake of Mary Beton, and bowing courteously, 
begged to know if she had any authority, at that late hour, to 
enter the castle. 

‘ I have come to visit 4 prisoner,’ replied she in a hard-set 
voice, showing him at the same time the Queen’s signet-ring, 
which James Geddes watched as if he expected the captain of 
the guard would swallow it at a gulp. 

Ogilvy bowed and withdrew the many bolts and bars that 
secured the wicket, then calling a soldier to fasten them again, 
preceded his visitors along the vaulted passage that led from 
the entrance to the guard-room. Mary Hamilton shuddered as 
she heard the gate clang to behind her; and the fool looked more 
than half-inclined to draw back and abandon his adventure at 
the outset, but a glance at his protectress reassured the latter, 
and the former, seeming, as it were, by a violent effort to adopt 
a fresh part, assumed an air of gaiety and carelessness strangely 
at variance with her blondless face and horror-stricken eyes. 

Arrived in the light of the guard-room, she produced an 
ample stone-bottle from beneath her cloak, and placed it on 
the rude oak table. 

‘The Queen has not sent me to visit her brave soldiers 
empty-handed,’ said she, with a wild, dreary smile. ‘ While 
Tam about Her Majesty’s business, I hope they will drink Her 
Majesty’s health.’ 
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The fool’s eyes glistened at the sight of the liquor, but once 
more he glanced at Mary Hamilton, as the well-trained dog 
looks at its owner ere he ventures to touch the tempting 
morsel placed before him. The soldiers gathered round with 
well-pleased faces ; the bonds of discipline were not at that 
period drawn so tightly as at present, and a carouse was a 
sufficiently acceptable variety to the monotony of a night on 
guard. Ogilvy, too, who might, under other circumstances, 
have objected to such an employment of those he commanded, 
for the reason we have before hinted at, was unwilling to dis- 
oblige one of the maids-of-honour, and set the example him- 
self by filling a cup to the brim with the strong fiery liquor, 
and emptying it to the Queen’s health. James Geddes pre- 
pared to make sport for the rude soldiery, and one and all 
disposed themselves around the table for an hour or two of 
conviviality. 

_ The fool, although habitually not averse to imbibing as 

much drink as he could honestly come by, seemed, on the 
present occasion, unusually cautious in his potations, and 
whilst he encouraged the laughing soldiers to drink deep from 
the stone jar, only put his own lips to the cup that was freely 
offered him, and for once appeared resolved to keep his poor 
faculties as keenly as possible on the alert. He glanced, too, 
ever and anon, at the door by which Mary Hamilton had left 
the guard-room, and seemed to watch and listen attentively 
for the slightest noise. 

It was painful to see the gleams of anxiety that broke at 
intervals through the dense stupidity of his broad flat face. 
At such times his countenance again assumed the wistful 
sagacity of a dumb animal, and instinct seemed to warn him 
that he must summon all his faculties to meet some vague 
catastrophe for which his reason was unable to prepare. 

The soldiers jested with the poor half-witted creature accord- 
ing to their wont, and as their draughts began to ascend into 
the brain, proceeded to coarse practical jokes, and much bois- 
terous mirth, of which his infirmities were made the butt. 
James Geddes, however, never relaxed from his vigilance. 
- Sometimes a lurid gleam shone for an instant in his eyes as a 
grossly offensive insult penetrated even his obtuse nature, and 
occasionally he gave vent to his feelings by a low moaning 
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noise, and the rocking of his body to and fro, as was his cus. 
tom when more than commonly irritated or distressed ; but he 
was always careful to fill the soldiers’ cups for them to the 
brim—was always watchful of the demeanour and presence of 
their commander ; and whilst his glance wandered furtively 
to the door, his whole attention seemed painfully on the 
stretch to catch the sounds of that voice which it was his 
nature to obey with the attachment and fidelity of a dog. 

Mary Hamilton, after exchanging a few words, in a low 
tone, with the captain of the guard, in which an acute observer 
might have detected successively the accents of remonstrance, 
entreaty, and command, had produced a small lamp from 
beneath her cloak, and lit it at Ogilvy’s torch ; then taking a 
key from his hand, which he seemed to deliver very unwill- 
ingly, proceeded alone towards the dungeon, casting over her 
shoulder one glance at the fool, in which caution was speak- 
ingly impressed as she departed. The soldiers were already 
launched on their carouse, and Ogilvy, though he seemed 
watchful and restless, often starting from his seat, and taking 
short turns up and down the guard-room, joined at intervals 
in their revelry. 

The maid-of-honour stepped cautiously down the winding- 
stair that led to the dungeon. Mary Hamilton had nerved 
herself for the undertaking on which she had embarked, and 
now that she was fairly within the dreaded Castle of St 
Andrews, the agitation which had rendered her so helpless all 
day, had given place to the calm, resolute bearing of one who 
is prepared to succeed in a hazardous enterprise, or die in the 
attempt. It was, indeed, a trying situation for a young ten- 
der-hearted woman. The man she loved lay in that loath- 
some dungeon, condemned to die ; she believed that she alone 
could save him. She had the means and the opportunity ; 
all must depend on her courage and presence of mind. Yes, 
she would save him, and her reward would be to see him pro- 
strate himself at the feet of another! It was a bitter thought, 
and yet she never wavered for an instant. 

As she reached the door of his cell, she thought she heard 
his voice, the well-known voice, rich and melodious even here, 
and the sound of her own name made her pause and listen. 
He was consoling himself in his prison. this man who was to 
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die on the morrow, with the illusions of his art. He had 
composed a ballad, of which her name was the refrain, and 
was singing it himself in his cell. 


‘ There 8 a bonny wild rose on the mountain side, 
Mary Hamilton. 
in the glare of noon she hath droop’d and died, 
Mary Hamilton. 
Soft and still is the evening shower, 
Pattering kindly on brake and bower ; 
But it falls too late for the perish’d flower, 
Mary Hamilton 


* There ’s a lamb lies lost at the head of the glen, 
Mary Hamilton. 
Lost and miss’d from shieling and pen, 
Mary Hamilton 
The shepherd has sought it in toil and heat, 
And sore he strove when he heard it bleat, 
Ere he wins to the lamb it lies dead at his feet, 
Mary Hamilton. 


‘The mist is gathering ghostly and chill, 

Mary Hamilton. 
And the weary maid cometh down from the hill, 

Mary Hamilton. 
The weary maid but she’s home at last, 
And she trieth the door, but the door is fast, 
For the sun is down and tbe curfew past, 

Mary Hamilton. 


* Too late for the rose the evening rain, 

Mary Hamilton. 
Too late for the lamb the shepherd’s pain, 

Mary Hamilton. 
Too late at the door the maiden’s stroke, 
Too late for the plea when the doom hath been spoke, 
Too late the balm when the heart is broke, 

Mary Hamilton.’ 


She heard it every word, and for a time her composure gave 
way. A burst of passionate weeping relieved her, and, drying 
her eyes, she unlocked the door and entered the dungeon. 

The light she carried streamed on Chastelar’s figure, dressed 
in the very clothes in which she had seen him taken. He was 
half-sitting, half-lying, in the extreme corner where the stone 
was dryest, and took no notice of her entrance, thinking it 
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was the jailer, but continued to hum the air he had just been 
singing. When he lifted his eyes, however, and recognised 
his visitor, he rose at once, with his habitual courtesy, and 
bade her welcome to his habitation, laughing pleasantly the 
while. 

‘You find me poorly lodged, Mistress Hamilton,’ said the 
poet ; ‘and although I live in a castle I am but scantily pro- 
vided with room. It is not for long, however, as to-morrow 
morning, I am informed, they mean to remove me to a nar- 
rower chamber still.’ 

She could not bear to see him thus; again the warm tears 
filled her eyes as she gasped— 

‘ The doom has gone forth ; I heard of it to-day ; there is 
but one chance left.’ 

He smiled a sweet sad smile. 

‘I have done with chances now,’ said he; ‘ I set my all 
on one cast, and I do not complain that the luck has gone 
against me. It was kind of you to come and visit me, Mary 
—he dwelt fondly on the name and repeated it more than 
once—‘ I was thinking of you even when you appeared. I 
was wishing I could see you once more. What of the 
Queen ?’ he added, with an eager glance. ‘Is she here at St 
Andrews ?’ 

‘She sent me to you this very night,’ replied the other. 
‘ What I do is by her command, and according to her direc- 
tions. You shall not die, Chastelar ; she bade me save you, 
and we have the means; only be obedient, and, above all, 
keep silent.’ 

His whole face lighted up as he seized her hand and covered 
it with kisses. Life was sweet to the poet, with his warm 
impulsive nature and his glowing hopes ; all the more so when 
he learned that he would owe that life to the favour of the 
Queen. He listened eagerly while the maid-of-honour de- 
tailed to him the proposed manner of his escape, which, 
indeed, seemed feasible enough. She hoped, through the 
potency of the brandy which she had left behind her in the 
guard-room, and with the assistance of her half-witted con- 
federate, to bring the soldiers to a state of hilarity at which 
the eye is not very keen, nor the suspicions very easily aroused ; 
while in her whispered conversation with Ogilvy she had 
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already, with the unscrupulous shrewdness of a woman, made 
ase of his attachment to Mary Beton to win him half over to 
her enterprise. She calculated, at least, on his ignoring her 
proceedings ; she then proposed to dress Chastelar in her own 
hood and mantle, which, as their statures were not very dissi- 
milar, would form a thorough disguise, and she had sedulously 
tutored James Geddes, who took an unaccountable delight in 
the whole proceeding, to conduct the captive to the gate with 
the same deference and care as if it were herself. It was diffi- 
cult to make the faithful fool understand this part of the plan, 
but she had instilled it into him at last. He was to encour- 
age the inebriety of the men-at-arms to the utmost of his power, 
and directly Ogilvy’s back was turned to go his rounds, which 
something she had told him would induce the captain to do at 
an earlier hour than usual, James Geddes was to return to the 
dungeon and summon the visitor to depart. Chastelar, in 
Mary Hamilton’s clothes, would then accompany him to the 
gate, and she herself would remain a prisoner in his place. 

‘And when they find you here,’ exclaimed the poet, all his 
generous impulses protesting against such an arrangement, 
‘think of Ogilvy’s rage! think of the rude drunken soldiers ! 
It cannot, it shall not be! Your life would have to pay the 
penalty.’ 

‘ And I would give my life freely for yours,’ she replied, a 
bright smile breaking over her face, causing her to look for 
the first time to-night like the Mary Hamilton he remem- 
bered in the Queen’s chamber, when all was so different and 
so happy. 

‘For mine!’ he repeated, with a sadly troubled face. 
‘Oh, too late! too late!’ 

‘Do not say so,’ she continued, speaking very rapidly and 
eagerly, with her slender fingers grasping the prisoner’s arm 
like a vice, ‘I would not have told you this but that we 
shall never meet again. The very terms on which the Queen 
yielded to my entreaties were these : That, you leave Scotland 
within twenty-four hours, and pledge your honour never to 
enter Mary Stuart’s dominions more. Oh, if you knew how 
I knelt and prayed and pleaded ere I could wring from her 
the token that gave me access here ; if you could have seen 
her angry frown while I implored, or heard the cold resolute 
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voice in which she said at last, “I consent, but only on these 
terms, that I never behold him more,” you would have pitied 
me, Chastelar ; you should pity me now, for though I have 
saved your life, oh, I am very, very miserable.’ 

Again she burst into a fit of weeping, the hot tears fell 
upon his hand, but he heeded them not; he scarce seemed 
conscious of the devoted broken-hearted woman trembling 
there before him; the Queen’s words struck like a poniard to 
his heart, and he was mad! love-mad once more! 

He broke rudely from his companion; he flung her hand 
from his arm, as if the touch were a viper’s; his eye glared, 
and he ground his teeth together in the agony of a wounded 
spirit, and a pride humbled to the dust. 

‘I scorn her mercy!’ he shouted, in wild frantic tones ; 
‘TI renounce her pardon, and I refuse her terms! Tell Mary 
Stuart, from me, from Chastelar, who will be led out to die 
at sunrise to-morrow, that the last words he said were these: 
“Tf every one of these hairs were a life ’—he passed his fingers 
while he spoke through the abundance of his dark clustering 
locks—‘“ I would losé them.all ere I would accept the smallest, 
lightest token of the Queen’s favour. Because I have dared 
to love her more dearly than man ever loved woman here on 
earth ; because I love her wildly, fondly, madly still.” Ha, 
ha! she cannot rob me of that! Queen though she be, she 
cannot recall the past! Mary, Mary! ere to-morrow’s sun 
be set, that cold heart shall ache, as it hath never ached yet, 
and Chastelar will have had his revenge!’ 

And now the pure unselfish nature of Mary Hamilton’s 
character rose superior to the crisis. Another who had loved 
him less would have turned away in wrathful scorn, and left 
him to his fate: not so that gentle, faithful heart ; on her 
knees she besought him to listen to reason, to yield himself 
to her guidance, to accept of life for her sake. 

The moments were very precious, Already James Geddes 
was beating impatiently at the door, warning them that he 
had fulfilled his ministering in the guard-room, and that 
Ogilvy was absent for the nonce. She clung to him—she 
urged him—she implored him, and the man was obdurate, 
pitiless of himself as of her, hardened in his despair, reckless, 
miserable, and resolved to die. 
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flow many before and since have been like him! How 
many have turned obstinately from the pleasant easy path of 
safety and contentment, to reach wildly at the impossible, 
scaling the slippery crag just so high as shall dash them to 
pieces in their fall! There are spirits that seem ever destined 
to be striving after the unattainable, doomed in a punishment 
more cruel than that of Tantalus to thirst for a mzrage that 
is never even within the bounds of hope. Be it love, wealth, 
ambition, their craving seems to be in its very nature insatiable, 
and, perhaps, even were the wildest and most extravagant of 
their desires to be granted, they would but turn aside indiffer- 
ently, as if success must needs be loathsome, and long incon- 
tinently for something else that could never be their own. 

It is well for the philosopher who has learned to create for 
himself his life’s essentials. Blessed is the barmecide who can 
make believe that the tasteless water from his earthen pitcher 
is a draught of nectar from a cup of gold. But woe to the 
sanguine enthusiast who cannot be convinced that ‘ half a loaf 
is better than no bread ;’ the fool who shouts—‘ all or none,’ 
for his war-cry, while he runs a tilt against the invincible 
windmill of conventionalism, and getting, as he deserves, 
none instead of all, has every bone in his body broken into 
the bargain for his pains. 

Mary Hamilton pleaded for dear life ; far dearer, indeed, 
was that life to her than her own. James Geddes, hearing 
her sobs and broken accents, became so importunate at the 
door of the cell, that one or two drunken soldiers from the 
guard-room, aroused by the noise, came loitering down the 
dungeon stair; and, at the same moment, Ogilvy, not in the 
best of humours, returned from his rounds, and the last chance 
was gone for evermore. 

Whether the captain had met with any disappointment in 
visiting the different posts under his charge, or whether he had 
reason to suppose that his midnight walk was to be more 
agreeable than usual, and felt aggrieved to find its dulness 
unrelieved by any variety, it is not our province to inquire ; 
but he certainly showed more zeal for discipline than on his 
departure, and entering Chastelar’s cell in person, after kick- 
ing poor Geddes away with a bitter curse, ordered the maid- 
of-honour imperatively to be gone, and summoned two of tha 
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soberest men-at-arms to mount sentry for the rest of the night 
at the head of the stair. 

Mary Hamilton neither screamed, nor fainted, nor wept. 
She knew that all was over now, and accepted the inevitable 
catastrophe with that resignation which Providence seems to 
bestow in mercy on those who are destined to endure great 
suffering. She bent over Chastelar’s hand as she bade him a 
silent farewell, and though her lips moved as if in prayer, not 
a sound escaped them. Then she raised her head proudly, 
and walked rigidly and slowly out of the cell, less like a living 
being than a figure set in motion by mechanical means. The 
boisterous men-at-arms, in the guard-room, stood aside, respect- 
fully, to let her pass ; and James Geddes, as he followed her, 
cowered and shook with a mysterious fear. 

But Chastelar, in the selfishness of his great love, so 
strong even at the threshold of the grave, scarcely noticed her ; 
nay, he even called out to her as she departed with a message 
for the Queen. ‘The ruling passion was, indeed, strong in 
death. As his short and brilliant life had been valued only 
for her sake, so she was his last thought now that he stood on 
the brink of eternity. 

‘ Tell her,’ he said, ‘ that I commend me to her with my 
last breath. Thank her for all her kindness and the mercy 
she would have shown me even to-night, but say that I choose 
to die rather than be banished from her presence, and so 
Chastelar bids her farewell,—the fairest, the proudest, and the 
best beloved princess under heaven !’ 

He seemed composed, even cheerful. To all appearance, 
the man was in possession of his faculties and in his right 


natn yet thase were the last words Chastelér ever spoke o2 
ear 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘ They led him forth to the silent square, 
In the gray of the morning sky, ~ 
And they brought him a cup of red wine there, 
To drink, and then to die. 


‘ Without the gate, Lady Margaret stood, 
And she watch’d for the rising sun, 
Till it blush’d on the stone-work, and gleam’d on the wood, 
And the headsman’s work was done. 


* Not a limb she stirr’d; but when noon-day’s glow 
Smote fierce on her temples bare, 
A brighter sun had not melted the snow 
That streak’d Lady Margaret’s hair.’ 


HE morning broke dull and gloomy ; the wind that had 
been blowing steadily all night had subsided towards 
dawn, but a chill easterly breeze was still creeping in from 
seaward, and a light vapour rested on the surface of the ocean, 
beneath which the lead-coloured waves rose and sank in the 
sullen monotony of a ground swell. Little by little the cheer- 
less dawn stole imperceptibly over the rugged bluffs and 
scaurs that to the northward formed a bulwark for the town, 
and disclosed at every minute new rents and fissures in their 
sea-worn sides—new wisps of dripping sea-weed trailing in un- 
gainly streaks across their slippery surface ; the ebbing tide, too, 
receding as though unwillingly, with many a landward leap 
and backward whirl, disclosed here and there round black 
rocks, peering like the heads of sea-monsters above the rest- 
less waters, while a solitary sea-mew, turning on its white 
wing downward from the cliff, screamed, as it were, in disap- 
pointment of its fishing after the storm. 

The castle walls rose sullenly against the misty sky ; black, 
massive, and impenetrable, they suggested no feelings but 
those of inhospitable and uncompromising grandeur. Their 
battlements, weather-stained with the gales of centuries, 
frowned dark defiance down on the ruffled ocean, and the 
royal flag, with the golden lion of Scotland ramping in ita 
folds, half-unfurled and dripping with last night’s brine, 
flapped drearily and heavily in the fitful breeze. 

To and fro for a space of seme twenty yards under the wall, 
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a female figure was pacing with swift irregular steps, and her 
fingers twining convulsively as she held her hands clasped 
together before her. Mantle and dress were wet and dis- 
ordered from the inclemency of the past night, but the hood 
of the former covered her to the brows, and it was only by 
the lower part of her white, rigid face, that a passer-by, had 
there been one at that early hour, could have recognised Mary 
Hamilton. 

In a sheltered corner, screened from the wind by a massive 
buttress, cowered the ungainly figure of James Geddes ; rock- 
ing himself backwards and forwards, he moaned as if in pain, 
and blew upon his cold fingers, huddling himself together 
for warmth the while, but his eyes travelled wistfully after 
Mary Hamilton as she walked, and though she seemed uncon- 
scious of his presence, they never quitted her figure for a 
moment. 

Once, when close to him, she paused in a listening attitude, 
and he took courage to address her, whining like a troubled 
child— 

‘Will ye no gang hame? will ye no gang hame? "Tis 
cauld and dreary biding here for sunrise. I’m wantin’ hame ; 
I’m wantin’ hame !’ 

She started violently when he spoke; but, turning from 
him in impatience, only walked backwards and forwards faster 
than before. 

And now a dull knocking might be heard in the square of 
the castle, and the noise, as of heavy beams put in motion, 
broke the stillness of the early morning. At each fresh 
sound, Mary Hamilton stopped in her walk, and started on 
again as if goaded to exertion by internal agony ; the fool 
shivering and moaning in his corner, yet still watching her 
intently, at length rocked himself off into a fitful half-slumber, 
waking up at intervals to implore his unheeding companion 
to go home. 

Within the castle preparations were already making for some 
grave and unusual event. The soldiers, though flushed and 
fevered after their debauch, yet preserved an ominous silence, 
and betrayed on their coarse faces an expression of pity and 
dismay. Ogilvy himself looked pale and sorrowful. Once 
when he caught sight of a sharp, volished instrument, propped 
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carefully that its edge shouid not be frayed against a corner, 
a tear might have been seen to steal down the captain’s cheek 
till it hung in his heavy moustache ; but his voice was gruffer 
than usual, as he gave some necessary order a minute after- 
wards, ashamed, doubtless, as men commonly are, of those 
emotions which betray that they have a heart. 

Two or three workmen had been already admitted at the 
wicket, and were taking advantage of the increasing light to 
erect an ominous fabric of boards and scaffolding in the centre 
of the Castle square. They went about their job in a prompt 
business-like manner enough, but they spoke in whispers, and 
when a basket of sawdust was brought out, it was disposed 
almost reverently in its place. After this a taint of death 
seemed to pervade the atmosphere, and one of the artificers, a 
strapping young fellow, six feet high, had recourse to a dram 
of strong waters on the spot. 

Down below in his dungeon, Chastelar was asleep. Strange 
as it may appear, men always do sleep before execution. Be 
it that the faculties are so completely worn out by the wear 
and tear of anxiety that usually precedes condemnation, or be 
it another instance of the Divine mercy which would fain 
shorten that time of agony to the sufferer, such is the fact ; 
and, in the last moments of criminals, it is almost inva- 
riably the case that body and soul both taste their last 
repose on earth, ere the one sleeps and the other wakes for 
all eternity. 

What were the poet’s dreams in that short welcome rest ? 
Did he anticipate the great change, and fancy his spirit 
already free from its prison, wandering through those unknown 
regions which good Eneas, and rich Tullus and Ancus, and 
your grandfather and mine, and a host of those we both knew 
and valued, and would have followed into any danger, or on 
any expedition, have ere this thoroughly explored—to which 
you and I, though we think so little about it, are bound just 
as surely and inevitably, and with which to-morrow, or the 
day after, or this time next year, we may be familiarly 
acquainted? Or did he retrograde to the past, and revel and 
ruffle it at Holyrood once more, riding the sorrel horse along- 
side of ‘ Black Agnes,’ and sunning himself in the bright 
eyes of the Maries, and above all the smiles of her their peer- 
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less Queen? Perhaps a vision of that face he had worshipped 
so fondly shone on him for the last time kindlier and lovelier 
than it had ever appeared in reality, and to wake from such 
a dream as that was so bitter that even death became welcome 
as promising sleep again. 

The knocking on the scaffolding failed to arouse him, and 
when Ogilvy went gently into his cell with a torch, the sol- 
dier passed the light half-pitifully, half-admiringly, over the 
manly face that could look so calm and peaceful at such a 
time. 

And in the royal house in the south street, within a cul- 
verin’s distance of the castle, were all the inmates sleeping 
soundly at the dawn of that gloomy morning? Was that a bed 
of rest, on each post of which was carved a crown, and at the 
head of which the arms of Scotland were emblazoned so richly 
in embroidery and cloth of gold? Was the lovely face, so 
flushed and troubled, thus buried in the pillows to exclude the 
light of day ; were the white hands pressed against the throb- 
bing temples and covering the beautiful little ears, in dread 
of the morning gun which would be fired at sunrise, and tell 
that all was over ? 

It was no fault of Mary Stuart’s that Chastelar was doomed. 
All that lay in her power had been done to save him ; al] that 
royal dignity and womanly shame would permit. Perhaps 
she believed him to have escaped even at the last ; she would 
hardly guess at such infatuation as he had shown even in him, 
and yet the victim’s sleep had probably been far sounder than 
hers for whom he was about to die. 

Lights were burning in the Queen’s chamber, heavy curtains 
at the window excluded the faintest glimpse of dawn, yet she 
was turning and tossing restlessly on her couch, while Chaste- 
lar was pacing in grave composure up the dungeon-stair that 
led into the gray morning, the last he would see on earth. 

But one bed, at least, in the royal house remained cold and 
unoccupied —Mary Hamilton had never returned home all 
night. Under the castle wall she kept her weary watch ; and, 
as the dawn widened into day, she was still pacing hurriedly 
up and down, up and down, and at every fresh turn casting a 
horror-stricken look towards the sky. 

Presently the mist rolled slowly away, curling downwards 
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from the heights of Craigton and the bleak outline of Drum- 
Carro Hill, disclosing the bare and cheerless table-land that 
forms the eastern boundary of Fife. The changing wind 
cleared the loaded atmosphere, and glimpses of blue became 
apparent through the fleecy vapours dispersing rapidly as they 
were driven out to sea ; already the beams of morning were 
gilding the sands of the bay, and two or three fishing-boats, 
hoisting their white sails, were putting out hopefully from 
the shore ; the cheery voices of the sailors came pleasantly over 
the water, and reached the ears of the watcher under the castle 
wall. Still the hood was drawn over her face ; still she paced 
with that monotonous tread up and down, up and down; still 
the poor fool, crouching under his buttress, moaned and rocked 
and shivered, urging pitifully that he was ‘ wantin’ hame— 
wantin’ hame.’ 

Then, though the castle yet remained a huge black mass in 
deep shadow, spire and pinnacle on the cathedral began to 
blush and glow in the morning sun; presently, when Mary 
Hamilton turned in her walk, her eye was dazzled by his 
horizontal beams streaming along a pathway of molten gold 
as he rose cloudless from the sea. Retracing her steps, she 
saw the whole massive building before her shine out at once 
in a flood of warm yellow light; then she stopped short, 
bending forward with her hand outstretched, and listening 
eagerly. 

Comforted by the warmth, the fool rose from his lair and 
rubbed his hands together, with an attempt at cheerfulness, 
shifting alternately from one foot to the other in a kind of 
measured dance, and striving in his vacant, half-witted man- 
ner to attract the attention of his companion. 

She neither moved nor noticed him ; still in the same atti- 
tude, with her neck bent forward, her hand stretched out, 
and the lower part of her face visible beneath her hood, white 
and rigid as if cut from marble. 

He pulled her cloak impatiently—‘ Come awa’ hame,’ he 
whimpered like a child left alone in the dark. ‘ I’m feared 
here—I ’m feared here ; it’s no sae canny sin’ the dawn. 

‘ Wi’ a rising wind, 
And a tide comin’ in, 
There’s a death to be; 
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When the wind’s gaed back, 
An’ the tide’s at the slack, 
There’s a spirit free.’ 


He crooned this doggerel over twice or thrice, pointing at 
the same time to the wet sand below them, and the black 
shining rocks left bare by the ebb ; but she never answered 
him, for ere he was silent the heavy boom of a culverin broke 
on the morning’s stillness, and a wreath of white smoke, rising 
above the walls of the castle, floated calmly and peacefully out 
to sea. The fool cowered down and hid his face in his hands. 
She did not start—she did not shriek, nor faint, nor quiver ; 
but she threw her hood back and looked wildly upwards, gasp- 
ing for air; then, as the rising sun shone on her bare head, 
Mary Hamilton’s raven hair was all streaked and patched 
with gray. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


~ 


*“ How should I your true love know 
From another one ?” 

« By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal-shoon.”’” 


HILE the grass was growing tall and rank on Chaste- 

lar’s grave, the beauty that had bewildered and de 

stroyed him was unconsciously sowing dissensions and intrigues 
in half the courts of Europe. 

Not only on the southern side of the Tweed did every tur- 
bulent noble and ambitious statesman. look to Mary Stuart’s 
marriage as, in one way or other, a stepping-stone to his own 
aggrandisement, but each of the numerous parties in the state 
was prepared to put forward and support its candidate for her 
hand, totally irrespective of the lovely Queen’s personal feel- 
ings and predilections, Austria, Savoy, Spain, had also their 
claimants for the desired alliance ; and it would be difficult 
to calculate the multiplicity of schemes and combinations 
originating in the desire of possessing the heiress to two king- 
doms, and the most fascinating woman of the age. 

Perhaps the proposed union with the Crown-Prince of Spain 
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was, of all matrimonial overtures, the most unpopular in Great 
Britain ; and the Protestant party, now completely in the 
ascendant both in England and Scotland, would have resorted 
to the strongest measures rather than submit to such an 
arrangement. 

All the engines of an unscrupulous diplomacy were ready 
to be put in motion for the purpose of thwarting Don Carlos, 
and over-reaching his emissaries. Nor were Elizabeth and 
her agents likely to be restrained by any over-refinement of 
delicacy in a matter which concerned the stability of the 
English Queen’s power, and the very existence of her govern- 
ment, 

In the meantime, Mary and her maidens floated, so to 
speak, on the surface of all this turbulence and vexation, as 
the sea-bird floats with unruffled plumage on the restless 
waves. Their life was indeed one of constant variety and 
adventure, for their royal Mistress was too thorough a Stuart 
not to identify herself with all the difficulties and troubles of 
her kingdom, whilst the bonds of affection which riveted her 
attendants to her service were but drawn closer every day, by 
the dangers and hardships they shared in their huntings and 
progresses and judicial proceedings, through the length and 
breadth of Scotland. 

Nevertheless, winter after winter found them established 
once more, over their peaceful embroidery, at Holyrood ; 
beautiful and merry and unchanged as ever—all but one. 

Mary Hamilton, though she still showed the same un- 
bounded devotion to her mistress, the same sweetness of dis- 
position towards her companions was cruelly altered now. 

It is very sad to read in any human face the unerring 
symptoms of a broken heart; to watch the eye sinking, the 
cheek falling, and the lines about the mouth deepening day 
by day ; to note the listless step, the morbid craving for soli- 
tude, the painful shrinking from all that is bright and beauti- 
ful—from a strain of sweet music, a gleam of spring sunshine, 
or the laugh of a happy child, as the aching eye shrinks from 
light, and, above all, the dreary smile that seems to protest 
patiently against the torture, while the sufferer is kind and 
forgiving still, We are almost tempted to ask, why should 
there be such sorrow here on earth? But we are satisfied and 
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reassured, recalling a certain pledge that cannot deceive, re 
membering who it was that declared in mercy and sym- 
pathy—‘ Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be 
comforted.’ 

Her companions could not fail to notice the change that 
was thus wasting the very existence of their favourite, and 
each, in her own way, strove to show her fellow-feeling and 
her concern. Mary Carmichael was, perhaps, the least demon- 
strative of the three; but this young lady had of late been 
extremely engrossed with her own affairs, and seemed to ac- 
quire additional hardness of character and reserve of demeanour 
day by day. Her interviews with the stranger in the Abbey- 
garden, always clandestine, and-always affectionate, took place 
at regular intervals ; and she seldom saw Walter Maxwell now, 
avoiding, indeed, every occasion of meeting him, and treat- 
ing him, when they did happen to be together, with a cold- 
ness and displeasure, which he was the last man on earth to 
accept with resignation, and which was gradually, but surely, 
estranging his affection from her altogether. He did not see 
the longing looks‘ that followed him when his back was 
turned ; he did not hear the sigh that rose so wearily to her 
lips when she was alone ; he only thought her fickle, heart- 
less, ungenerous, and unjust, determined to have nothing more 
to do with her, felt hurt and angry, yet very much ashamed 
of himself for entertaining either of these sentiments on her 
account. ’ 

All this time Mr Randolph had not been idle at the Court 
of Holyrood, fulfilling his ministering with a tact and energy 
peculiarly his own, and valued as they deserved by his bust- 
ling mistress and her astute adviser, the celebrated Cecil. 
Wherever there was an intrigue brewing, the English ambas- 
sador was not to be satisfied until he was at the bottom of 
it ; wherever there was a mystery he sifted it thoroughly ; 
analysing with diplomatic chemistry its component parts, and 
amalgamating the whole into a confusion worse confounded 
when he had.done with it. 

The many marriage proposals to the Queen kept his kands 
full, and the contradictory orders he received from his sove- 
reign, who, with all her great qualities, was sufficiently a 
woman never to be quite sure of her own mind for two conse 
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cutive days, by no means tended to simplify or facilitate the 
duties of his office. Nevertheless he found time to press his 
suit ardently with Mary Beton, insinuating himself sufficiently 
into her affections to worm out of her all the intelligence he 
could possibly obtain, yet with characteristic caution never 
failing to stop short of the boundary beyond which he must 
compromise or embarrass himself. And yet Mr Randolph, 
with his clever scheming, well-balanced mind, and his tho- 
roughly disciplined heart, was but human after all: none 
other was so pleasant to him as this daily duty of making 
love to Mary Beton; her dignity and her beauty gratified 
his fastidious taste, and her obvious admiration of himself 
could not but make an impression on his callous heart. 

Sometimes, even over him, the hardened man of the world, 
stole a soft vision of something better than ciphers, and pro- 
tocols, and despatches—of pleasant words and loving looks, 
and little children and a home; but a moment of reflection 
brushed all such weaknesses from his path, and the perusal of 
a state-paper from Cecil soon restored him to his philosophy. 
Then he remembered that in a career like his every stepping- 
stone to greatness must be prized and used only as such ; 
however fair its polish, however valuable its quality, it must 
be crushed under his heel to gain a firmer foot-hold, and 
spurned in turn when done with, for his upward spring to the 
next. Randolph sought out tools for his own purpose in all 
directions ; when he failed to find an appropriate instrument, 
he shaped one to his hand for himself. 

Now it had not escaped the watchful eyes of Mistress Beton 
that a certain stranger, with whom Mary Carmichael seemed 
extremely intimate, came and went at stated intervals to and 
from the Court. With all her vigilance, however, she had 
never been able to discover the exact object of these frequent 
visits, Had she been satisfied that it was a simple love affair, 
she might, indeed, on her own responsibility, have stifled the 
whole proceeding by authority ; but a hint to that effect 
hazarded to the Queen had been so coldly received as to con- 
vince her that the intrigue, whatever might be its object, was 
. earried on with Mary’s cognisance and approval. 

More than any of the other maids-of-honour, Mistress Car- 
michael had free liberty to come and go as she chose. On 
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occasion she was closeted secretly with her mistress; and 
more than once these private consultations were known to 
have been preceded or followed by an assignation with the 
mysterious stranger. Mary Beton could not make it out; she 
was satisfied that her junior had a lover who was deeply en- 
gaged in a political intrigue. She must have been more or 
less than woman had her curiosity not been aroused and her 
disapprobation excited. It was a relief to tell Randolph of 
her suspicions, and a pleasure to listen to the eloquence of 
his gratitude for the confidence thus reposed in him, In 
consequence of these disclosures the diplomatist resolved to 
cultivate a greater familiarity with Maxwell, of whom he had 
never entirely lost sight, and whose honest nature he doubted 
not he could mould to his own purposes; the more so that, 
in common with the rest of the Court, he was aware of 
Walter’s feelings towards Mary Carmichael, which the lover 
believed to be inscrutably hidden in his own heart. 

To a cynical disposition it is no small amusement to watch 
the demeanour of an offended swain. Women, who are 
hypocrites from the cradle, manage to conceal their feelings 
creditably enough, and we may take leave to doubt whether 
these feelings themselves are so engrossing as they would have 
the other sex believe; but a man, one of the Lords of the 
Creation, who ‘dotes yet doubts, suspects yet strongly loves,’ 
is an object that may at least be termed deplorable, if not 
ridiculous. He always over-acts his part so completely, his 
affection of indifference is so transparent, his bearing of 
scrupulous courtesy and offended dignity so ludicrous, and 
his sudden fits of remorse so unaccountable, that the world 
in general contemplates him with comical surprise, and the 
object herself regards him with secret triumph and outward 
contempt. 

‘Treat a woman frankly,’ quoth Lovelace, in his treatise 
on this difficult topic, ‘and, strange as it may at first sight 
appear, like a rational creature. This course is sure to pro- 
duce a misunderstanding ; but remember the sooner there is 
a trial of strength the better. Afterwards, if you cannot 
preserve a bond fide and complete indifference, take care to 
absent yourself from the subject under treatment. It is in. 
dispensable never to appear at a disadvantage. If elsewhere, 
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the subject, whose imagination is vivid, will picture you as 
more pleasingly employed than in its society. This rouses 
emulation and stimulates self-esteem, of both which qualities 
it possesses a large share. When it is satisfied you can do 
perfectly well without it ; if it has the slightest inclination to 
be tamed, it will come to the hand of its own accord ; if it 
has not, all your pains are but labour thrown away, and only 
render you less fitted to cope with such other subjects of the 
Species as it may seem desirable to reduce to obedience. 
Always remember this, that the men whom women love best 
are those over whom they have the least influence, and of 
whom they stand somewhat in awe.’ 

Is Lovelace right? We have quoted from memory, but 
such is the gist of his theory, the truth of which our own 
observations of such matters would lead us to concede ; the 
difficulty seems to be in reducing it to practice. The gener- 
ous nature is more willing to give than to receive, and takes 
all the shame and all the suffering ungrudgingly on its own 
shoulders. 

‘Malo cum Platone errare.’ 


It may be better to fail thus, than to triumph with Lovelace. 

Walter Maxwell was proud, lonely, and unhappy. It was 
under these circumstances that Master Randolph bade him to 
dinner in his lodging at twelve o’clock noon, and studiously 
avoided asking any other guest to meet him. 

The refined taste of the Englishman had gathered about 
him even in the northern capital every luxury of which the 
age admitted. Good living and diplomacy have ever gone 
together, from the roast mutton consumed in council before 
Troy to the Nesselrode puddings of to-day. 

Honest Jenkin, an invaluable domestic, received his mas- 
ter’s guest with a grin of recognition. He had not forgotten 
their night skirmish on the Border some two years ago, and 
after the manner of his kind had assumed a vested interest in 
Maxwell for the rest of his life. 

‘Master Randolph was in his closet concluaing a despatch,’ 
he said, placing a seat for the visitor in the chimney-corner. 
‘The soup would be on the table in five minutes ; would 
Master Maxwell divert himself in the meantime with examin- 
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ing these silver-mounted dags? They were pretty pistolets 
enough. We would have been none the worse of them that 
moonlight night in the “‘ Debateable Land.” ’ 

Maxwell smiled, and whilst Jenkin bustled to and fro about 
his hospitable labours, warmed himself at the wood fire and took 
a survey of the ambassador’s apartment. 

It presented the same medley of refinement and simplicity, 
of comfort and contrivance, which may be observed in an 
officer’s barrack-room of the present day. Sundry mails and 
leather trunks, all adapted for carriage on horseback, were 
converted into cases for books and writings, and otherwise 
served temporary purposes for which they were not intended. 
The massive oaken chairs and tables, rough primitive furni- 
ture belonging to the mansion, were covered by skins and 
shawls of considerable value, Randolph’s own property, and 
presented to him at different times by the great personages 
with whom he came in contact. Costly arms of beautiful 
workmanship, richly-chased drinking vessels, and elaborate 
ornaments of great value in small compass, that had come 
into his possession.in the same manner, were scattered about 
the apartment. A sword of the finest temper Italian forges 
could produce, inlaid with gold and ornamented with precious 
stones, the gift of the Duke of Savoy, lay carelessly on a 
writing-table across a Bible printed at Geneva, as the inscrip- 
tion on its leather cover attested, for Mr Randolph’s especial 
acceptance ; and propped against the hilt of this beautiful 
weapon smiled'a miniature portrait of Elizabeth, with tightly 
curling yellow hair, set profusely in diamonds. Quantities 
of papers and memoranda, none, we may be sure, of the 
slightest importance, littered the floor; a pair of spurs, a 
hawking glove with a set of jesses anda lure, were on the 
high chimney-piece, grouped about the beautiful cup that the 
Queen of Scotland had herself bestowed on the Minister ; 
whilst ranged in a semicircle before the fire, ripening and 
mellowing in its comfortable glow, stood a row of tapering 
flasks, blushing with the goodly vintage of Bordeaux. As 
Jenkin appeared with the dinner at one door, Randolph came 
forward with his open pleasant manner to meet his guest 
through another. 


‘Work is done for to-day!’ exclaimed the diplomatist, 
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with the bright air of a boy released from school. ‘Master 
Maxwell, you are heartily welcome, once for all. Be seated, 
I pray you. Were a despatch to arrive post from my gracious 
mistress herself, I should thrust it aside like the noble Roman, 
fill me a cup of wine, as I do now, to your health, and say, 
“ Business to-morrow !”? 

‘No man has so good a right to leisure as yourself,’ re- 
plied his guest, doing as he was bid, and returning the pledge 
in a hearty draught, ‘for no man gets through so much work 
in so short a time. Even Maitland, who is our most accom- 
plished penman here in the North, vows that he cannot but 
marvel at the despatch with which the English affairs are 
conducted.’ 

‘Tt is all plain sailing,’ replied Randolph, with an appear- 
ance of the most engaging candour. ‘My instructions are 
usually so intelligible and above-board that I have but to act 
on them without delay. Frankly, my friend, between you 
and me, the only complications I have are owing to the mystery 
that is kept up about your Queen’s marriage. But this is no 
time for business. Fill your cup once more. Honest Jenkin’s 
catering requires to be washed down with good wine. The 
fare is moderate enough, but at least 1 can answer for the 
liquor.’ 

Both by precept and example Randolph encouraged his 
guest to do justice to his hospitality, and led the conversation 
as he well knew how, to such topics as he thought would 
most interest a man of his companion’s age and habits. 
Horses, hawks, and hounds, wine, women, the latest gossip 
at Holyrood, the newest jest from the French Court, and the 
recent improvements in warlike arms and tactics, such were 
the subjects lightly touched upon in turn, and each was made 
the reason or the excuse for a fresh bumper ; but all the while 
the diplomatist’s attention was never taken off the object he 
had in view. Like some skilful chemist, he watched the 
gradual fusion of his materials, and waited patiently for the 
moment of projection. It did not escape him, however, that 
Maxwell was pre-occupied and out of spirits; that though he 
bore his share in the dialogue courteously enough, it was with 
an obvious effort, and that every fresh cup he emptied seemed 
rather to drown than to cherish the few sparks of hilarity 
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which he had shown at the commencement of the entertain- 
ment. 

At a sign from his master, Jenkin set a flask of rich 
Cyprus wine on the table, and Randolph, dismissing the 
domestic, heaped fresh logs upon the fire, and drew his chair 
towards his guest, as if he were growing exceedingly confi- 
dential and communicative. 

‘ Are you for the revels at the Palace to-night?’ said he, 
with a meaning look at the bravery of Walter’s attire. ‘We 
may as well go together. In the meantime (we are old 
friends, good Master Maxwell), I have something to say to 
you,—of course, in the strictest confidence.’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Maxwell, with rather a disturbed 
expression of countenance, which subsided, however, almost 
immediately into his usual steady composure. 

The ambassador filled his guest’s cup and his own. 

‘You and I are interested in the same matter,’ said he, not 
entirely repressing his habitual cynicism, ‘and such a com- 
munity forms the strongest bond of friendship. If I can 
prove to you that by helping me you benefit yourself, can I 
count upon your assistance ?’ 

‘You must explain your meaning more clearly,’ replied the 
other, with something of contempt in his tone. ‘ Remember, 
I am a soldier, and no diplomatist.’ 

“You are a soldier, I know,’ rejoined Randolph, ‘and a 
brave one. You are loyal and generous and true. Mr 
Maxwell, I will be frank with you. There is an evil influ- 
ence at work here, which I think you have the power to 
crush. Listen. Would you stand by and see your Queen 
deceived and trifled with by a political cabal, of which the 
principal emissary is blackening and destroying a reputation 
that I believe is dearer to you than your own?’ 

‘What mean you?’ exclaimed Maxwell, with forced com- 
posure, but putting so strong a constraint upon himself 
that the silver goblet he grasped was dinted by the pressure 
of his fingers. 

‘It is no, secret now,’ answered the other gravely. 
‘ Courtiers’ tongues wag freely enough on such subjects, and 
you must not be wroth with me for repeating in your own 
behalf simply what I hear. It is well known that Mistress 
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Carmichael, beautiful Mistress Carmichael, cold Mistress 
Carmichael, proud Mistress Carmichael’ (he watched the 
effect of each epithet in succession on his irritated listener), 
‘has taken to herself a friend, an admirer, a lover, call it 
what you will, with whom she holds clandestine interviews 
in the Abbey garden at night. As I live, ’tis the common 
talk of the palace; and people laugh and whisper and sneer 
about the spotless Maries, and wonder why the Queen takes 
no notice of it. Nay, chafe not with me. In good faith, 
man, I do but tell you this as a friend. I have little enough 
to do with ladies, you know.’ 

‘And what is all this to me?’ asked Maxwell, with such 
admirable self-command that Randolph could not help think- 
ing what a pity it was he did not follow out the profession of 
state-craft. Nevertheless, every word had struck home, and 
although his voice was so steady and his face so calm, the 
perspiration stood on his brow, and there was a dangerous 
glitter in his deep-set eyes. 

‘Why thus much,’ returned Randolph—‘ that had this 
intriguer, whoever he may be, no claims but his own merit to 
the notice of Mary Carmichael, I believe, and those who 
know her best affirm, that she would never have condescended 
to notice him. But these interviews, granted for some hidden 
purpose unconnected with gallantry, are compromising her 
till she is gradually falling into his power, and the poor girl 
will find herself at last compelled to accept as a lover the man 
for whom she does not care, unless she be extricated from her 
false position by the man for whom she does.’ 

‘Meaning me,’ said Maxwell, looking steadily in the minis- 
ter’s face. 

‘Meaning you,’ replied the latter, continuing in the most 
friendly tone; ‘ you have the right, it seems to me, and you 
ought to have the will, to unmask this intruder. It is your 
own fault, Maxwell, with good friends at your back, if you 
have not the power. Come, you may count upon me for one 
in this matter. To-night I have reason to believe Mistress 
Carmichael will again meet this mysterious personage in the 
Abbey garden, whilst the revel is at high tide in the palace. 
- Follow her to the tryst, confront your rival and compel him 
to declare himself, or to do you reason with his sword. If 
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needed I will be at your back, and should al’ other means 
fail, six inches of cold steel can easily square accounts between 
ou.’ 

: ‘And your reason for thus interesting yourself in my 
concerns?’ demanded Maxwell, with a dry laugh. ‘Is it 
purely out of friendship for me, Master Randolph ?’ 

“Now you speak like a sensible man,’ replied the diplo- 
matist, ‘and I answer you with the frankness you deserve. 
No! with all my regard for you, this interest, on my part, is 
not entirely for your sake. I have reason to mistrust this 
stranger; I have my suspicions of some dark plot, against 
which it is my bounden duty to be on my guard. If he bea 
friend, my plan will at once set matters on a proper footing, 
both as regards yourself and the lady of whom we speak. If an 
enemy, the sooner he is removed from our path the better. 
Have I not convinced you that our interests are identical ? 
The day wanes; one more cup of the Cyprus, Master 
Maxwell, and then, first to the Palace, afterwards to the 
garden.’ 

Maxwell filled and emptied the cup of Cyprus as he was 
bidden: but his was'a’ temperament on which wine took 
but little effect, or rather, in which it stimulated the facul- 
ties without upsetting the judgment. Even MRandolph’s 
brain, powerful as that organ undoubtedly was, could 
not have been less affected by his potations than was the 
soldier’s. 

As the pair,ostensibly dismissing the subject from their 
minds, talked gaily on about other matters, it would have 
been amusing to note the dexterity with which the diplomatist 
adapted his conversation to the purpose he had in view. How 
with a casual remark here, a covert sarcasm there, he endea- 
voured to stimulate the other’s jealousy and to arouse his 
alarm, whilst, at the same time, with many a plausible argu- 
ment and choice anecdote, introduced as it were by chance, 
he endeavoured to establish the expediency of prompt and 
desperate measures on all occasions where a man had to deal 
with cases of thystery and intrigue. 

Maxwell listened attentively, but the inscrutable repose of 
his countenance baffled even Randolph’s penetration, and he 
contented himself with vague and general replies, of which 
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the other could make nothing. Nevertheless, he was resolved 
in his own mind what to do. With all his exterior of adamant, 
he was sufficiently vulnerable within. Bitterly hurt and 
offended at Mary Carmichael’s conduct, he had determined to 
forget her ; but the old wound was only superficially healed 
over, and it would not bear being touched or tampered with 
yet. Also his attachment to that young lady had been of the 
purest and most unselfish order, and such an affection never 
fails to evoke all the latent generosity of a noble heart. His 
own impulse, as a gentleman, was to give his rival every fair 
advantage; to treat him, at least, as an open and honourable foe; 
to warn him that his movements were watched and his per- 
sonal safety endangered ; and to tell him, point blank, that he 
had done this for the sake of her whom they both loved. 
Surely such frankness would meet with the return it deserved ; 
and then, if Mary really preferred this stranger, why, the 
dream was over, that was all. Any privation was better than 
this continual uncertainty ; it was but giving her up, and the 
world would be before him again—something whispered that 
it would be a very different world, nevertheless. However, 
he made up his mind, and was more than usually merry 
with Randolph as they proceeded together towards Holy- 
rood. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


‘T leant my back into an aik, 
I thought it was a trusty tree; 
But first it bowed and syne it brak, 
Sae my true love did lightly me. 


‘Oh, waly, waly—gin love be bonny 
A little time while it is new; 
But when it’s auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades away like morning dew.’ 


T was the anniversary of Twelfth-night, and the feast of 
the Bean was in act of celebration with great glee and 
splendour when the English Minister and his companion 
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entered the reception-rooms of the Palace. This favourite 
pastime, borrowed from the Court of France, has come down 
to us in modern days under the form of ‘drawing for king 
and queen ;’ the bean was concealed in the twelfth cake, and 
the dame to whose share it fell was chosen with much mock 
solemnity as queen of the night. On the present occasion the 
lot had fallen to Mary Beton, and her indulgent mistress, 
with that playful good-humour which so endeared her to her 
attendants, had insisted on decking the leader of the revels 
with the most splendid attire her own royal wardrobe con- 
tained. 

In case that any lady should condescend to look into the 
dry pages of a historical novel, we will endeavour to the ex- 
tent of our poor abilities to present the details of a grande 
tovletie,’ of the fifteenth century. 

A sweeping robe of cloth of silver, heavy with embroidery 
and ornamented with medallions of pearls down the front of 
the dress, which was looped backwards at the knee and fast- 
ened with bunches of*red and white roses, disclosing a petti- 
coat of white silk damask, long and ample so as to cover the 
feet encased in their satin shoes; at the waist a girdle of 
precious stones arched over the hips, and coming downwards 
to a point in front, marked the outline of the figure; while a 
collar of sapphires and rubies, close round the neck, lurked and 
sparkled under the clouds of scalloped lace that composed the 
ruff; the sleeves of the gown, open at the elbow, terminated 
in ruffles of the lightest gauze, and thick gold bracelets on 
the wrists; the hair, gathered into heavy masses at the back 
of the head, was dragged somewhat off the temples, so as to 
show the delicate ears with their glittering ear-rings; whilst 
over the whole figure, relieving its dazzling whiteness, was 
thrown a satin mantle or scarf of cramoisie, the well-known 
deep rich hue, something between crimson and plum-colour, 
which was such a favourite with the elaborate coquettes of that 
sumptuous period. 

Thus attired, majestic Mary Beton looked every inch a 
queen, and had it not been for the presence of her mistress, 
simply dressed in her usual morning garb, yet ‘beautiful ex- 
ceedingly’ where all were beautiful, the maid-of-honour would 
have riveted every eye on her magnificent exterior. Randolph 
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felt a thrill of triumph and gratification when she caught his 
attention, something akin, perhaps, to that which is experienced 
by the wary deer-stalker while he contemplates the royal stag 
with his branching antlers, the pride of the forest, within 
point-blank range of his rifle. The Ambassador, however, 
had but little time to admire, for the Queen called him to her 
with such marked favour immediately on his entrance, 
that he felt convinced something of more importance than 
usual was in the wind, and resolved, from whatever quarter 
it blew, that at least it should not throw any dust in his 
eyes. 

After receiving very graciously the compliments which Mr 
Randolph proffered on the splendour of the entertainment, 
Mary darted at him a keen glance of mingled watchfulness 
and amusement, then observed carelessly — 

‘What think ye of this chamber for a real King and 
Queen to hold their state in, Master Randolph? Since it 
hath been newly decorated, methinks a King-Consort might 
be satisfied with his lodging. Ere another Twelfth-night 
comes round, the lot may have fallen, who knows? and these 
faithful damsels of mine may have been released from their 
vow.’ 

He stole a look at Mary Beton, surrounded by her mock 
courtiers, and immersed in the game of forfeits which they 
were all playing with the eagerness of children, and won- 
dered whether he would like to marry her or not; but he 
answered the Queen as if the subject she had broached, so 
far from being unexpected, had occupied his attention for days. 

‘Your Majesty anticipates the congratulations I am but 
waiting an opportunity to offer. May I give my own mis- 
tress joy on your acceding so cordially to her views for your 
welfare ?’ 

‘You may do what you have authority for, and no more,’ 
replied the Queen severely. ‘ My cousin can scarce spare me 
that master of the horse of hers, whom she so much regardeth 
herself, nor am I so scantily supplied with suitors that I need 
trespass on her generosity for so precious a bridegroom. 
Come, Mr Randolph,’ she added gaily, ‘ this is Twelfth-night, 
and we read riddles and play at forfeits. Can you not read 
me mine?’ 
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‘Your Grace must condescend to instruct me,’ replied he, 
running over his information and calculating probabilities 
with inconceivable rapidity in his own mind; also studiously 
abstaining from the guess’ he thought most ‘likely to hit the 
mark. ‘Where the prize is of such value, all are so unworthy 
that it reduces the competitors to a level. I can aim no 
nearer the white than my first shaft, your Grace. A suitor 
for such a hand as yours should have some weighty influence 
to back him, in addition to unbounded merits of his own.’ 

‘You seem to have considered the subject deeply,’ said the 
Queen, laughing. ‘Come, Mr Randolph, for very pastime 
let us hear the qualifications you deem indispensable to an 
admirer of Mary Stuart.’ 

He paused for an instant, enumerating in his own mind the 
different. qualities of the nobleman whom he was instructed, 
at least ostensibly, to put forward, and then proceeded with 
an air of the utmost deference and humility— 

‘He should be a gentleman of admirable presence; of 
skill in courtly exercises ; of varied accomplishments ; familiar 
with the customs of palaces; brave, noble, and learned ; he 
should be of no ‘foreign extraction, neither Frenchman, 
Spaniard, nor Italian ; suitable in point of years, of language, 
and of country.’ 

She nodded archly every time he paused in his catalogue ; 
then added with an inquiring look— 

‘And of royal lineage as well? Surely like pairs with like, 
and a Stuart should only mate with a Stuart.’ 

It was a home thrust. It corroborated much that he had 
already suspected, and explained a good deal that had suffi- 
ciently puzzled even Randolph, but he never winced or 
started ; to judge by his face it was the communication, of 
all others, for which he was best prepared, and whilst he ran 
over, as quick as thought, the different combinations to which 
such a projected alliance might give rise, and already, in his 
mind’s eye, saw the young Lord Darnley, the suitor to whom 
Mary alluded, helpless in his toils, he bowed humbly to the 
Queen, and begged her to accept his heartfelt congratulations 
that she had made her choice at last. . 

Mary laughed more than ever, 

‘Not so fast,’ said she, ‘not so fast. I am discussing 
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possibilities, Master Randolph, and you are accepting them 
for certainties ; but enough of this—amusement is our chief 
business to-night. See, the queen of the revels is looking 
anxiously this way, and you have not been to pay her your 
homage yet. Delay no longer, her displeasure to-night is far 
weightier and more implacable than mine.’ 

As she spoke she dismissed him with a courteous gesture, 
and Randolph, nothing loth, commenced paying his court 
most assiduously to Mary Beton, with the double object of 
spending his time agreeably and worming out of her, ere the 
night was past, some corroboration of the Queen’s vague hints 
as to her approaching marriage. 

It was with secret pride and exultation the Twelfth-night 
queen, in all her assumed splendour, beheld the ambassador 
approach the circle that formed her sham Court. It would 
be too much to say that Mary Beton was deeply in love with 
Randolph, but she experienced from his attentions certain 
agreeable feelings, that originated in gratified vanity and a 
sense of her own superiority to her companions. It was in- 
deed no petty triumph to have secured the homage of the 
fastidious and cynical Thomas Randolph: the man who was 
the type of refinement and the incarnation of selfishness, 
avowedly a depiser of women and a free-thinker in love. 
The pleasure, too, was doubtless in no small degree eahanced 
by the care-worn face of Alexander Ogilvy, who continued to 
haunt the Court, with a hopeless perseverance truly edifying, 
and made himself miserable with the self-immolating regularity 
peculiar to a lover, and totally inexplicable on any grounds of 
reason or expediency. 

Mary Beton had no objection in the world ; she liked to 
have two strings to her bow. Two! Where isthe woman who 
would refuse half-a-dozen? With all their vanity and all their 
libertinism, thus much we may safely say in favour of the 
ruder sex—a man is usually indisposed to have more than 
one attachment on his hands at a time. He may behave 
nungratefully, unfeelingly, brutally, to Dora, but it is for the 
sake of Flora. For however short a period it may be, yet. 
while he wears those colours, Nora looking out for prey in 
every direction, shall strive to fascinate him in vain. But 
how different is the conduct of the last-named personage: 

B 
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brilliant and seductive, it is no reason, because she is herself 
in love with Tom, that she should refrain from the massacre 
of Jack, Dick, and Harry; nay, if Bill be fortunate enough 
to spend an hour or two in her company, away with him to 
the shambles too! Shall we pity Nora so very much when 
she wears the willow for the faithless Tom, and finds out too 
late that she never really cared a pin for the other victims 
who, more or less damaged, have made their escape from the 
toils? 

The wrongs of the sexes towards each other are of the 
cruelest, and it is generous and manly that our sympathy 
should be given to the weaker portion, but the injuries are 
not all one way. Many arugged face is only so grave and 
stern because it dare not, quivering there behind its iron 
mask, lose for one instant its self-command ; many a kindly 
heart has turned to gall, many an honest nature been warped 
irrevocably to evil, because the pride of manhood forbids it to 
ask for that relief which never comes unsought; of course it 
serves them right: of course we do not pity them ; but are 
they the less lost on that account? 

It would have moved even a courtier to witness the ex- 
pression of sharp pain that swept over Ogilvy’s face when 
Randolph led Mary Beton out to dance, but it was gone in a 
moment, and nobody detected it save the fair cause herself, 
who moved, we may be sure, all the more proudly through the 
measure in consequence, and listened, well-pleased as ever, to 
the mingled honey and vinegar of the ambassador's flatteries 
and sarcasms. 

Meanwhile the Queen, followed by her other maidens, glided 
through the throng, dispensing her notice graciously to all 
her guests, and more especially those whom she had reason 
to consider somewhat wavering in their loyalty—a distine- 
tion not lost upon Mary Seton, who whispered to her com- 
panion— 

‘This would be a fine time for poor Bothwell now to come 
back again ; see, my dear, even Lord Ruthven has had soft 
words and kind looks to-night. 

To which the lady addressed, no other than Mary Car- 
michael, only answered by a smothered sigh, for that noble- 
man was popularly believed to tamper with the Black Art, 
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and to be an especial adept in the compounding of charms 
and potions both for friend and foe. She was thinking how 
delightful it would be to have one of his specific love-philters 
to do what she liked with, and to whom she would give it. 
Certainly not to the stranger in the Abbey garden; he loved her 
quite well enough already. 

Somehow at this moment her eye sought out the figure of 
Walter Maxwell, who was standing apart in the recess of one 
of the windows, and looking at her with a kind of pitying 
sadness, as men do on an object once dearly prized which they 
will never see again. It was so unusual now for them to ex- 
change glances, much less words, that the sight troubled her; 
she turned red first and then very pale. He stirred and made 
a step forward, as if to advance and speak to her, but seemed 
to think better of it, crossed his arms upon his breast, and 
resumed his former position. Following the Queen, she was 
obliged to pass very near him, and lowering her eyes to avoid 
meeting his glance, she was distressed and ashamed to find 
that they were full of tears. 

There is a mysterious kind of sympathy often existing be- 
tween those who have some common cause of suffering. Two 
gouty old gentlemen are never tired of detailing to each other 
their respective symptoms of podagra; and weak-minded 
ladies subject to ‘nervous attacks’ have been overheard to 
interchange the most surprising confidences regarding that 
remarkable ailment; in the same manner a couple of lovers, 
not a pair, are drawn towards each other by a community of 
SOrrow. 

Alexander Ogilvy took his place by Mary Carmichael’s 
side, and sought in that lady’s blue eyes, at least commisera- 
tion for his sorrows. Placing a chair for her a little out of 
the crowd, he conversed with her on the heat of the room, 
the beauty of the dresses, her own successful toilet, 
and such like tropics, gradually lowering his voice and 
bringing the conversation round to the subject nearest his 
heart. 

‘A bird hath whispered in my ear,’ said he, ‘that we must 
look ere long to have a king-consort at Holyrood. The 
Maries are more interested in the matter than the whole of 
Scotland besides, You will be freed from your vow: choose 
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each of you a mate, and pair off, like the fowls of the air, ere 
another St Valentine be past. What say you, Mistress Car- 
michael? sings my little bird true or false? I am no courtier, 
you know,’ 

‘And yet you are much at Court,’ she answered, absently, 
‘ particularly of late, Master Ogilvy ; it was but yesterday the 
Queen, pointing you out to Mary Beton, commended the 
bravery of your attire.’ 

Ogilvy coloured,~ looking very much alarmed, yet not 
altogether displeased. 

‘ And what said Mistress Beton ?’ he asked anxiously. 

His discomposure was so obvious, that it was well for him 
he had not to do with mischievous Mary Seton, or even with 
his present companion, had she been in other than a subdued 
and melancholy frame of mind. In most women the tempta- 
tion to mockery would have been irresistible, but Mistress 
Carmichael only replied carelessly — 

‘That you were the properest man at Holyrood, and that 
she thought our gallants of the Court wore the French air 
more naturally than did the Southrons.’ 

‘Did she really say so?’ he exclaimed eagerly ; ‘and do 
you believe she meant it? You know her well, Mistress 
Carmichael ; is it not true that she is herself too irresistibly 
attracted towards the Southron? Do you not think that when 
hood and jesses are fairly doffed once for all, she will fly her 
pitch toward the border, aye, and strike her quarry far on the 
southern side t” 

Mary Carmichael followed the direction of his glance to 
where Mistress Beton stood radiant in her Twelfth-night 
bravery, and listening with a heightened colour and a well- 
pleased air to Randolph’s flatteries ; but she pitied whilst 
she marked the suffering that was too apparent in her ques- 
tioner’s gaze, and replied gently to his thoughts rather than 
his words— 

‘Gratified vanity is one thing, and real preference an- 
other. A women oft-times likes that suitor best whom 
most she seems to avoid. Perhaps for that very reason, 
pes because she is weak at heart and cannot help her- 
self.’ 

She spoke the last sentence low, and more te herself than 
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to him. She was willing to console him, for the deeper a 
kind nature is wounded, the more it feels for the sorrows of 
others. Also, it may be that she found a certain relief 
in repeating the lesson it had cost her so much pains to 
learn. 

He drew closer to her. 

‘Thank you,’ said he, with a beaming look of gratitude. 
‘You are a true friend! Believe me, Mistress Carmichael, 
I am not ungrateful. Can I serve you in any way in re- 
turn?’ 

‘It is no question of that,’ she replied. ‘Our positions 
are so different. I only say to you, remember your own 
motto—‘ To the End.” If I were a man I think I could 
trust and hope for ever. I think I could be staunch and un- 
selfish and true, in defiance of sorrow, suffering, opposition, 
nay, even of ingratitude and neglect. I would prove to the 
woman whom I had chosen that at least she must be proud of 
my choice, that a man’s honest affection was no vacillating 
fancy, but an eternal truth ; and even if she did not love me, 
I would force her to confess that it was her own inferiority 
of nature that could not mate with mine. But why should I 
talk thus to you?’ she added, breaking off with rather a 
bitter laugh. ‘ You are a man? you cannot understand me ; 
you will not believe in anything unless you can see it with 
your two eyes, and grasp it in your two hands, and be 
told by all your friends besides that it is there. If you 
had but one gold piece in the world, you must beat it out 
thin, and lacker it over your spurs, and your housings, 
and the hilt of your sword ; you could not hide it away in 
your bosom, and keep it unspent and unsuspected next your 
heart !’ 

‘{f know not,’ he said with a brightening face; ‘ your 
words give me hope. I seem to see things differently since 
you have been speaking to me. You are my good angel. 
Help me; advise me ; tell me what I had better do.’ 

‘In the first place, go and talk to somebody else,’ she 
replied, laughing. ‘ You will scarcely advance the cause you 
have at heart by whispering with me in a corner. Looks of 
inquiry, if not displeasure, have been already shot this way ; 
‘and although, perhaps, we are the only two people in this 
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room who never could be more than friends, courtiers’ eyes 
are so sharp and their inferences so good-natured, that they 
have probably ere this made their usual grand discovery of 
that which does not exist. And so, good Master Ogilvy, 
my last word is, think of your motto and speed you 
well!’ 

Thus speaking, she made him a stately curtsey and with- 
drew towards the Queen ; but Mary Carmichael was right, and 
their interview, short as it was, had been remarked by more 
than one interested observer. 

Though it costs the animal many stripes and much vexation 
doubtless to acquire the accomplishment, we have seen a dog 
so well broke as to forego at his owner's word a tempting 
morsel placed within his reach, licking his lips indeed and 
looking longingly after it, yet exhibiting, nevertheless, a noble 
mastery over his inclinations. But let another dog come by 
and snatch the bone thus ceded to a sense of duty, and all 
his self-restraint vanishes on the instant. Open-mouthed he 
rushes to wrest it from the intruder, and that which but a 
moment ago was an advantage he could philosophically resign, 
becomes immediately a necessity that he will break through 
all bounds to attain. So is it with mankind. We can give 
up, or rather we fancy we have given up, the one bright hope 
that gilded our existence. We see the dear face that used to 
make the very sunshine of our heart altered and estranged, 
perhaps cold and distant, perhaps turned scornfully away. 
We think we éan bear our burden resignedly enough. There 
is a great blank in our lives, felt less in the time of sorrow 
than at those seasons when, were it not for our loss, we think 
we should be so contented,so happy. There is a sense of desola- 
tion, a consciousness of cld age coming on and being weleoome—- 
a morbid inclination to receive adversity with open arms ; but 
yet we man ourselves against the calamity, strong to oppose 
and constant to endure. We have not felt the sting yet. 
Whilst we are in the cold shade let the dear face beam upon 
another ; let the tones, so cruel now and hard to us, fall with 
the well-remembered cadence on his ear; let him be the 
recipient of the thousand tender cares and winning ways that 
used to bring tears of affection into our eyes ; then, and not 
till then, have we sustained the sharpest pain that life has to 
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inflict; then, and not till then, do we feel that there is no 
sorrow like to our sorrow, and that it is well for us it is 
transient from its very nature, or heart and brain would give 
way under the stroke, 

Mary Beton was well satisfied to receive the homage of her 
English admirer, and, in order to ensure it, was perfectly 
willing to discard her sincerer suitor. Poor Ogilvy might 
pine and sigh as he pleased, without gaining so much as a 
kind word or an approving glance; but this rigorous treat- 
ment was only to endure so long as she felt he was her 
property ; the dog’s wages were to be given to the dog’s 
honest obedience and fidelity. It was quite a different 
matter when he appeared to have transferred his allegiance to 
another. Though she did not like him well enough to give 
up Randolph for his sake, she had no idea of losing him alto- 
gether. Even if she had no use for him, he had no right to 
belong to any one else, and it was with far more of anxiety 
and concern than usually overspread those calm features that 
Mistress Beton glanced continually towards the corner where 
he was whispering with Mary Carmichael, while she listened 
to the smooth phrase of the English ambassador with an 
absent air and a forced smile. 

Nor was the stately maid-of-honour the only person in that 
roble assemblage who felt acutely the difference between the 
active and passive moods of the verb ‘to give up.’ Walter 
Maxwell, hurt, jealous, and indignant, had for long accus- 
tomed himself to look upon Mary Carmichael as one who 
was dead to him for evermore ; had trained himself to meet 
her coldly and calmly when their respective duties brought 
them unavoidably together, and to shun her on all other 
occasions with scrupulous self-denial ; nay, was beginning to 
find a certain gloomy satisfaction in the violence he was 
capable of doing to his own feelings, and a certain savage 
triumph in the reflection that he, too, could be as unkind and 
heartless and indifferent as a woman! But when he saw her 
thus engrossed with Ogilvy’s conversation, evidently of a 
mysterious and interesting nature; when he marked, as he 
did at a glance, the softened expression of her face and the 
. wistful tenderness in her blue eyes, he experienced a sensation 
of pain once more, to which he bad thought he was hence 
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forth to be a stranger, and felt again for an instant as he had 
felt that well-remembered night when he came upon her so 
unexpectedly at her tryst in the Abbey garden. 

The same cause produces strangely different effects upon dif- 
ferent individuals. Whilst Mary Beton, under the influence of 
jealousy, was becoming restless, captious, and even irritable 
(much, it must be confessed, to the secret amusement of Mr 
Thomas Randolph), Walter Maxwell felt a fresh impulse 
given to that generosity, which prompted him to put an end 
to-night to his anxieties and misgivings once for all. 

The Queen, in the meantime, seeking, in her innocence 
and gaiety of heart, to keep up the characteristic merriment 
of the feast, was unconsciously exciting the displeasure of her 
nobility, and unwittingly preparing the downfall of her ver- 
satile little favourite—the Italian Riccio. 

Disregarding the coarser witticisms and grotesque antics 
of James Geddes, who indeed had become a duller fool day 
by day, since the shock his feeble intellect sustained on the 
morning of Chastelar’s death, Mary had summoned her private 
secretary into the centre of the illustrious circle which sur- 
rounded her, and, with -a. familiarity exceedingly displeasing 
to the haughty Scottish barons, bade him zmprovise, after 
the manner of his country, for their amusement. Nothing 
daunted by bent brows and scornful looks, the glib foreigner, 
placing himself on a cushion at the Queen’s feet, commenced 
a lively tale, of which the incidents and the language, for it 
was related in.French, were most displeasing to his audi- 
ence. It turned upon one of those fables so popular at 
the time in Italy, and was, indeed, both in its details and its 
catastrophe, especially unsuitable to the practical nature 
and affected asceticism of the Scottish character at that 
period. ; 

‘There was a beautiful flower,’ said he, his little black eyes 
twinkling at the Queen while he spoke, ‘growing in a fair 
garden, through which rana mountain stream, and the birds 
of the air and the insects of the noontide came to pay their 
court to this flower and to win a breath of her fragrance, for 
she was the pride of all earthly plants and the queen of the 
garden, So the humming-bird flitted by in his bravery, and 
the marked not his liveries of blue and gold, nor bent her 
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head towards him, but let him pass on to court the flowers of 
his own tropical land, gorgeous without perfume, dazzling 
but loveless, like a fair woman without a heart. And the 
nightingale sang his life away to please her, and, wooing her 
with his last notes, died hungering when the evening star 
shone out above the trees. Then the butterfly brought his 
painted coat and his gay manners and fluttered about her, 
making sure that a courtier like himself must prevail; but 
she bent not her head nor moved one of her leaves towards 
him, though the breeze was sighing softly around her and 
shaking the dewdrops from her stem, 

‘None of the gay and gaudy seemed to win the favour of 
that queenly flower. At length a bee came buzzing home 
from his labours, laden with the honey-dew that he had been 
gathering far and wide. He thought to rest on her petals and 
distil fresh treasures from her chalice, but she shook her 
beautiful blossoms merrily in the breeze and waved him 
scornfully away. 

‘ All the birds of the air and the noontide insects marvelled 
that she would have none of them, for they deemed her 
haughty and unsociable, whispering to one another of the 
pride that goeth before a fall. 

‘Now, even as she shook her petals in disdain, she opened 
her heart to the daylight, and at its very core lay concealed a 
lazy useless drone. Then the humming-bird and the butterfly 
and the bee laughed together, for they said— 

‘« Of what avail are beauty and bravery and worth, against 
possession? And if she have taken the dullest of all insects 
to her heart, we have but lost our time in suing her, and the 
nightingale, on the cold earth yonder, hath given his life in 
vain.” 

‘ There is a moral in my fable, ladies!’ added Riccio, with 
a smile and a shrug of his crooked shoulders—‘a moral that 
you will all of you acknowledge if yeu tell truth.—Who shall 
dictate to a woman’s fancy, or reduce to rule the wandering 
inclinations of a woman’s heart ?’ 

The ladies laughed and whispered, some protesting against 
the conclusion, others pitying the poor nightingale, but all 
‘aniting in condemnation of the useless drone. 

' Lord Ruthven, who had been eyeing the narrator with 
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looks of fierce scorn, strode up to where he was sitting at the 
Queen’s feet, and asked him, in a loud, contemptuous voice,— 

‘Were there no Wasps in yonder garden of which you 
spake, Master Tale-teller,—wasps that might give the drone 
a lesson, and teach him his place was somewhat lower than 
the bosom of its choicest flower ?’ 

‘The Italian looked up somewhat scared in his grim ques- 
tioner’s face. 

‘Nay, signior,’ he replied humbly, ‘in courtly gardens the 
wasps must leave their stings behind.’ 

‘Aye! sticking in the carcase of the drone!’ returned 
Ruthven, with a brutal laugh, which was echoed by Morton, 
and one or two other savage-looking noblemen who stood near. 

The Queen seemed highly displeased, but, true to her con- 
ciliatory principle, hastened to change the subject ere these 
turbulent spirits should further forget their own dignity and 
the respect due to her presence. Calling her maidens around 
her, she bade them bring her harp, a beautiful instrument, 
highly ornamented, and proposed it should be the prize of any 
lady in the company who could sing to it an impromptu mea- 
sure on a subject she would herself propose. 

‘T shall play on it no more,’ said Mary, with a half-melan- 
choly smile. ‘It is only maiden-queens who have time for 
such follies, A busier day, for aught I know, may be about 
to dawn, ere long, on Mary Stuart’ (here she cast a sly glance 
at Randolph, who, without seeming to heed her, was listening, 
all attention), “and I cannot leave my favourite instrument 
in better hands than hers who wins it fairly by her skill. 
Behold ! which of you, ladies, will undertake’ to strike these 
strings and improvise a song, as deftly as our little secretary 
here has told us a story ?’ ; 

It was an attempt requiring considerable confidence in such 
a presence. The ladies gazed on one another in obvious hes?- 
tation. Presently a handsome, intellectual-looking woman 
stepped forward, and curtseying to Her Majesty, bent grace- 
fully, without speaking, over the instrument. 

‘ Beatrix Gardyn!’ exclaimed the Queen, with a bright 
smile, ‘the Sappho of the North! I know of none better 
qualified to do justice to my poor harp ; will you begin, Bea- 
trix, at once? Are you waiting for inspiration ?’ 
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* The theme, an’t please your Majesty ?’ said Beatrix, bow- 
ing her classic head with the utmost composure, and sweeping 
a masterly prelude over the strings. 

The Queen gave another meaning glance at Randolph, and 
laughed again. 

‘ What say you to my marriage, my possible marriage, and 
the consequent release of my four bonny maidens from their 
celibacy ? The subject, methinks, is a noble one; and see, 
the Maries are listening all attention for your strains.’ 

Beatrix Gardyn struck a few wandering chords, then with 
bent brows and kindling eyes fixed on vacancy, broke into a 
melody to which, with but little hesitation, and now and then 
& meaning smile, she adapted the following words :— 


THE MAIDENS’ VOW. 


* A WOMAN may better her word, I trow, 
Now lithe and listen, my lords, to me; 
And J’ll tell ye the tale of the “ Maidens’ Vow,” 
And the roses that bloom’d on the bonnie rose-tree, 


‘ The Queen of the cluster, beyond compare, 
Aloft in the pride of her majesty hung, 
Bright and beautiful, fresh and fair ; 
The bevy of blossoms around her clung, 


£ So the winds came wooing from east and west, 
Wooing and whispering frank and free; 
But she folded her petals ; quoth she, “ I am best 
On a stalk of my own at the top of the tree.” 


* And they folded their petals, the rose-buds too, 
And closer they clung as the wind swept by, 
For they ’d vow’d a vow, that sisterhood true, 
Together to fade, and together to die. 


« 6¢ Never a wind shall a rose-bud wrest, 
Never a gallant shall wile us away, 

To wear in his bonnet, to wear on his breast, 
Rose and rose-buds answering, Nay.” 


‘So staunch were the five to their word of mouth, 
That they baffled all suitors who throng’d to the bower, 
Till a breeze that came murmuring out of the south 
Stole home to the heart of the queenliest flower. 


* She droop’d in her beauty to hear him sigh, 
And ever the brighter and fairer she grew ; 
What wonder, then, that each rose-bud nigh 
Should open its leaves to the breezes too? 
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‘Oh! gather the dew while the freshness is on; 
Roses and maidens they fade in a day ; 
Ere you’ve tasted its sweetness the morning is gone; 
Love at your leisure, but wed while you may. 


‘ Winter is coming, and time shall not spare ye, 
Beautiful blossoms so fragrant and sheen ; 
Joy to the gallants that win ye and wear ye, 
Joy to the roses, and joy to their queen.’ 


Rounds of applause followed the conclusion of the song. 
The approval with which Mary received it was tantamount 
to an acknowledgment of its truth ; and the courtiers scarce 
refrained from cheers and such noisy demonstrations of their 
acquiescence in its purport. 

Congratulations were freely tendered to the Maries on their 
coming release from the vows by which it had been long un- 
derstood they were bound ; and many facetious remarks were 
directed at those young ladies on a topic, which although next 
to death the most serious and important in the human destiny, 
has been considered, from time immemorial, as a fitting sub- 
ject for stale witticisms and far-fetched jokes. 

In the midst of all this clamour and merriment, Walter 
Maxwell slipped quietly out of the presence ; and when Mary 
Carmichael, wondering how he would be affected by the news 
that thus seemed to stir the whole Court, stole a wistful look 
towards the corner he had lately occupied, behold, he was 

one ! 

After this the buzz of conversation, the rustle of ladies’ 
dresses, the strains of the Queen’s musicians, seemed to strike 
wearily on her ear; how pointless seemed the’ jests that yet 
provoked bursts of laughter from the bystanders ; how unin- 
teresting the vapid compliments that were yet paid with such 
an air, and received so graciously ; how dull and uninteresting 
the whole routine of a courtier’s life, and the individual items 
that composed a courtly assemblage! As we must all do 
sooner or later, for the moment the girl saw life without the 
varnish, and wondered it had ever looked so bright; she 
longed for the hour of dismissal, when she, too, had a tryst 
to keep, a duty to perform. In the meantime we must follow 
Maxwell into the Abbey garden 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“The foremost was an aged knight, 
He wore the gray hair on his chin, 
Says, “ Yield to me thy lady bright 
An’ thou shalt walk the woods within” 


«“ For me to yield my lady bright 
To such an aged knight as thee, 
People wad think I war gane mad, 
Or all the courage flown frae me.” ’ 


H* paused as he emerged from the palace, to let the cool 
air fan his brow, and to give his thoughts and energies 
time to collect themselves for the great effort he felt he had 
to make. Then he walked steadily on to the well-known spot 
under the apple-tree, where he remembered to have witnessed 
the interview between Mary Carmichael and her mysterious 
admirer. Once he had loved that spot so dearly ; once he 
used to linger there for hours together at night, and watch 
the lights in the apartment inhabited by the Maries ; once he 
was fool enough to feel his heart thrill when her shadow crossed 
the casement. Well! that was all past and gone. It seemed 
strange the place could be so changed, and yet the same. 
There is no feeling so sad as that with which we revisit our 
earthly paradise, whatever it may be, after our return has been 
forbidden, and the angel placed at the gate to warn us off 
with his flaming sword. Adam and Eve plodded away indeed 
contentedly into the wilderness, but we, their children, cannot 
always resign ourselves so philosophically to the inevitable. 
We plead and pray to be allowed to re-enter, and, perhaps to 
enhance our punishment, the angel is suffered to give way to 
our entreaties. Ah! it is the same garden still, Although 
the trees are lying prostrate, dank, and rotting, on the tufted 
sward ; although the flowers are broken and withered and 
trampled into the earth; although there are dust and ashes 
now, and the darkness of desolation, where once the ripe fruit 
glowed, and the green leaves flickered in the golden floods of 
“noon; yet it is here we first knew paradise ; it is from this 
‘spot ‘ve first caught a glimpse of the dazziing depths of heaven ; 
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it was from that spring, choked and tangled and dried up now, 
we first drank the waters of life, All is ruined and defiled 
and destroyed, but it is our Garden of Eden still. We had 
rather sit here with bowed head and rent garments, than walk 
the fairest realms of earth, in purple and fine linen, lord and 
ruler of the whole. 

Poor: ghosts we are indeed, some of us, even while clothed 
in our fleshly coverings, and prone to wander to and fro about 
the spot where we buried our treasures, though they have been 
dug up and taken away long ago. If we could but sever that 
cord which links us with the past and cut out the moral gan- 
grene, as we amputate the physical limb when mortification 
has set in, how healthy would be our spiritual being, how cheer- 
fully we could limp, mutilated but painless, to the grave! 

Alas! to some natures it is impossible. To such the 
punishment of Prometheus is no fiction. The chain and the 
vulture and the rock must be their portion. Nevertheless 
they are not eternal, and the Garden of Eden itself, glowing 
in the summer noon, was but a dreary waste compared with 
that garden which men enter by a strait way and through 
a narrow gate. Tr 

Maxwell looked about him with a heavy heart. He was 
young yet, and the lesson of life, which all must learn, came 
painfully to him in the freshness of his youthful hopes. 

It takes a long time and a good many reverses to acquire 
the unenviable stoicism which always expects the worst and is 
seldom disappointed. He was, however, consoled and sup- 
ported by the consciousness that he had come to a final 
determination, unselfish and sincere, which would put an end 
to his doubts once for all. Whilst the dice are yet unthrown, 
it is a wondrous moral sedative, that resolution to set our 
whole future on the cast. When they have come up against 
us, we are by no means satisfied to abide by the issue, but 
this is an after consideration, and affects not a whit the vigour 
of our purpose in the meanwhile. 

The watcher had not long to wait. A tall dark figure, 
cloaked as before, was soon seen gliding to the accustomed 
spot. Ere he had well reached the apple-tree, Maxwell was 
already by his side, and had laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

The stranger started. Under his cloak a few inches of steel 
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showed themselves out of the scabbard, as his grasp closed 
upon his sword ; but he drove the blade home with a clash, 
thoroughly reassured at Maxwell’s first sentence. 

‘I am your friend,’ exclaimed the latter, hastily but in a 
cautious voice, ‘at least for the present. You are in danger 
and I have come here to warn you.’ 

There was something so frank in his tones that the other 
responded immediately. He even lowered the cloak in which 
his face was mufiled and smiled gaily as he replied— 

‘I am used to it, my good friend, but equally beholden to 
you, nevertheless. I would fain know, all the same, who you 
are that take such interest in my welfare, and wherefore. 
Nay,’ he added, more abruptly, ‘this is scarcely candid. I 
know you, Master Maxwell, and I believe you to be a man of 
honour and a gentleman ; but what you can have to communi- 
cate to me is indeed a mystery.’ 

There was light enough to distinguish the speaker’s features. 
They were those of a singularly handsome man in the prime 
of life, as his rival did not fail to remark, with a certain defiance 
and reckless good-humour in their expression. His hair and 
beard were somewhat gray, but not sufficiently so to destroy 
the general comeliness of his appearance, and his eyes would 
have been beautiful even in a woman. 

‘This is no time to bandy compliments,’ answered Maxwell, 
still in the same low tone, ‘You are engaged here in some 
intrigue; it may or it may not amount to treason, You have 
been coming and going secretly for months. If you are dis- 
covered and arrested, your very life is in danger. Is it not 
801” 

‘Granted,’ replied the other, smoothing his gray moustache 
with a provoking air of calmness. ‘There is no game without 
a hazard. And what then?’ 

‘You have been watched!’ urged Maxwell, impatiently. 
“You have probably been recognised by those who know you 
better than I do. Perhaps a few more hours may see you 
arrested. I tell you, Randolph is on your track, that Southron 
bloodhound who never over-ran a scent nor opened on a false 
trail. You had better have the devil for your enemy than the 
English Ambassador !’ 

- ©J trust devoutly I may prevail against both,’ answered the 
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stranger ; then added musingly, ‘ You say true about Randolph; 
his schemes are both wide and deep, whilst his hand is as 
prompt to execute as his brain is subtle to devise. I pray ye, 
my friend, when did ye learn I was to be here to-night?’ 

‘This day at dinner, and from Randolph himself,’ replied 
Maxwell. ‘The Minister spared not the wine-flask, I promise 
you; and had it been any other man I might have believed 
that he told me more than he intended, but not all the vine- 
yards of the Rhine or the Garonne would influence Randolph’s 
tongue to play false for a syllable to Randolph’s brain. Nay, 
I will deal frankly with you, fair sir. I offered myself to be 
the means of unmasking you, in order that I might warn you 
in time and save you from your fate!’ 

‘It was most friendly and considerate,’ observed the other, 
with a laugh not far removed froma sneer. ‘I would fain 
know, nevertheless, to what happy chance I am indebted for 
the interest Master Walter Maxwell takes in my preservation. 
Nay,’ he again broke off abruptly, and added with complete 
sincerity, ‘this is unworthy of both of us. You are an honest 
fellow, Master Maxwell, and a loyal gentleman. Roundly now, 
what is your hidden motive for this proceeding? Come out 
with it!’ 

‘My motives are honourable enough,’ replied the other, with 
some difficulty retaining his composure. ‘I pray you attribute 
no hidden meaning to what I have to say. Be frank and 
open with me, whether friend or foe, as I swear I am frank 
and open with you.’ 

‘T believe it !’ exclaimed the other, extending him his hand ; 
but~Maxwell, without taking it, folded his arms across his 
heart, and proceeded in the low quiet tones of repressed ex- 
citement— 

‘T have no right to assume that your presence here in 
silence and secrecy is for any other than a political object, and 
yet from my own knowledge I am satisfied that there are 
further motives of a private nature. If you feel that what I 
have done for you to-night deserves any return, I claim your 
confidence in ‘a matter that is to me one of life and death,’ 

He wiped the drops from his pale face as he spoke, and the 
utranger, pitying his obvious agitation, motioned to him 
courteously to proceed. 
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‘There is a lady of the Court,’ resumed Maxwell, still in 
the same concentrated voice, ‘who has allowed herself te 
hold clandestine interviews with you in this spot by night. 
No man alive shall make me believe that anything but an 
ardent and sincere affection would tempt that lady so far to 
commit herself. Mistress Carmichael is above the weaknesses 
and petty vanities of her sex. I demand of you, on your 
honour as a gentlemen, to clear her conduct in my eyes by 
avowing that you are her lover.’ 

The stranger had started violently when he heard mentioned 
the proper name of the adventurous damsel, whom in truth he 
was momentarily expecting, but the lower part of his face 
was again concealed in his cloak, and his whole frame was 
shaking from some strongly-curbed emotion, while he de- 
manded— 

‘By what right do you ask so unwarrantable a question ?’ 

‘By the right of a pure and holy affection,’ answered Max- 
well, gravely ; ‘by the right of an unselfish love that would 
even give her up ungrudgingly to a worthy rival !’ 

‘ Hoity-toity, young gentleman!’ exclaimed the stranger, 
breaking forth into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, all the 
more violent that he dared not indulge in it above his breath. 
‘Thou art not likely to lose aught for lack of asking; thou 
art one of these wild Iceland falcons, I warrant me, that will 
fly their pitch, hooded and jessed and all, to strike at every 
quarry alike. I ought to be angry with thee, man; but I 
cannot for the life of me. In faith I forgive thee; I forgive 
thee were it but for the jest’s sake.’ 

He wiped his eyes while he spoke, and, turning away, 
stamped upon the ground, as he held his sides once more in a 
convulsion of mirth. 

To Maxwell, with his feelings wrought up to a pitch of 
Quixotic generosity, all the more exalted that it was an un- 
usual effort of his practical nature, such a display was 
irritating in the extreme. It is bad enough to hand over the 
last stiver you have in your pocket, but when the tears in the 
recipient’s eyes are those of mockery rather than gratitude, it 
is sufficient to cause an outbreak in the most stoical tempera- 
ment. The younger man’s brow grew dark with passion, and 
he. laid his hand upon his sword. 


a 
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‘ At least,’ he exclaimed, ‘I will force a confession from you ; 
I came here prepared for either alternative. Had you met 
me frankly and vowed your devotion to her, I would have 
been your friend for life; if you mean treacherously, I ani 
your rival to the death.’ 

The other was still laughing. 

‘Pooh! pooh !’ said he, carelessly, ‘ you are meddling with 
what concerns you not. I thank you for your warning, young 
sir; and, in return, I advise you to give up the championship 
of every dame who comes but with a muffler into the moon- 
light ; I wish you good night, Master Maxwell; I would be 
alone.’ 

He waved his hand rather contemptuously and turned upon 
his heel; but Maxwell, now boiling with passion, placed himsel 
in front of him, and drew his sword. 

‘You part not thus,’ said he; ‘by Saint Andrew, I am 
henceforth your sworn foe. Draw and take your ground if 
you be a man!’ 

The other put aside the weapon with his naked hand, and 
laughed once more. Maxwell’s face was white with anger, and 
his eyes flashed fire.” Quick as thought he struck his enemy 
a smart blow across the shoulder with the flat of his sword. 

The smile on the stranger’s countenance deepened into a 
very dangerous expression. 

‘Nay,’ said he, in a hissing whisper between his teeth, ‘a 
wilful man never yet wanted woe; ye have forced me to 
lug out, youngster, and it shall be to some purpose, I pro- 
mise ye.’ 

With that he placed himself on guard with an ominously 
steady eye, and a hand that, as he bore against his blade, 
Maxwel) quickly discovered to be as skilful as his own. 

The wicked steel twined and glittered in the moonlight, 
As they warmed to their work each man grew more eager 
and more deadly in the murderous game; thrust and parry, 
give and take, delicate feint and desperate return, were rapidly 
and breathlessly exchanged, but at the end of a few passes 
though neither had gained any advantage, Maxwell’s youth 
and activity began to tell upon his elder antagonist. Already 
the stranger's brow was covered with sweat, and his breath 
came quick and short as he traversed here and there, and 
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began perceptibly to give ground. With the true instinct of a 
swordsman, Maxwell pressed him vigorously when he began to 
fail, and was in the act of delivering a long-meditated and par- 
ticularly fatal thrust, when he suddenly found his own blade 
encumbered with a woollen plaid that had been thrown over it, 
and himself at the mercy of his antagonist. Looking wildly 
up, he could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw Mary Car- 
michael’s pale face frowning angrily upon him, while she 
clung fondly and imploringly on the stranger’s sword-arm, 
effectually preventing the latter from availing himself, even 
were he so minded, of the diversion she had so made. 

Stunned and stupefied, with his mouth open and his sword: 
point resting on the ground, Maxwell stood like a man in a 
dream. Presently his face contracted with an expression of 
intense pain as he saw Mary once more enveloped in his rival’s 
embrace, and heard her incoherent expressions of tenderness 
and alarm. 

The stranger was soothing her gently and lovingly as a 
burst of weeping succeeded the effort she had made for his 
preservation. After a while he turned to his late antagonist, 
and said— 

‘You are satisfied now, sir, I presume, and have no wish to 
renew this foolish and untimely brawl.’ 

But Maxwell never heard him; with pale face and parted 
lips, his eyes were still riveted on Mary Carmichael. He ad- 
vanced a step towards her, trembling in every limb. 

‘You love him, then ?’ said he, quite gently; but his voice 
was so changed that the stranger started and turned round, 
thinking some intruder had disturbed them. 

‘I do! I do!’ replied the girl hysterically, still hiding her 
face on the breast to which she clung. 

Maxwell smiled—such a dreary, hopeless smile! then 
sheathing his sword, turned and walked slowly towards the 
Palace without another word. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


‘I send him the rings from my white fingers 
The garlands aff my hair; 
I send him the heart that’s in my breast; 
What would my love hae mair ? 
And at the fourth kirk in fair Scotland, 
Ye’ll bid him meet me there.’ 


HE little crooked secretary had been educated in an 
atmosphere of political agitation and intrigue. To his 
native Italian shrewdness David Riccio added that quickness 
of perception, that power of reading men’s characters at a 
glance, which can only be acquired by those who are com- 
pelled, amidst the storms through which they guide their bark, 
to watch every aspect of the horizon, to press every instrument 
into their service, and take every advantage that shall enable 
them to weather the gale. 

During the Feast of the Bean, whilst the majority of the 
courtiers were but interit-on the merriment of the moment, 
- whilst ladies sipped flattery and lords quaffed wine, it had not 
escaped the notice of a pair of black southern eyes that Max- 
well seemed unusually restless and unhappy ; that, in spite of 
his outward composure, there was something wild and defiant 
in his glance; nay, that he wore the look of a man in the 
1ight mood- for: a desperate undertaking—one to whom a 
dangerous enterprise would appear in the. light of a relief. 

Either purposely, or by chance, Maxwell, returning giddy 
and half-stupefied from the Abbey-garden, found himself con- 
fronted in one of the galleries of the Palace by Her Majesty’s 
private secretary. The revel was dying gradually out; most 
of the ladies, following the example of their Sovereign, had 
retired, and but a few staunch wassailers were left, collected 
round the buffets and tables, at which wine was still flow- 
ing with a lavish hospitality more regal, perhaps, than judi- 
cious. , 

The secretary (though he had to rise on tiptoe to do it) 
clapped the soldier familiarly on the back. 

‘Not to bed, Master Maxwell,’ he exclaimed in jovial tones, 
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‘not yet to bed, without one cup of sack to wash the night 

air out of thy throat and wet the wings of sleep, as we say in 

an so that she cannot choose but fold them around thine 
ead !’ 

While he spoke he desired one of the Queen’s cellarers, who 
was passing at the moment, to pour him out a measure of the 
generous liquid, and the man, more than half-drunk, gladly 
filled his goblet to the brim. 

Maxwell, though in no mood for revelry, was still less dis- 
posed for solitude. Half-stunned by the blow he had received, 
he yet dreaded the moment at which he must stand face to 
face, as it were, with his great sorrow, and caught eagerly at 
any interval of delay as a respite from his sufferings. <A 
draught of the rich, generous wine seemed to restore him 
somewhat to himself. Riccio, meanwhile, trolled off, in his 
mellow southern voice, a few notes of an Italian drinking 
gong. 

He was no mean physiologist, the little secretary, and he 
saw that his man was weary and saddened, and both morally 
and physically overpowered. So he gave the charm time to 
work, and when his companion had emptied the cup, poured 
him out another forthwith. 

‘Master Maxwell,’ observed Riccio, as he marked the eye 
of the former brightening and the colour returning to his 
cheek, ‘the ladies of the Court vow you are a true knight 
Like our chevaliers of Italy, sworn before the Peacock to do 
them service, you are bound to refuse no adventure in their 
behalf. Is it not so ?’ 

Maxwell winced a little. The subject was no pleasant one, 
and he was at this moment particularly sore on that point; so 
he answered in a cold, hard voice— 

‘I have little respect for the mummeries of chivalry, Sig- 
nior Riccio. A man should do his duty, whatever it be, for 
its own sake. And as for the ladies,’ he added, with a sad 
smile, ‘I leave it to younger and happier men to fulfil their 
wishes ; if indeed they are fortunate enough to be able to find 
them out.’ 

The secretary laughed gaily. 

“Is it so?’ he said ; ‘must all men alike discover that the 
little finger of a white hand is heavier than the arm of a 
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Douglas sheathed in steel? I thought it was a lesson only 
learned by the dwarfed, the misshapen, the unsightly, like me. 
But you, Master Maxwell, the handsome, the straight, and the 
tall; can it be that a woman listens unmoved to such men as 
ou ?’ 

There was no covert sarcasm, no leavening of ill-nature in 
his voice—nothing but the good-humoured banter of a laugh- 
ing boon companion. Ad yet it may be, that even under his 
jest, David Riccio was glad to learn that the prizes of life did 
not fall so readily to those personal advantages which he 
coveted with the longing of deformity. 

‘Enough of this!’ replied Maxwell, interrupting him 
rudely, and holding out his cup to he filled yet once more. 
‘Months of Holyrood have not succeeded in making me a 
courtier. I love the free open sky better than these tapestried 
walls. I love the sound of a trumpet better than a woman’s 
false whisper, and the shaft of a Jedwood-axe better than an 
ivory fan. I can hearken to a plain tale, and accept a defiance 
given in my teeth, but I have no skill in reading the thoughts 
of others by the rule of contrary, and I never could under- 
stand our Scottish proverb that averreth how ‘‘ Nineteen nay- 
says make half a grant.” ’ 

He was still chafing under his ill-usage, and talking more 
to himself than his companion. 

The latter looked at him long and eagerly. Apparently 
satisfied with his scrutiny, he patted him on the shoulder once 
more. ERS 
‘You are young,’ he said ; ‘you have life before you; you 
are quick-witted, brave, and adventurous. What, man, there 
are more prizes than one in the lottery! If love be a false 
jade, ambition is a glorious mistress, Is it not better to sit at 
the back of the stage and pull the strings than to be one of 
the puppets and dance because another moves you; perhaps 
a fool’s dance, with a fool’s guerdon, for your pains at the 
end ¢’ 

Maxwell shook him off impatiently. 

‘You speak in riddles,’ said he, ‘and I have no skill in ex- 
pounding such parables. If you have aught to say, out with 
it, like a man. Midnight is already past.’ 

‘And a fresh day begun,’ added Riccio,—‘a fresh day, a 
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fresh scheme, a fresh triumph. What say you, Master Max- 
well, have you stomach for an adventure? Have you a mind 
to draw your riding-boots on for those silken hose, and don 
corslet and headpiece on a Queen’s errand? Or are you, too, 
under the spell that paralyses youth and strength and 
manhood? Are you, too, bound to some slender wrist 
by the jesses you dare not break, and a prisoner here at 
Holyrood because the rosy-lipped jailer will not let you 
gol’ 

Maxwell laughed a fierce, wild laugh, and dashed his 
goblet down upon the board with an emphasis most unusual 
to him. Though habitually possessed of much self-com- 
mand, for an instant the tide of his feelings surged up beyond 
control. 

‘Holyrood !’ he exclaimed, mockingly ; ‘ what is Holyrood 
to me? One place is like another, and all are barren! Talk 
not to me of jesses. Your wild-hawk soars her pitch, and 
strikes her quarry, and buries beak and singles in the dripping 
flesh ; but, bird of the air though she be, she knows the false 
from the true, and will not stoop to the lure. There is no 
spell can fetter the limbs of a brave man who is determined 
to be free; and be the jailer never so fair, I would not waste 
a look over my shoulder at my prison-house for the sake of 
the rosiest pair of lips that ever were kissed on the dawn of 
St Valentine? Again, what is it you would with me, Signior 
Riccio? Were it an errand to the gates of hell, I think I 
have spurs that would serve me to ride there; and in good 
faith,’ he added in a lower tone, ‘a man need hardly 
wish to come back even thence to such a dreary world as 
this.’ 

Not a whisper of his voice, not a shade on his countenance, 
escaped his sharp little companion. What cared he how hot 
the furnace were, so that it tempered the tool aright? Nay, 
he was even willing to burn his own fingers a little, rather 
than fail in perfecting his instrument. At heart he thought 
how lucky it was that there should be men who allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by less rational feelings than those of 
self-interest and ambition. Perhaps he felt something between 

pity and ridicule for that morbid state of mind which could 
forget its own advantage in anger, or pique, or sorrow. His 
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swarthy face, however, wore nothing more than its usual 
expression of comical good-humour, as he linked his arm 
in Maxwell’s, and fixing his twinkling eyes upon him, 
said— 

‘You are more trusted than half the peers in Scotland— 
ay, and more trustworthy too. Come with me to the Queen’s 
chamber.’ 

Thus speaking, he led Walter out of the banqueting room 
and along the dim. passages, in which the lamps were now 
expiring, to the foot of a winding stair, the same up which 
‘Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ had twisted his great body under the 
guidance of Mary Seton. Here the secretary paused for an 
instant and listened cautiously. It was pitch-dark, and he 
gave his companion a hand to guide him through the obscurity, 
then opening a narrow door, and pushing aside a heavy cur- 
tain of tapestry, ushered him into a blaze of light and the 
presence of four ladies, crowded together in so small an apart- 
ment that Maxwell actually touched the robe of one of them 
while he entered, and was somewhat abashed to discover that 
its wearer was no other than the Queen. 

It was Mary’s custom, when the pageantry or duty of the 
day was over, to retire to this narrow retreat and sup in the 
strictest privacy, with two or three of her ladies at most. The 
proportions, indeed, of the apartment would admit of no larger 
party, as its area was little more than twelve feet by eight, 
and of this circumscribed space, a wide chimney and a win- 
dow occupied .a.large share. It was here that, at a latter 
period, the shrieking Riccio clung to his Queen for the pro- 
tection she strove to extend to him with all a woman’s pity, 
and more than a woman’s courage ; it was here that, in brutal 
disregard of her majesty, her beauty, and her situation, the 
high-born ruffians of the Scottish peerage butchered their 
victim before her eyes, nay, clinging to the skirts of her gar- 
ment, and laid the weltering body down, within a few feet of 
her, to soak with its blood the very planks of their Sove- 
reign’s bed-chamber. 

But to-night all was a blaze of light and warmth and com- 
fort. The table, with its snowy cloth, was drawn close to the 
crackling wood-fi1e, which sparkled and glowed again in the 
cut crystals and rich plate that adorned the choice little 
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repast ; an odour of some rich incense, such as is burnt in 
Roman Catholic churches, pervaded the apartment; and 
the strings of a lute that had just been laid aside were still 
vibrating from the touch of a fair and skilful hand. 

The Queen herself, all the more lovely from the slight 
languor of fatigue, sat at the supper-table with her relative 
the Countess of Argyle, a lady whose flaxen locks and ruddy, 
laughing face formed no bad foil to the delicate colouring 
and deep, thoughtful beauty of her mistress, Mary Seton, 
all coquetry, animation, and vivacity, as usual, busied herself 
in arranging and disarranging everything on the table ; whilst 
another lady, turning away from the rest, with her head bent 
low over her task, was disposing some winter flowers in a vase 
with peculiar care and attention. It needed not the turn of 
her full white arm and dimpled elbow, nor the curl of rich 
brown hair that had escaped over her shoulder, to tell 
Walter this last was his hated love, Mary Carmichael. 

The Queen gave him her hand to kiss as he entered the room. 

‘Welcome, Master Maxwell,’ said she, ‘ rather to the simple 
dame who has bid you visit her here, in private life, than to the 
Scottish Queen at Holyrood. We have put off our royalty with 
our robes. To-night we shall charge you with an errand that 
affects the woman far more more than the Queen; to-night you 
must be less than ever our subject, more than ever our friend. 
You are faithful and trustworthy, we know; and, indeed, 
there are few men on whose truth a lady would offer to stake 
her life,’ she added, smiling, ‘as one of mine did, not five 
minutes ago, on yours.’ 

Mary Seton laughed and pretended to hide her face in her 
hands. 

Walter looked wistfully in the Queen’s face; he did 
not turn his eyes towards Mary Carmichael, or see how 
the white neck had turned crimson while Her Majesty 
spoke. 

‘I can trust you, Maxwell?’ added the latter after a pause, 
in her frankest and most engaging manner. 

“To the death, Madam!’ answered he, in a tone of sup- 
pressed emotion ; ‘I have but little merit, I know, but I am 

‘as true as the steel I wear; I would give my life for your 
Grace willingly, now, this very minute !’ 
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‘TI believe thee,’ said the Queen, exchanging at the same 
time arapid glance with Mary Seton; ‘I trust, however, mine 
errand may be done without shedding of blood. Neverthe- 
less, Maxwell, it requires courage, discretion, above all, a 
silent tongue and a faithful heart. Listen! My good sister 
entertaineth causeless grudges against me ; she will endeavour 
to thwart my aim and cover the mark I shoot at; she liketh 
not of marrying or giving in marriage. It may be that she 
mistrusteth her own power to rule in that state,’ added Mary, 
while a gleam of feminine vanity crossed her brow. ‘It may 
be that Elizabeth hath more dominion over men’s heads than 
their hearts; nevertheless, if she and her agents were to 
suspect thee of bearing such a secret of Mary Stuart’s about 
thee, they would probe for it with their daggers but they 
would find it ere thou wert a dozen leagues across the Border. 
Bethink thee, man, ’tis a dangerous burden ; art not afraid to 
carry it?’ 

‘Your Majesty is jesting with me,’ replied Maxwell, raising 
his head proudly, almost angrily, ‘and I can but answer with 
a jest ; yes, I fear to do your bidding as I fear a good horse 
when I am in haste, a cnp of wine when I am thirsty, ora 
down pillow when I am weary and would fain lay my head 
down to rest.’ 

Mary Carmichael shot at him one glance of ineffable pride 
and tenderness, then busied herself amongst the flowers deeper 
than before. He could not see it; his head was turned 
towards the Queen; he had not forgotten, no, he never 
would forget, the embrace of that stranger in the Abbey- 
garden. 

‘I knew it,’ exclaimed Her Majesty, triumphantly , ‘ believe 
me, I was indeed only jesting with my brave and well-tried 
servant. Listen then, Walter! To-morrow you must be in 
the saddle at daybreak ; I reckon on your arriving at Hermit- 
age before nightfall.’ 

’ At the name of Hermitage the Queen lowered her eyes 
for an instant, and looked somewhat confused ere she con- 
tinued— » 

‘In that stronghold you will find the Earl of Bothwell, who 
has returned with no leave of mine from his well-merited 
banishment in France; nevertheless, ‘“‘ a Queen’s face should 
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show grace,” and we women forgive more readily than you of 
the sterner sex. - You will summon him to appear before hi- 
Sovereign in Holyrood, so shall he receive pardon for his 
errors. Or stay ! this were an ungracious behest to so tried a 
servant for one venial offence; you shall bear him Mary 
Stuart’s full and free forgiveness, and bid him, as he loves his 
Queen, bid him on his loyalty and allegiance, that he speed 
with all his heart and all his strength the object of your 
journey.’ 

‘And that object, madam?’ inquired Maxwell, observing 
that Mary paused, blushing rosy red and averting her eyes 
from his face. 

‘Is my coming marriage,’ proceeded the Queen, hastily, 
whilst Lady Argyle and Mistress Seton interchanged an arch 
glance and smile. ‘An alliance that I take heaven to witness, 
I contemplate more for the welfare of my people than for any 
foolish longings of my own weak heart. Henry Stuart is of 
royal blood, no unworthy mate for the proudest princess in 
Europe. Lord Darnley is a comely, gentle, and well-nurtured 
youth, of whose affection any lady in the land might well be 
proud. You will explain this to Bothwell; you will teach 
him that Mary has made no unworthy choice ; you will tell 
him that she has confided in him, her old and tried servant, 
because she can depend upon him more securely than on any 
other lord in Scotland.’ 

‘ Would it not be well, madam, to write the earl a few lines 
with your own hand apprising him of your intentions?’ 
hazarded Maxwell, who was sufficiently a man of the world 
to appreciate the delicacy of his mission ; and who, in good 
truth, was sufficiently familiar with the temper of his power- 
ful kinsman to relish not the least the delivery of the message 
with which he was charged. 

Mary, however, would not entertain such a proposition for 
a moment, and hurried on with far more of agitation than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. 

*Letters may be intercepted, changed, forged, misunder- 
stood. Master Maxwell, you will fulfil my bidding as [ 
charge you, or leave;it alone. Ican trust you, I feel. I know 

_you will do justice to the fair intentions of your mistress. I 
know you will not allow Bothwell to misunderstand my 
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motives, or my feelings—Bothwell, who has always believed 
so implicitly in his Queen! Nay, for letters, added Mary, 
with her own sweet smile softening and brightening her whole 
countenance, ‘I will charge you, indeed, with this one for my 
Lady of Lennox, and witb this token, always subject to his 
mother’s approval, to be given as an earnest of my good-will 
to her son. Take them carefully, Master Maxwell. Our 
warden’s strong hand will pass you safely through the thieves 
that infest the Border, and when you get among the southrons, 
I know you will guard them witk your life. I pledge you, 
my trusty messenger, to the success of your mission !’ 

While she spoke, the Queen filled out a cup of wine and 
put her lips to the brim, handing*him, at the same time, a 
packet carefully sealed and secured with a silken thread, 
which wound in and out through the folds of the missive, so 
that the silk must be cut before the letter could be opened, 
Also a small casket, containing a beautiful antique ring, repre- 
senting a cupid burning himself with his own torch, as a 
keepsake for her future husband. The messenger received 
them on his knees in token of his fidelity and obedience, and 
the Queen, according to the custom of the age, bade him finish 
the cup of wine in which she had recently pledged him, and 
refresh himself ere he departed. : 

‘It must be a stirrup-cup, your Grace,’ said Maxwell, with 
a smile; ‘I shall hope to be out of sight of Holyrood ere the 
sun rises. Have I received all your Majesty’s directions ?’ he 
added, preparing to take his leave. 

‘There is no such hurry for a few minutes,’ replied Mary, 
graciously. ‘Do you sup with royalty every. night, Master ~ 
Maxwell, that you are in such haste to be gone?’ 

But Maxwell was enduring an amount of pain to which he 
would willingly put a period. To be in the same room with 
Mary Carmichael, nay, so close that her very dress touched 
him when she moved, and yet to feel, by her averted face, by 
his own offended and aching heart, that they were completely 
and irrevocably estranged, was a trial to which he had no wish 
to subject himself for a longer time than he could help. 

‘I must crave your Grace’s license to depart,’ said he ; and 
added, ivoking round with a forlorn hope that just this once 
he might meet the eyes that he had resolved should never 
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gladden him again, ‘ Have none of your ladies any commands 
for merrie England or the Border?’ 

Mistress Carmichael stirred uneasily, and grew very pale, 
but she neither looked at the speaker nor answered him. 
Mary Seton, however, with rather a noisier laugh than 
common, charged him with a message on her own part, of 
which, as she said merrily, he was not to purloin nor spill any 
portion by the way. 

‘ If you should chance to see that rude giant who calls him- 
self Lord Bothwell’s henchmen, said that young lady, ‘tell 
him from me, that I hope he has not forgotten, in his wild 
glens, all the polish we had such difficulty in imparting to him 
at Holyrood. Commend me to him, in sober earnest,’ added 
she, demurely ; ‘I would send him my love had I not the fear 
of Mistress Beton before my eyes, for, in good truth, he is the 
only honest man I know in Scotland, except yourself, Master 
Maxwell, and you are so stern and unforgiving, that I am 
quite afraid of you. If a woman loved you ever so dearly, 
I think you would give her up for the slightest misunder- 
standing.’ 

The shaft might have been shot at random, but it pierced 
home to at least two hearts in that little supper-room. For 
an instant Aes eyes met hers, and that sad, reproachful implor- 
ing glance haunted him afterwards for months. Then Mary 
Carmichael, pale, proud, and sorrowful, turned away from him 
once more to her former occupation, and Walter Maxwell, 
taking a respectful leave of the Queen, was ushered by Riccio 
from the presence. 

As he sped southward through the chill air of morning, 
after the few hasty preparations had been completed for his 
departure, he could not but acknowledge that the world had 
never seemed so dreary, that he had never felt so sick at heart 
before. Perhaps it would have cheered him though, to know 
that another’s sufferings were even keener than his own, lying 
broad awake behind him there at Holyrood, pressing a pale 
cheek against a pillow wet with tears, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘But had I kenn’d or I cam’ frae hame, 
How thou unkind wad’st been to me, 
I would have kept my Border-side, 
In spite of all thy peers and thee.’ 


OOD her up, Dick! The worthless haggard! Like all 

her sex, | would not trust her a bow-shot out of hear- 

ing of the whistle, out of sight of the lure. Curse her! I 

should have known she was but a kestrel. By the bones of 

Earl Patrick, she sliall never strike quarry in Liddesdale 
again !’ 

“The warden was in a towering passion. His favourite 
hawk, a bird that he had chosen to name ‘ The Queen,’ had 
not only missed the wildfowl at which he had flown her, but 
spreading her broad pinions to the wind, had sailed recklessly 
away for several miles ere he could recover her, a salvage that 
had only been made at considerable expenditure of patience 
and horseflesh. Le 

He was now standing by the side of his panting steed at 
the head of one of those deep, grassy glens which give such a 
pastoral character to the wilds of the Scottish Border. A 
severe and exhausting gallop the warden must have had, to 
judge by the condition of the bonny bay, whose heaving sides 
were reeking and lathered with sweat; yet the good horse 
pawed, snorted, shook himself, and got back ie wind, ere the 
rider recovered his temper. 

‘ Dick-o-the-Cleugh,’ too, had mercifully “es his long 
body out of the saddle, and was now busy replacing hood and 
jesses on the recent captive, 

‘There’s no siccan a falcon ’twixt here and Carlisle,’ said 
T'‘ck, smoothing with no ungentle hand the neck plumage 
of the refractory wild bird. ‘Whiles she’ll gang her ain 
gate when she misses her stoop, and what for no? A falcon’s 
but a birdie when a’s said and done, and she’s just the queen 
of falcons ; bonny and wilful, as a queen behoves to be !’ 

Bothwell turned angrily upon his follower. The warden’s 
temper had become more violent and uncertain than ever, 
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‘Hood her up, man, I tell thee!’ said he, with an oath or 
two, ‘and fasten up my girths; it is time we were back at 
Hermitage.’ 

Thus speaking, he threw himself into the saddle, and, 
followed by his henchman, proceeded down the glen at a 
gallop. 

The earl was at this period of his reckless and chequered 
life, perhaps more than at any other, a dissatisfied and miser- 
able man. After his imprisonment in Edinburgh Castle sub- 
sequent to his brawl with the Hamiltons, an imprisonment he 
felt he did not deserve, at least at the hands of the Queen, he 
had returned to his fastness in Liddesdale, where he had been 
obliged to remain in a state of seclusion and inaction, ex- 
tremely galling to one of his adventurous nature and ardent 
temperament. Here he received no direct communication 
from Mary herself, a neglect which irritated whilst it distressed 
him ; and he only heard of her continued displeasure through 
others in whom he could place no reliance, and whose interest 
he more than half suspected it was to create dissension and 
mistrust between him and his Sovereign. He then went for a 
short period into France, hoping, perhaps, that this self-imposed 
exile might elicit a recall to Holyrood; but finding no notice 
taken of his movements, and assured on all sides of tha 
Queen’s continued coldness, he returned to his strong Castle 
of Hermitage in a maddening state of uncertainty as to the 
future position he should assume. The wild borderers were 
all as devoted as ever to their chief. He had at no time been 
actually deprived of his office as Warden of the Marches and 
Lieutenant of the Southern Border, nor had he been super- 
seded, was it probable that a successor could be found bold 
enough to take upon him the duties of the office. Accord. 
ingly the earl remained at Hermitage in the anomalous 
position of a sovereign’s representative whilst held to be an 
avowed rebel to that sovereign’s authority ; in the agitating 
dilemma of one who is at variance with the person to whom 
he is most devoted on earth, and whom self-love forbids to 
offer that reparation which pride whispers may be contemptu- 
ously refused. ad Avie: . 

The warden galloped on in silence for several minutes, till 
‘the nature of the ground and the jaded condition of his good 
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horse brought him perforce to a more sedate pace. With an 
impatient jerk at the bridle and a curse on the stumble that 
provoked it, he relapsed into a walk, and summoning ‘ Dick- 
o-the-Cleugh’ to his side, proceeded to vent the remainder 
of his petulance on lms companion. That worthy’s good- 
humour, however, was proof against all such attacks, and 
Bothwell, calming down after a time, took back the favourite 
falcon to his own wrist, and began to caress the bird whose 
wild flight had so much aroused his wrath. 

‘Tis a royal pastime, in good truth, Dick,’ said he, as they 
emerged from a deep, narrow glen, and beheld spread out 
before them a broad expanse of moorland, patched and brown 
and sombre, yet suggestive of sport and freedom, a sound 
sward whereon to breathe a horse, and a soft gray winter’s 
sky in which to watch the flight of a hawk. ‘I would rather 
be here in the saddle than mewed up in the old keep over 
yonder,’ pointing while he spoke to the square towers of Her- 
mitage, looming dim and grand in the distance; ‘ would 
rather handle any weapon than a pen, and track any slot 
rather than unravel a cipher. I marvel that the Earl of Moray 
can keep his chamber; as he doth, the live-long day, writing, 
plotting, calculating ; never a stoup of wine to cheer his heart, 
never a breath of the free air of heaven to cool his brow. I'll 
wager you a hundred merks, Dick, that how long soever he 
remains in my poor castle he never sets foot beyond the moat 
till the stirrup cup is in his hand.’ 

‘The brock* likes fine to lie at earth,’ answered Dick, with 
a loud laugh, ‘and I doubt there’s no a brock in Liddesdale 
that’s a match for the Earl of Moray in takin’ his ain part. 
But hegh! Warden, there’s a sight for sair een!’ exclaimed 
the henchman, interrupting himself suddenly. ‘See to yon 
canny lad ridin’ down the glen; if yon’s no Maister Maxwell, 
may I never lift cattle nor plenishing more! I wad ken the 
back o’ him ’mang a thousand, ’Odd, man! but ye’re welcome 
to Liddesdale again.’ 

In truth, while the borderer spoke, Maxwell made his 
appearance onthe track that led to Hermitage, exchanging, as 
soon as he spied the earl and his henchman, for a brisk hand- 
gallop the more steady pace at which he had been prosecuting 
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his journey The greeting between the kinsmen was suf- 
ficiently curdial, between ‘ Dick-o’-the Cleugh’ and the new 
arrival, of the most boisterous and demonstrative nature. The 
rough borderer would have been at a loss to explain to himself 
why he entertained so warm a regard for Walter Maxwell. 
As the three rode slowly on together towards Hermitage, the 
emissary thought it a good time to broach the business which 
had been entrusted to him by his sovereign, 
_ Slowly pacing over the open moor, where everything 
breathed peace and repose, where not a tuft of heather stirred 
in the soft still air, and the call of a moor-fowl or the dull flap 
of a heron’s wing alone broke the surrounding silence ; where 
the softened gleams of a winter sun came down in sheets 
of mellowed light, and heaven above and earth below 
seemed wrapped in security and content, Maxwell poured 
into no inattentive ears the tale that was rousing all the 
fiercest passions of our nature in the heart of one of his 
listeners. 

Bothwell, after bidding him a hearty welcome to the 
border, heard him patiently and in silence, with an enforced 
composure that was more ominous of subsequent evil than 
would have been the wildest outbreak of that wrath which he 
suppressed with such an effort. His jaded horse, indeed, felt 
his rider’s thighs tightening on him like a vice as the tale pro- 
ceeded, and exerted himself gallantly to meet the unusual 
pressure ; but only a very close observer could have marked, 
by the clenched jaw, the widened nostril, and dilated eye, that 
every word was driving its sting deeper and deeper, poisoned 
and festering, into the warden’s heart. 

Once indeed when a brighter gleam of sunshine than or- 
dinary lighted up the moor, and the old towers of Hermitage 
coming into view imparted a picturesque and even beautiful 
aspect to the scene, Bothwell looked up to heaven as if in 
helpless expostulation with the mocking sky, and then in one 
bitter and defiant smile, took leave for ever of those nobler 
and better feelings which had hitherto redeemed his character 
from utter reprobation. 

It was at this moment that Maxwell urged his kinsman to 
forward him at once upon his journey. 

. *T will but break bread with you, my lord,’ said he, ‘and 
T 
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so with a fresh horse speed my way to the southward once 
more ; mine errand brooks no delay, and he that gves wooing 
for a queen must not let the grass grow "inder his feet while 
he is about it.’ 

‘Ig her Grace indeed so hurried ?’ answered Bothwell with 
an evil sneer. ‘Can she not wait a matter of twenty-four 
hours, more or less, for this long smooth-faced lad on whom 
she has set her princely heart so wilfully? God speed the 
royal wedding, say I, and good luck to the bold suitor who 
would lie in a queen’s bed! Here, Dick, your horse is fresher 
than mine ; gallop on to the Castle and bid them prepare for 
Master Maxwell’s refection ; see, too, that the Lord Rothes’ 
men and horses be well looked to if they be come. I have 
guests to-night with me at Hermitage, Walter; I pray you be 
not so niggardly as to depart without a supper and a night’s 
rest. It is ill travelling on the Border after nightfall, and I 
will speed you on by sunrise to-morrow with the best horse 
in my stable and a guard of my own men. And now that 
long knave is out of ear-shot, tell me, Master Maxwell, is this 
marriage but an affair of state and policy? or doth the Queen 
seem to affect it for herself? Is her heart in it, think you ?’ 

While he asked the question Bothwell busied himself about 
the hawk on his wrist, it may be to conceal the trembling of 
his lip, which extended itself even to his hands, for his strong 
fingers seemed unable to take off her hood or loose the fasten- 
ings that secured her jesses. 

‘In faith,’ answered Maxwell honestly, ‘her Grace bade 
me make no secrets with your lordship. When she spoke of 
marriage her colour went and came like a, village maid’s 
going a-maying ; I reck but little of such follies,’ he added 
with a sigh, ‘but if you ask me the truth, I think, Queen 
though she be, she loves him as a woman should love the 
man whom she bids to share a throne.’ 

Bothwell swore such a fearful blasphemy that his com- 
panion, whose attention had been somewhat engrossed by the 
irregularities of the track, looked up astonished in his face. 
The earl excused himself by vowing that his falcon had 
struck her talons into his arm. 

‘The foul-hearted haggard!’ he exclaimed, flinging the 
bird violently from him into the air; ‘let her fly down the 
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wind to the Solway an’ she will! She may stoop on tho 
southern side ere | whistle for her ; no such false kestrel shall 
ever perch on wrist of mine again.’ 

The hawk soared freely up into the soft calm sky, then 
spreading her wings to the breeze, sailed gallantly away to 
the westward, and was soon out of sight. 

Maxwell was too good a sportsman not to be surprised at 
such an action on the part of his host, but attributed it to 
one of those outbreaks of temper in which he had heard the 
earl was prone to indulge ; and as they now proceeded to the 
Castle at a gallop by the warden’s desire, who spurred his 
tired horse with savage energy, he had no opportunity of 
pursuing the subject on which they had been engaged. 

That evening, however, there was much consternation 
amongst the retainers on discovering that ‘the Queen’ was 
missing from her mews ; much discussion as to who should 
take upon himself the perilous task of informing the chief of 
his loss; much astonishment at Bothwell’s unexpected answer 
to the stammering varlet who apprised him of it— 

‘May the foul fiend fly away with every feather of her ! 
Never speak of her again! Go fetch me a stoup of wine.’ 

In the meantime the earl and his guest sprang from their 
reeking horses at a postern-door, which admitted them 
privately into the Castle of Hermitage, Already its court- 
yard was filled with the retinue of the Lord Rothes, a power- 
ful Fifeshire baron, who had even now arrived with no incon- 
siderable following, on a visit to the disgraced warden. His 
men were well-armed and determined-looking, their horses 
strong, swift, and of considerable value, It argued little for 
the repose of the country, when lord met lord upon a peace- 
ful visit, with fifty or a hundred spears at his back. 

Extorting an unwilling promise from Maxwell that he 
would partake of his hospitality for one night, a concession 
only made by the latter on the express agreement that relays 
of horses should be sent forward immediately to enable him 
to prosecute his journey with extraordinary speed on the 
morrow, Bothwell placed his guest in the hands of an elderly 
person, whose black velvet dress, white wand, and grave 
manners, could only belong to the major-domo. 

_ ‘See my cousin well bestowed in the eastern turret,’ said 
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the warden, ‘and bid them serve supper without delay. Tell 
Lord Rothes I will give him a welcome to my poor house the 
instant I have doffed my soiled riding-gear. Bring me the 
key of the wicket in the winding-stair, and tell “ Dick-o’-the- 
Cleugh ” to have six picked men and horses ready to-morrow 
at daybreak.’ 

With many grave deliberate bows the old man received the 
orders of his chief, and then preceded Maxwell solemnly to 
his chamber, while Bothwell, with swift irregular strides, be- 
took himself up a winding staircase to a chamber in a remote 
tower of the Castle. 

Knocking, but not waiting for permission to enter the 
apartment, he walked hastily to a table at which a man sat 
writing, who looked up on his approach. Then, with an ex- 
pression of irritation and impatience at the calm face that met 
his own, Bothwell flung himself into a chair, and commenced 
pulling and twisting the long moustaches that overhung his 
mouth, 

Moray, for it was the Queen’s illegitimate brother, whose 
occupation the warden had interrupted, looked at his host 
with his usual wary’scrutinising expression, that seemed to 
extract the thoughts of others, but afforded no clue to his own. 
It was a handsome face, too, this mask so well adapted to 
conceal the workings of a mind in which diplomacy stifled 
every instinct of manhood, every chivalrous spark of honour, 
loyalty, and good faith. The bright fair complexion, the 
regular features, the keen gray eyes, deep-set, and glittering 
with scornful humour, forcibly repressed, the thin closed lips, 
shutting in, as it were, upon an ill-omened smile, and the 
broad square chin, denoted rather the daring schemer than 
the dashing soldier, the wary politician to whom, so as it led 
at last to his object, the path was none the less welcome for 
being devious, rather than the stout-hearted champion who 
would break his own way for himself through every obstacle, 
with his own right hand. 

Gravely and plainly dressed, though in a rich suit of sad- 
coloured velvet, adorned with costly pearls, the figure that 
supported this inscrutable face was formed in fair and grace- 
ful proportions. The manners of the man were those of an 
accomplished courtier, dashed with something of that stealthy 
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gravity which marks the Romish priest ; yet Moray was now 
of the strictest amongst the Reformers. 

‘A shining light,’ so said the followers of John Knox, ‘an 
advanced disciple and assured professor of the true faith !’ 

‘ Mine host appears disturbed,’ said Moray, in the low im- 
pressive tone which acted as a sedative on all who came with- 
in its influence. ‘ What ails ye, my Lord Earl? Hath your 
falcon flown so high a pitch she will perch on your wrist no 
more? or have our friends on the southern side so far for- 
gotten themselves as to drive a raid across the Border? I 
think we have influence with the English Queen for “ heading 
and hanging” at Carlisle as promptly as at Jedburgh!’ 

Bothwell winced. Hating the intrigues in which he found 
himself involved ; balancing, as it were, on the verge of a 
precipice to which his passions hurried him, and from which 
his better nature held him back, he loathed in his heart the 
master-spirit that he was yet fain to obey. The demon was 
under the spell of the magician, but his submission was as 
unwilling as it was complete. He burst out angrily— 

‘See to what your schemes and your intrigues have led at 
last! Is this the upshot of my Lord of Moray’s plotting and 
counter-plotting, and Randolph’s promises, and Maitland’s 
crabbed ciphers? Faith! a couple of hundred spears and a 
closed horse-litter would have done the work long ago far 
better than all your bonds and all your treaties. And now it 
is too late. The noblest Queen in Europe, the fairest woman 
on earth, is to be wasted on a half-witted boy, a beardless 
minion of the English Court. Out upon you, Earl Moray ! 
I have worn steel since I was twelve years old, and man hath 
never so deceived me yet. Again I cry shame on you! 
Answer me how you will!’ 

If Moray was startled at the inteliigence or angered at 
the manner in which it was conveyed, neither sensation was 
suffered to betray itself for an instant. He smiled pleasantly 
on his chafing companion, and answered composedly— 

‘ All’s not lost that’s in hazard. Surely no lord in Scot- 
land knows this better than the warden of the marshes. 
Tell me the worst intelligence you have gained, and how you 
learned it.’ ; 

‘Moray’s brow grew darker and darker as his host detailed 
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to him, not without violent gestures and many a wrathful ex- 
pletive, all he had gathered from Maxwell concerning the 
Queen’s proposed marriage. Whether new to him or not, the 
intelligence seemed to give him great concern, and once, al- 
though it was now twilight, he turned his face from the window 
so as to conceal its expression from his dupe. When Bothwell 
had finished his story there was a dead silence for a few 
minutes. He had lashed himself into a violent passion ; he 
was now calming down into a sullen despair. Moray’s face, 
on the contrary, wore a brighter look after he had ruminated 
a while, but his voice was as cold and distinct as ever when 
he spoke again. 

“And the messenger is here, you say—here, in this very 
castle. Lord Bothwell, if we gain time, we can place the 
pieces on the chess-board for ourselves. Your borders here 
are not without their disadvantages. Tis bad travelling for 
eingle horsemen ; they may be robbed of letters and even’ 
jewels. Nay, if they make much resistance they are some- 
times heard of no more. Tis a numerous family, the Max- 
wells, and a loyal.~ One more or less makes no such great 
odds.’ 

‘Nay, nay, he is my kinsman,’ urged Bothwell, who per- 
fectly understood the dark suggestion of his guest, but to 
whose frank and ardent nature such counsels were most dis- 
tasteful. ‘ Besides, she trusted me; she trusted me. My 
Queen’s own words were, that “she could depend upon me 
more securely than on any lord in Scotland.”’ 

‘You best know the value of the stake you play for,’ 
answered Moray, with a very sinister smile, ‘and the amount 
you are willing to set against it. Master Maxwell is a trusty 
messenger, no doubt, and will do his part faithfully, an’ he 
get not his throat cut ere he reach Carlisle. Should this 
marriage ever take place, it will be prudent, Lord Bothwell, 
for you to make early court to young Henry Stuart. He has 
a noble future before him in truth. |The crown-matrimonial 
of one kingdom ; the crown in reversion of another ; a Catholic 
alliance, or I am much deceived, with France, Spain, and 
Austria ; lastly, no small temptation, Lord Earl, to young 
blood, Her Grace, my sister, the fairest woman in Europe, for a 
bed-fellow. In good faith the prize is worth struggling for! 
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The arm of the chair which Bothwell held broke short off 
in his hand. 

* Enough !’ he exclaimed, ‘it shall never be. What! am 
I not warden here? Have I not power of life and death on 
the marches? But no blood shall be shed ; no blood, Moray. 
Can we not bestow him in safe keeping? Counsel me, my 
lord, for I am at my wits’ end.’ 

Moray laughed outright. 

‘T will tell you a story,’ said he, whilst he shuffled his 
papers together and tied them up, preparatory to changing his 
dress for supper. ‘When we were studying at college in 
France, my brothers and I had great dread that the prize 
would be carried off by one of our companions who had more 
book-learning than all the rest of us put together ; well, we 
invited the clever youth to an entertainment, and we drenched 
his brains with wine—just such a red generous Bordeaux as 
I saw a runlet of pierced only yester even here in the buttery 
—then we tied him on a horse, a sorry French nag enough, 
but able to carry him some ten leagues away into the country, 
where we left him to sleep off his carouse. When he returned 
next day the examinations were over, and I myself, for as dull 
as you may think me, had taken the first prize. All is 
fair in love and war, my lord, The curfew is already ringing; 
it is time for both of us to meet Rothes at the supper- 
table.’ 

The hint was not thrown away upon Bothwell. 

‘I wili bestow him securely,’ said he, as a bright idea 
seemed to flash across him; and he too departed hastily to 
make preparations for meeting his guests at supper. 

Contrary to the usual custom of Hermitage, this meal, in- 
stead of being served in the great hall and shared with Both- 
well’s jackmen and retainers, was brought into a smaller 
apartment furnished with extreme splendour, and as near an 
approach to luxury as the times and locality permitted, This 
was perhaps done as a compliment to the presence of Moray, 
who was already beginning to accustom the nobility to his 
assumptions, and while he treated them with the outward 
cordiality of an equal, to cozen them insensibly of the atten- 
‘tions due to a superior. 

' The dishes were served with great pomp by the grave 
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major-domo and two staid attendants splendidly dressed ; the 
Lord Rothes, a dark handsome man, with a sinister expression 
of countenance, sat on the left hand of his host, Maxwell faced 
the latter, and the Queen’s half-brother was in the place of 
honour on his right ; also Moray’s chair was somewhat higher 
than those of his companions, and of a different form. 

When the meal was over, the wine, according to custom, 
circulated freely ; whatever designs might be lurking in the 
breasts of the four men, the conversation was merry and 
jovial enough, embracing the usual topics of hawk and hound 
and horseflesh, with a good-humoured gibe or two at the 
opposite sex, and a free criticism of their charms. 

Maxwell might be pondering on the difficulties of his task ; 
Moray weaving additional meshes in that web which entangled 
himself at last; Rothes reflecting on his frailties or his debts 
his past follies or his coming embarrassments ; and Bothwell 
eating his own heart in combined pique, disappointment, and 
vexation ; but each man filled his cup, and pushed round the 
flask, and passed his frank opinion or his loud jest, with a 
merry voice, an open brow, and a cordial smile upon his face. 

When the wine began‘ to take effect, Maxwell excused him- 
self from further participation in the carouse, and asked per- 
mission to retire on the plea of his early departure in the 
morning. After a faint resistance exacted by the laws of 
hospitality, Bothwell acceded freely to his request ; meditat- 
ing, as he did, a foul treachery against him, the earl felt his 
cousin’s absence. would be a relief. Moray, indeed, would 
have had small hesitation in so spicing his wine that he would 
need a sleeping-draught no more, and few scruples would have 
deterred Rothes from ridding himself of a troublesome guest 
with six inches of cold steel. but the lord warden had still some 
rough soldierlike notions of fair play about him, and had not 
lost all at once every trace of the chivalry and manhood that 
had made him heretofore the stoutest champion of his Queen. 

When Maxwell had retired, his host sat moodily for a while, 
wrapped in meditation, drinking cup after cup in gloomy 
silence, and playing ominously with the haft of his dudgeon- 
dagger, a weapon that was never for an instant laid aside. 

Moray seemed to divine his thoughts. After a few whispered 
words to Rothes, who treated the whole affair as an excellent 
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jest, he observed in a cold measured voice, and as if continuing 
the thread of a conversation in which they had already been 
engaged, 

‘You cannot so prudently bestow him here, my lord, though 
it were a good jest to keep a queen’s ambassador mewed up in 
a queen’s fortress, and the prisoner would be well lodged with 
his affectionate kinsman.’ 

‘Why not?’ demanded Bothwell, rather fiercely. ‘The 
walls of Hermitage are pretty strong, my lord, and these riders 
of mine are held to have a somewhat close grip when once 
they lay hold.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ argued the other, ‘this would be the first 
place suspected. Nay, it might be well that you should even 
deliver up the Castie to Her Majesty with a clean breast. I 
have thought more than once of urging you to demand an 
audience at Holyrood, to resign your lieutenancy or obtain a 
just acknowledgment of your loyalty from my royal sister.’ 

Bothwell’s face brightened. 

‘True !’ he exclaimed, dashing his heavy hand on the board. 
‘We must have no stolen horse in the stall when the ransom 
is told down! A clean breast and a “toom-byre,” * as we 
say here on the Border. I must send him elsewhere.’ 

Rothes filled his cup, with a laugh. 

“I can lodge him at Leslie,’ said he ; ‘any kinsman of Lord 
Bothwell’s is welcome in my poor house. ‘Food and wine he 
shall not lack,” as the old song says; ay, and a bed too, my 
lord, if so you will it, that shall serve him till doomsday.’ 

Bothwell flushed dark red with wrath and shame. 

‘Not a hair of his head must be jeopardied !’ he exclaimed 
passionately ; then controlling himself, added in a more friendly 
tone, ‘I am beholden to you, Leslie, nor will I forget your 
courtesy. I shall, indeed, commit my kinsman to your care 
for a brief space. Four of my knaves, commanded by one 
whom I can trust, shall convoy him to-morrow into Fifeshire ; 
though its lord is here with so gallant a following, Leslie 
House is, doubtless, not left ungarrisoned.’ 

‘Trust me for that!’ answerea Rothes, an evil sneer again 
marring the beauty of his countenance. ‘They are peaceful 
_ knaves enough, the men of Fife, yet they would like well to 
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harry the old corbie’s nest up yonder, and clear off scores for 
a few of Norman’s doings, to say nothing of myown. It will 
be long, though, ere they crack the stones of my poor fortalice 
with their teeth, and I care not to ride in Fife without some 
fifty spears at my back; there are more than as many there 
even now. Hark ye, Bothwell, take my signet-ring here; give 
it to your lieutenant, and he will find himself at Leslie House 
“master and more.”’ 

Moray, pretending not to listen, now asked for more wine 
with a great assumption of joviality and recklessness. A close 
observer, though, might have remarked that he scarce touched 
his own cup with his lips, whilst he encouraged his companions, 
who indeed were nothing loth, to empty theirs again and again. 
Artfully leading the conversation to the Queen’s possible 
marriage, to her different suitors, and other topics connected 
with Mary, he watched Bothwell writhing under the torture, 
and drowning his sufferings in revelry, with covert interest 
tinged by a sardonic amusement. 

It was midnight ere the reckless orgie broke up, when 
Moray, calm, cool, and smiling, bade his companions a placid 

* good night ;’ while Rothes, flushed and boisterous, trolled 
off a ribald drinking-song ; and Bothwell, in whom wine had 
been powerless to drown the stings of conscience, sought his 
solitary chamber with keen remorse and torturing self-reproach 
gnawing at his heart, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


“Yn solitude the sparks are struck that bid the world admire, 
Though heart and brain must scorch the while in self-consuming fire. 
In solitude the sufferer smiles, defiant of his doom, 

And Madness sits aloof and waits, and gibbers in the gloom. 

"Tis dazzling work to weave a web from Fancy’s brightest dyes, 
And speed the task ungrudging all we have, and hope, and prize. 
But it must make the devils laugh, to mark how, day by day, 

The plague-spot widens out, and spreads, and eats it all away. 

In vain the unwilling rebel writhes, so loth defeat to own, 

And strives to pray, and turns away, and lays him down alone. 

Oh! better far to moan aloud, on earth and heaven to cry, 

Than like the panther in its lair, to grind his teeth and die. 

Then help me, brother! Help me! for thy heart is made like mine ; 
The shaft that drains my life away is haply wing’d for thine. 

Tt is not good to stand alone, to scorn the rest, and dare ; 

But two or three, like one must be, and God shall hear their prayer.’ 


EATED with wine, stung with jealousy, torn by conflict- 
ing feelings, Earl Bothwell paced the stone-floor of his 
bed-chamber, as a wild beast traverses to and fro between the 
sides of his cage. His step had the same noiseless elasticity, 
his air the same subdued ferocity, his eye the same lurid 
sparkle that seems struck from some quenchless fire within. 
If there are indeed hours at which the master-fiend is per- 
mitted to vex those human souls, who, for some wise purpose, 
are delivered like Job into his hand, the Lord Warden must 
have been that night a prey to the arch-enemy of our race. 
It needed but little addition to the frenzy of his mood to ima- 
gine a dusky shape, defining itself more and more distinctly 
in the gloom, stepping as he stepped, turning as he turned, 
whispering in his ear suggestions that curdled his very blood, 
while he pondered them, and yet were tinged with the strange 
fascination which all frantic expedients possess for despair. 
It takes a long apprenticeship to sorrow ere a man can bow 
his head in resignation and cease to struggle, nay, even to 
quiver under the lash ; but he who has gained this faculty at 
the cost of anguished moments, none but himself and one 
besides can count, is indeed master of his fate. 
Such, however, was far from the condition of the tameless 
border-lord. He could have fought, struggled, died with the 
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fiercest champion that ever set his teeth in the grim smile of a 
death-grapple ; but the Hepburn blood was not the stuff of 
which martyrs are made, and the fiercest scion of all the bold, 
bad men that constituted the pride of his line, was now, so to 
speak, like some demoniac of antiquity, wrestling and striving 
against himself, torn, and rent, and infuriated by the possess- 
ing spirit, which refused to be exorcised and come out of him. 
That night in his lonely room at Hermitage, Bothwell learnt 
many new and strange things, never to be forgotten whilst he 
had life. Depths of guilt, into which, heretofore, he would 
not have dared to look, were now opened up to him, and 
there was seduction in the very immensity of the abyss. 
Crimes, dazzling from their boldness, now seemed feasible, 
nay, almost justifiable, and entranced him by the reckless dar- 
ing with which they must be carried out. He had been dream- 
ing hitherto a soft sweet dream for years. He was awake now, 
broad awake, and the vision should become reality, or he 
would never dream again. He had been cozened long enough! 
What? The game was.not yet played out. Turn and turn 
about, fair dame! And it was Bothwell’s turn now! He 
laughed a low hissing laugh within his beard, and then 
stopped, startling in his walk, for it seemed to him that the 
laugh was echoed by something in the room, and that the 
shape was close to his ear now, whispering, whispering, one 
continuous stream of upbraiding, and persuasion, and reproach, 
with maddening promise and stinging sarcasm, and here and 
there a devilish scoff. 

But these paroxysms wear themselves out. By degrees the 
earl became calmer ; by degrees he recalled the past and re- 
viewed the present, and looked steadily on the future. The 
whirl of contending passions passed away to make room for a 
stern and gloomy resolve far more dangerous, and the molten 
stream of thought that had seared his brain, cooled down into 
the settled determination of the man. 

There are seasons when the whole of our past lives seems 
presented to us as ou a stage, each scene distinct and vivid as 
when it actually took piace. Meu are taught to believe that 
this occurs at the supreme moment ere the spirit leaves its 
dwelling, and when the heart clings so instinctively and so 
pitifully to its treasure here, Be this how it may, there can 
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be no doubt that at periods of strong excitement, this clatr- 
voyance, if we may so call it, acquires extraordinary power. 
For a moment it seemed to Bothwell that the gloomy walls of 
his chamber had disappeared, and he stood again beneath the 
sunny skies of France. Again the towers of Joinville started 
from the smiling plain, and he knelt once more to tender his 
homage to the fair widowed bride, who looked so sweetly 
down upon him, with her pleading womanly beauty, softening 
and enhancing the majesty of a Queen. It was the first 
time he had ever looked on that face, which, despite of all his 
madness, all his crimes, was imprinted thenceforth on his re- 
bellious heart. He had seen it since in sorrow, in triumph, in 
levity, nay, in bitter anger and unjust displeasure against 
himself, but it was still the same face to him, the type of all 
that was pure and good and lovely upon earth, the charm that 
had wound itself into his whole being, that shed its magic 
glow over every scene and action of his life; whether he laid 
spear in rest, or flung his hawk aloft in air, or watched the 
last rays of sunset gilding the broad brown moor on a peace- 
ful summer’s evening, still that face was ever present to him, 
with its quiet thoughtful beauty, and the kind look in its deep 
winning eyes; then he thought of the many, many times when 
he had vowed in his heart to cherish undying love and loyalty 
for her alone, to ask no happier fate than to suffer shame and 
sorrow for his Queen. Would he not have given his life- 
blood for her, oh! so gladly that morning at Holyrood, when 
he alone of all her nobles had grieved with her on her day of 
grief, when, overcome by his faithful sympathy, and stung by 
the cold ingratitude of the rest, she had turned her face away 
and wept? And was he so changed now that he could be 
plotting treason against his sovereign and violence towards his 
love? For a moment his better nature mastered him; the 
fierce set features writhed, the strong frame shook, and though 
he was alone in the room, in the hush of midnight, the proud 
noble bowed his head and turned his‘ face aside, ere he dashed 
away the drops that had stolen unawares to his shaggy eye 
lashes. 

But the devil was watching his opportunity, and what a 
‘picture did he now conjure up! The beautiful Queen in her 
robes of ceremony, with the crown upon her head and the orb 
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and sceptre in her hands; ambassadors from England, France, 
Spain, Austria, thronging with their sovereigns’ congratula- 
tions; the nobility of Scotland proffering homage before the 
throne ; and these regal honours shared by a tall handsome 
atripling, who would lift his lady-face scornfully, and stretch 
a weak girlish hand for him, Bothwell, to kiss! Worse than 
all, amongst the courtiers’ jeering faces, Moray’s cool sardonic 
smile, as of one who had foreseen the degradation from which, 
had his advice been taken, it would have been so easy to 
escape. And then the banquet and the wedded pair, sitting 
side by side, and the subsequent revel and the customary 
ceremonies, and the laughing guests departing one by one,— 
and then, and then,—the stillness of night brooding over the 
old pile of Holyrood, and Mary once more a bride, another's 
bride, and Bothwell a laugbing-stock ! * - leas 

‘Perdition! it shall never be!’ exclaimed the earl, dashing 
down, while he spoke, with the violence of his involuntary 
gesture, the lamp that stood on the table by his side. The 
few moments consumed in rekindling it gave him time to 
compose himself, and to determine on his future conduct. It 
was but a brief period,.yet was it long enough for Bothwell 
to bid farewell, at once and for ever, to all the higher and 
purer feelings of his nature ; to change him from a man who, 
with many faults and with ungovernable passions, yet 
possessed a certain frank uprightness, a certain chivalrous 
devotion to the one idol of his life, into an unscrupulous 
ruffian, prepared to commit any crimes, to go any lengths in 
the prosecution of his schemes, and willing in brutal selfish- 
ness to drag his idol down to the dust, rather than see it 
enshrined upon the pedestal of another. One moment cannot 
indeed change the whole character of a human being, though 
it may influence his whole conduct ; but as it is the Jast ounce 
that breaks the patient camel’s back, so is it the one additional 
atom of sorrow, or unkindness, or disappointment, added to 
the mass, that overwhelms the poor sufferer’s powers of en 
durance, and drives him into the frenzy of despair, or leaves 
him stunned. and sick at heart, in the helpless apathy of a 
ruined man. It would be well to think of this sometimes 
when we see the bruised reed so nearly broken, the kind 
generous nature so wearied and suffering and overladen. It 
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is but an ignoble triumph to lend the tottering mass that 
slight push which sends it crashing to destruction. It is 
cowardly and un-English to ‘strike a man when he is 
down.’ : 

Bothwell lit his lamp, and wrapping a furred bed-gown 
around him whilst he thrust his feet into the mules or slippers 
which would best muffle their tread, proceeded -vith swift and 
stealthy strides along the passages of his Castle, towards the 
eastern turret in which his kinsman was disposed. All was 
hushed and silent within the walls of Hermitage. The drowsy 
sentinels might have been sleeping on their posts, for neither 
stir of arms nor measured tread of steel-shod foot denoted 
their vigilance, yet, strange to say, the warden failed to 
observe this unusual silence. Nevertheless, preoccupied as 
he was, he marked a light still burning in Moray’s chamber, 
and instinctively he shaded the lamp he carried with his hand 
when he passed the narrow casements on the opposite side of 
the Castle-yard. Arrived at Maxwell’s door, he listened for 
a while, and satisfied himself by the deep breathing within 
that his kinsman was asleep; then shading his light once 
more, he entered the room softly, and made at once for the 
small travelling valise, in which he hoped to find the messen- 
ger had secured his despatches. But Maxwell had travelled 
the Borders ere this, and had profited by his experience. 
Ready dressed, booted and spurred, with his sword by his 
side, he lay prepared for a start, sleeping indeed, yet not so 
sound but that a sudden noise might waken him. Whatever 
he had about him of value was concealed in his breast, and 
could not be taken from him without disturbing his repose. 
Bothwell felt once for the haft of his dagger, and smiled 
grimly to himself, as he thought how easily he might possess 
himself of his guest’s despatches, and how lightly he would 
think now of such a crime as murder under his own roof, 
There was even a wild devilish triumph in the reflection that 
he could have so changed within an hour ! 

After a moment's thought, however, he again passed un- 
observed from the room, and returned to his own as stealthily 
as he had come. ‘There he spent the remainder of the night, 
still pacing up and down, up and down, and an hour before 
dawn summoned ‘ Dick-o’*he-Cleugh,’ already astir thus 
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early, to a long and mysterious consultation, in which, though 
he yielded eventually, for the first time in his life the re- 
tainer presumed to remonstrate with his lord. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘ Oh, they rade on, and farther on, 
And they waded through rivers above the knee, 
And they saw neither the sun nor the moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea.’ 


A eee morning broke gloomily. A thick and heavy mist 

clung around the towers of Hermitage, dimming the 
arms and saturating the cloaks of the escort already mounted 
and waiting in the Castle-yard. The moisture dripped from 
the ears and nostrils of the horses, and stood upon the beards 
of their riders, while the former stamped and shook their bits 
impatiently, and the latter muttered a coarse jest or two, not 
without fervent aspirations after a tass of brandy to keep the 
raw air from their throats. 


Presently ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh ’ emerged from the turret 


containing the warden’s private apartments, wearing an 
unusually gloomy expression on his face, and proceeded 
to examine the arms and appointments of his comrades, 
with a disposition to find fault, that elicited sundry growls, 
murmurs, and a round oath or two from the impatient jack- 
men. 

There was, however, but little delay in starting the caval- 
cade. Maxwell, who had been anxiously awaiting the spare 
horse prepared for him, was soon in the saddle exchanging a 
cheerful greeting with the troopers, to which Dick alone made 
no reply ; and while it was yet scarcely light, the portcullis 
was raised, and the party filed out, intently watched from one 
of the narrow windows by a haggard eager face, that still 
looked and lingered after the croup of the last horseman had 
disappeared. Bothwell even made one hasty gesture, as if to 
recall his mandate, and order the party back, but changing his 
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mind again on the instant, with a bitter laugh, he took a long 
draught from a wine-flagon that stood by his bed-side, and 
then flinging himself on the couch, turned doggedly to the 
wall and tried to force his senses into sleep. 

Maxwell felt his sovereign’s letter lying safe within his 
doublet. He examined, too, the priming of his pistols, and 
turned his sword-belt a little more to the front. Then he 
proved the mouth and mettle of his charger with rein and spur, 
deriving from the experiment all the confidence felt by a 
good horseman on a well-bitted steed. Satisfied at length on 
these important points, his spirits rose with the morning air 
and the excitement of his mission. Even Mary Carmichael’s 
falsehood seemed less black in hue than it appeared yesterday. 
The future once more showed promise of something beside a 


- dull apathetic response to the call of duty alone. He looked 


along its dim vistas, and saw the light shining, though faintly, 
at a distance. The mission was already in imagination half- 
fulfilled. He had made his journey prosperously through the 
rich districts of middle England, and gained the capital with 
unprecedented rapidity, thanks to good luck in procuring 


* . horses, and his own untiring powers in the saddle. He had 
* delivered his credentials to Lady Lennox, and presented him- 
- self at Greenwich Palace to the Maiden Queen, He could 
_ even conjure up a picture in his mind of that redoubtable lady ; 


could imagine the flaxen curls, the stately figure, the harsh 
yet not uncomely features, and the dignified gestures that 


- veiled a woman’s vanity beneath the majestic bearing of a 
_ British sovereign. ,He became a courtier for the occasion, 


and thought how he could serve his own dear mistress with a 
well-timed compliment, and a little apt flattery to her rival 
‘ Good Sister.’ He saw himself dismissed with honour, and 
speeding back to the North, triumphant at the safe accomplish- 
ment of his mission. Then he fell to thinking of Mary’s 
kindly thanks, delivered with all that charm of manner which 
made a word from her better than a jewel from another, and 
his welcome reception at Holyrood by all the loyal and well- 
disposed party to whom it was of no small moment to see 
their Queen happily married. 

Perhaps others, thought Maxwell, might not have served hor 
so well. Perhaps one of her maidens, with whom, as with the 
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rest, loyalty was still the master passion, might be inclined to 
give him a welcome far warmer and kinder than her proud 
and distant farewell: might think she had judged him harshly, 
prematurely: might wish when it was too late that she had 
not so scornfully rejected his devotion, nay, might long to 
possess now what she had valued so lightly when it was her 
own, -Then he would teach her a lesson that it would do her 
good to learn; then how delicious would he the triumph of 
meeting her coldly, politely, with calm friendship and quiet 
good-will, far more cutting than any amount of assumed in- 
difference and unconcern ; then she would know that she had 
altered her mind too late, that a man of energy and action was 
not to be pulled hither and thither like a puppet by the weak 
hand of a woman holding the string ; that she had flung the 
falcon from her wrist once, jesses and all, and he would soar 
his wing now, and never stoop to lure of hers again. 

Oh! it would be a happy moment; and yet how much 
happier to forgive her freely, and without reproach to take her 
hand in his, look frankly in her face, and tell her he had loved 
her all along, even when she was most wilful and most unkind! 
Was he not a man—a bold strong man? What had he to do 
with pride as regarded her? Nay, was it not his pride to 
think that whilst he yielded an inch to no one else on earth, 
he would always be content to accept suffering, sorrow, even 
humiliation, for her dear sake? 

Such is the usual conclusion of one of those love reveries in 
which men indulge whilst under the influence of the malady ; 
such is the climax of an infinity of stern resolution and haughty 
self-reproach and bitter self-examination ; we: make ourselves 
very unkind and very uncomfortable, and after all leave off 
very much at the point from which we started, if anything, in 
a less rational frame of mind than at first. 

Maxwell could not but compare himself at the moment to 
the horse of one of the leading files of his escort, which had 
got bogged up to the girths in a wedl-head, as those particularly 
soft pieces of morass are called, which abound on the Scottish 
moorland. The poor animal made two or three gallant efforts 
to extricate itself, stimulated not only by the great terror a 
horse entertains of such a catastrophe, but by a fierce applica- 
tion of its long-legged rider’s spurs ; each plunge only hampered 
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{¢ more irrevocably, and at last amidst the loud jeers of his 
comrades and a volley of oaths from himself, the trooper 
abandoned the saddle and wisely allowed the beast to be still 
for a few moments and recover its wind. 

Maxwell’s attention, which had hitherto been somewhat 
taken up with his own thoughts, was now directed towards 
the locality in which he found himself, and the mist clearing 
away as the day drew on, enabled him to recognise one or two 
of those acclivities and breaks of the sky-line which constitute 
the landmarks of an open moorland district, such as he was at 
present traversing. 

Though he had been but once before at Hermitage, his 
soldier’s eye had not failed to acquaint itself with the general 
outline of the surrounding country. He now recognised a 
conical-shaped hill on his left hand, that he distinctly remem- 
bered to have passed yesterday in riding from Edinburgh on 
his right; the wind, too, which from the appearance of the 
_weather he judged to be easterly, struck cold u,on his right 
cheek ; he was convinced they must be going north. His first 
impression was that the party had lost its way in the mist ; his 
first impulse to jeer its leader, his old friend Dick, on such a 
want of moss-trooping sagasity. 

‘How now, master Dick?’ said Maxwell, cheerily, looking 
round for his friend, who rode silent and sullen in the rear ; 
‘T should have thought you knew your way to the southern 
side better than this! If you wanted to drive Lord Scrope’s 
horses, or empty a byre or two in Cumberland, you wouldn’t 
take the road to Holyrood, as I am much mistaken if we are 
not doing, this morning. Why, man, I came by that very 
cairn on the green hill yesterday. Thou must be asleep, 
Dick, for I know the ale is not yet brewed that will make 
thee drunk !’ 

Dick shook himself sulkily in reply, and moving his horse 
alongside his questioner, laid his hand on the other's bridle- 

rein as if to guide him into a sounder path. 

‘I’m thinkin’, Maister Maxwell,’ said Dick, with an as- 
sumption of extreme friendliness and great caution, ‘that it 
wud be mair wise-like just to whig cannily back to Holyrood, 
-and leave a fule to gang a fule’s errand for himself.’ 

Maxwell laughed good-humouredly. Even now he waa 
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persuaded the borderer had missed the southern tract, and 
was annoyed at his own stupidity, perhaps inclined to veil it 
from his men by affecting ignorance of his charge’s destination. 

‘Holyrood is a fair palace, Dick,’ said he, ‘and I left it 
but yesterday at daybreak. Do you think I came all the way 
to Hermitage only to push the wine-cup round with wild Lord 
Rothes, and so back again, with red eyes and a singing brain, 
to my duties in the Queen’s ante-room ? Nay, nay, the sooner 
we strike the right track and cross the Border the better. Why, 
man, I should be half-way to York before sun-down !’ 

Dick seemed sadly disturbed. He fidgeted with his bridle, 
he loosened his sword in its sheath, he looked up and down 
and on all sides of him in obvious vexation. Once when a 
jackman rode nearer Maxwell than was convenient, he bade 
the man keep his distance with a hearty curse. He seemed 
hurried, and yet anxious to put off time, and talked at random 
as one does who has some engrossing subject of no pleasant 
nature to occupy his thoughts. 

‘Ye wad be better at Holyrood, Maister Maxwell,’ said he, 
still harping on the_old subject. ‘ An’ ye were at the palace 
yesterday, nae doot, wi’ the Queen an’ her leddies, an’ who 
but you? Iwish ye were there at this moment, Maister 
Maxwell, an’ that’s the dooms truth o’ it!’ 

‘Orders must be obeyed, Dick,’ answered the other, vainly 
trying to induce the whole cavalcade to increase their pace, 
which had now dwindled down to a very funeral walk. ‘ That 
reminds me, I have a message for you from one of the Queen’s 
maids-of-honour.’ 

All the blood in the borderer’s great body seemed to rush 
into as much of his face as was visible beneath his morion, 
then the colour faded visibly, and for the first time in his life 
‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ turned as white as a sheet. 

‘It wad no be from Mistress Seton !’ said he, almost uncon- 
sciously, and with the true Scottish negative that affirms so 
much. ‘Man! I wad like fine to hear it,’ and he bent over 
his horse’s neck and looked Walter in the face with something 
of the wistful eager expression that the Newfoundland dog, 
to whom he has already been compared, assumes when his 
master is going to throw a stick for him to retrieve out of the 
water. In the animal goes! A plumper off the pier, be it 
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never so high, and the waves breaking never so angrily below, 
and you may be sure that in his noble instinct of fidelity he 
would drown ten times over before he would let go. 

_ Walter freed his rein from the other's grasp, and struck 
into a trot. 

‘It was but to hope you had not forgotten all she taught 
you, Dick, good manners and such like. I may tell her when 
I see her again that you are such a courteous squire now, you 
guide the bridle-rein of a mounted man-at-arms as carefully 
as a lady’s palfrey. Tush, man! we are wasting time ; let us 
strike into the right path and get on. I tell thee mine errand 
admits of no delay !’ 

He spoke impatiently, but yet in perfect good-humour, and 
looking on his companion’s face, was startled at the expression 
of intense pain that was apparent in its features. ‘ Dick-o’- 
the-Cleugh’ looked like a man who had been shot through 
the body, and was endeavouring to hide his internal agony 
-under an appearance of outward composure. 

Inside that stalwart frame of his a terrible conflict was 
going on. Good feeling, manhood, a certain reflective sense 
of the duties of hospitality, above all, loyalty to the Queen, 
represented by an intense devotion to one of her maids-of- 
honour ; all these sentiments were at war with the habits of 
a lifetime and the first feudal instinct of the henchman—im- 
plicit obedience to his chief. It is needless to say that the 
latter obtained the mastery. 

Maxwell was a friend, and he had come from the im- 
mediate presence of her who was the one bright image that 
gladdened the man’s honest unsophisticated heart, that 
elevated his rude nature and gave hima glimpse of something 
better than clash of steel and clang of drinking cups, the ex- 
citement of a foray, and the pleasures of a debauch ; but, on 
the other hand, Bothwell was the master whom he had 
venerated and obeyed from childhood ; whose mandate it 
never occurred to him to dispute ; whose will was law. The 
Rutherfords had served the Hepburns by flood and field as 
long as either family could count their line. It was not for Dick, 
so he thought, to be the first traitor of his race ; yet he loathed 
his task, too, this frank-hearted borderer, and his face was very 
stern and his voice rung hoarse and harsh when he spoke again, 
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‘Ye say true, Maister Maxwell. Orders must be obeyed 
Gude forgie’ us ! and the Laird’s bidding must be done |’ 

Startled by the altered tone, Maxwell turned in his saddle, 
and at the same instant a thick woollen plaid, thrown over 
him from behind, was drawn tight across his head and face, 
a sword-belt was as quickly strapped round his arms above 
the elbows, a stout moss-trooper pinioned him on either side, 
two more were at his horse’s head, his weapons were secured, 
and he found himself, in the space of about half a minute, 
helpless, blindfold, half-stifled, and a prisoner ! 

Accustomed as he had been in his adventurous life to every 
sort of catastrophe, the present seemed to him the most un- 
accountable and startling of all; He had not witnessed the 
chafing warden’s interview yesterday with calm, impassible, 
unscrupulous Moray, nor guessed how much he had to thank 
his host, that imprisonment rather than death was his present 
fate. He knew nothing of the conclave held over their wine 
after he had retired last night by the three nobles, when 
Rothes had suggested so jovially that he might be blinded 
or left in a dungedn’for life, or hidden out of the way alto- 
gether, in any manner that was most agreeable to his boon 
companions. 

‘For,’ as the peer politely put it, while he filled his cup to 
the brim, ‘you need have no fear of inconveniencing me. We 
have a saying in Fife of which I have always endeavoured to 
uphold the truth—“ Ask no questions of the Leslies, for their 
answers are sharp, silent, and to the point.” If he goes 
down a certain winding-stair in my poor house you might 
never hear of him again till you wanted him; and if need be, 
I could produce you his bones, at any rate, twenty years 
hence. Do not hesitate, I pray you; I am only happy to 
accommodate the warden. Bothwell, your good health!’ 

Nor had he overheard the orders accepted so unwillingly 
by poor ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ an hour or two before dawn, 
nor that worthy’s eager remonstrance and extreme unwilling- 
ness to fulfil his chief’s behests. Perhaps the henchman never 
felt so keenly that he was a vassal as when he told off six - 
stout Jackmen for the unwelcome duty, and informed them of 
the catchword, ‘the Latrd’s bidding,’ at which they were to 
muffle and pinion their prisoner. 
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Maxwell knew it was useless to complain. A request for 
@ little air was so far complied with that the plaid, while it 
still blinded him, was enough loosened to admit of his breath- 
ing more freely ; but no answer was vouchsafed to the few 
indignant questions that, in his first surprise, he had put to 
his captors. The pace, too, at which they were now going, 
forbade conversation, and in the few words exchanged at inter- 
vals between the jackman, their prisoner failed to distinguish 
the tones of ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh.’ Notwithstanding the hench- 
man’s treachery, Maxwell’s heart sank a little within him to 
think that he was deserted by his last friend. 

After many hours of hard riding, and when he could not 
but feel that his horse was becoming completely exhausted, 
the fresh sea-breeze made him aware that he was approaching 
the Firth. With no unnecessary violence, though with much 
rapidity, he was, ere long, lifted from the saddle and placed 
in a boat, but the plaid was still kept round his head, and an 
unbroken silence preserved even by the men who handled the 
oars. It must have been long after nightfall when they made 
the opposite shore, and Maxwell, despite his hardy frame, was 
becoming faint and exhausted from fatigue, vexation, and 
want of food. 

As he was again forced into the saddle, however, a flask of 
brandy was applied to his mouth, and at the same time a 
strong bony hand grasped his own warmly, and ‘ Dick-o’-the 
Cleugh’s’ welcome voice whispered in his ear— 

‘Tak’ anither sup, lad, and keep your heart up. Ye’ve 
gotten a friend to your back for a’ that’s come and gone yet 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


*Good morrow, ’tis St Valentine's day, 
All in the morning betime; 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.’ 


HERE is one saint in the calendar, who at least has never 
lacked worshippers; at whose shrine the strictest sec- 
tarians, the bitterest Reformers, have never failed to lay their 
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votive offerings, and in whose train shine myriads of the 
brightest and fairest beings we can picture to ourselves, the 
only angels that gladden the sight of us adoring mortals here 
below. Yes, blooming maidens, buxom widows, constituting 
a phalanx beautiful to look upon, as it is dangerous to deal 
with, have for centuries conspired to do honour to sweet St 
Valentine, and we can only regret that the anniversary of his 
martyrdom (kissed to death, we have always been taught to 
believe, and buried by turtle-doves, under a shower of orange- 
blossoms) should occur at a season of the year when in our 
own climate the usual concomitants of frost and snow seem 
so inappropriate to the indolent: and relaxing amusement of 
love-making. We have no reason to believe that the 14th of 
February 1564, afforded any contrast to the usual boisterous 
inclemency of a Scottish spring, or that Queen Mary and her 
maidens, looking from the battlements of Wemyss Castle on 
the leaden waves of the stormy Firth, had any sunshine to 
gladden them save that which originated in their own breasts. 

But the Queen at least was in the height of good-humour 
and good spirits ; though subject to occasional fits of depres- 
sion, Mary’s usual state of mind was kindly and cheerful ; 
nay, when in some rare interval of peace she was relieved 
from the pressure of actual distress, or the anticipation of im- 
pending calamity, her gay and cordial manner shed an in- 
fluence of happiness over all who came within its range ; and 
even Randolph—busy, intriguing, heartless, cynical Randolph 
—could not but.admit that ‘ this Queen,’ as he calls her, ‘ is 
a divine thing, far excelling any (our own most worthy only 
excepted) that ever was made since the first framing of man- 
kind.’ 

Behold, then, Mary Stuart, and her maidens sitting at work 
in a chamber overlooking the stormy Firth from the seaward 
turret of Wemyss Castle. Without, the leaden hues of sea 
and sky form a grand though savage contrast to the white 
snow-mantle which wraps the undulating shores of Fife, while 
the opposite Lothian coast stands out, as it were, into the 
water with the distinct outline and startling appearance of 
proximity peculiar to an atmosphere charged with coming 
snow, and a wind from the north-east. 

Within, an old oak-panelled cnamber, hung here and there 
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with faded tapestry, once of priceless value, but now frayed 
and worn and coming rapidly into rags; grotesque, gaunt 
ornameuts are strewed about the room, the spoils of predatory 
warfare on the Danish coast, brought hither generations back 
by stern Sir Michael, the first Lord Admiral of Scotland. 
Strange-looking arms and a ponderous axe or two are not in 
character with the interior of a lady’s bower, nor do the grim 
figures carved in wood that support the chimney on either 
side of the high wide fireplace, the least resemble such cupids 
and other gentle symbols as would be appropriate to the com- 
pany and the occasion. 

Bending over her work, the Queen’s blushes come and go 
with a degree of graceful embarrassment that is not unmarked 
by her attendants. These are around her as usual, and, like 
their mistress, occupy their fingers with considerable energy, 
and doubtless allow their thoughts to stray far and wide 
during the task. We of the sterner sex have probably not 
the faintest idea of the comfort derived by woman from her 
natural weapon, the needle. 

It is well known, we are told, to physiologists, and the fact 
is not lost sight of in our treatment of the insane, that manual 
labour requiring a moderate amount of attention, such as the 
prosecution of a handicraft, has a remarkably composing ten- 
dency on the mind; but carpentering is perhaps the only 
male pursuit which combines the exact proportions of physi- 
cal and mental exertion supposed to produce such beneficial 
results. Few men, however, are carpenters, whereas, speak- 
ing in general times, all women can sew, and the very act of 
stitching we believe to be a complete and unfailing anodyne. 
The delicate fingers bend unconsciously to their task; the 
white hand flies to and fro as the dove flew round the Ark 
seeking the olive-branch on which it should find rest at last ; 
the gentle head bends lower and lower, while thoughts, 
humbled by sorrow and chastened by resignation, wander 
further and further away. Presently the tears are dropping 
fast upon the pattern, be it the beads of a queen’s embroidery 
or the hem of a peasant’s smock ; but like summer showers 
they do but clear the sky when they are over, and ere the 

hair is shuok back, and the loving face looks up to thread the 
needle afiesh, all is sunshine and peace once more, 
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Perhaps no woman of any degree had oftener occasion to 
practise this healing occupation than ill-fated Mary Stuart, 
destined to a pre-eminence in suffering as in beauty. 

The only male attendant on the Queen was David Riccio. 
Splendidly dressed in the thickest velvet that could be pro- 
cured, that poor little Italian shivered in a corner of the 
ample -fireplace, preserving, to his credit be it said, his 
southern good-humour even in the rigours of a cold, raw 
climate, which, to use an expression from his own land, 
seemed ‘to loosen every tooth in his head.’ 

Three of the maids-of-honour were unusually silent and 
depressed, Mary Seton alone incorrigible as usual. 

A portentous shiver from Riccio, which he tried in vain to 
repress, made the Queen look up from her embroidery. She 
could not but smile at the chattering teeth and pinched fea- 
tures of her ungainly secretary, yet there was a slight tone of 
irritation in her voice as she said— 

‘Heap more wood on the fire, if you are so cold, Signior 
David; yet methinks the weather hath moderated since 
morning. It cannot be so bad even now on the landward side; 
but the wind whistles round this old keep of my brother’s till 
we might fancy ourselves a plump of wild-fowl cowering to- 
gether for shelter on the Bass.’ 

Her eye happening to rest on Mistress Beton while she 
spoke, that demure lady, who was plunged in a profound fit 
of abstraction, felt herself called upon to reply, and could find 
nothing more apposite to say than— 

‘Bitter weather indeed, your Grace, and threatening 
worse than ever over the Firth. Heaven help all poor tra- 
vellers by land and sea!’ she added piously, drawing at the 
same time her mantle closer round her shoulders, to;the utter 
destruction of her stupendous ruff, a neglect of which orna- 
mental structure always denoted in Mary Beton extreme dis- 
composure of mind. 

‘Psha! child!’ said the Queen, impatiently. ‘Travellers 
are not so faint-hearted. What say you, Signior David} 
We wot of some that would ride through fire and water at 
our behest. Is not that the gallop of a horse I hear even 
now along the causeway ?’ 

‘I pray you patience, madam!’ answerea the cautious 
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{talian, seeing that the Queen had risen from her chair, and 
was pacing up and down in obvious expectation. ‘No 
traveller that your Grace wotteth of can be on this side the 
Firth to-day. Spurs are but steel ; horses are but bone and 
sinew ; riders but flesh and blood. There can be no arrival 
at the earliest for twenty hours. I have myself wagered a 
collar of pearls and rubies with Mistress Seton.’ 

‘And lost! and lost! and lost!’ exclaimed that voluble 
young lady, dancing rather than walking into the room from 
which she had not been five minutes absent. ‘Even now the 
portcullis is up, and I saw him myself ride into the court- 
yard from the passage-window. Good lack, madam, such a 
tall cavalier! and his poor horse looked so tired! Not a 
living creature with him neither, and he called for a cup of 
wine before ever his spurs had touched the pavement,’ 

Mary Stuart’s cheek turned very red, and her breath came 
quick and short! the woman could not but appreciate the 
compliment, however much the Queen must study to conceal 
her feelings. This looked like an earnest wooer in good 
truth; no laggard could thus have distanced his followers and 
arrived in such an incredibly short space of time from the 
southern shore. Aye! there was more lost and won on that 
ride of young Lord Darnley’s than the collar of pearls and 
rubies which David Riccio delivered the same evening with 
such a good grace to saucy Mistress Seton. But the Queen’s 
innate dignity soon reasserted itself. Signing to her ladies to 
attend on her, she paced majestically from the room. 

‘Tt would ill become us,’ said she, ‘to keep one waiting for 
an audience who hath shown such loyal diligence in obeying 
our summons; we will receive our guest in the great hall of 
the castle. Do you, Signior Riccio, apprise him that we are 
ready to accept his homage. Mary Carmichael and Mary 
Hamilton attend us for a few minutes to our tiring-room ; 
we will all meet again here, and proceed at once to the 
hall.’ 

Mary seldom spoke in such a measured dignified tone. It 
may be that this stately manner covered some little trepida- 
tion and heart-beating ; it may be that the Queen felt timid 
‘and bashful as the meekest village maiden. At least it was 
remarkable that the most beautiful woman in Europe should 
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have thought it necessary to revise her toilet, and add to her 
attractions before receiving the homage of her vassal and 
kinsman. 

It was no ordinary phalanx of beauty that Darnley had to 
confront when the venerable seneschal of Wemyss Castle 
ushered him into the lofty hall, at the end of which, on a 
portion raised by one step above the level of the floor, was 
placed the royal lady to whom he had dared to aspire as his 
bride ; her exquisite loveliness only enchanced by the pre- 
sence of the four prettiest women in Scotland who stood be- 
hind her. But ‘ faint heart never won fair lady,’ and Darn- 
ley’s was by no means one of those dispositions which are 
prone to fail from a retiring modesty and too low an estimate 
of their-own advantages. Besides, he was playing a great 
stake, and playing it with all the reckless audacity of a 
gambler. 

Young as he was, he well knew that the prize now before 
him represented not only the Majesty of Scotland, but pos- 
sibly, nay, in all human probability, the eventual succession 
to the English throne. It was this contingency which made 
Elizabeth so jealous ‘of all matrimonial overtures to her beauti- 
ful cousin ; it was this which caused Cecil and Throckmorton, 
and their agent Randolph, to lay their cunning heads together 
and devise means for amusing the Scottish Queen with a pro- 
cession of suitors, none of whom were ever intended to be 
more than the puppets of the moment, each to prevent the 
attainment of his object by the other. 

The accomplished Warwick, the manly-looking, weak-hearted 
Norfolk, nay, the prime favourite of the English Queen her- 
self, the selfish, handsome, and utterly unscrupulous Leicester, 
were successively put forward as appropriate sharers of Mary 
Stuart’s throne and masters of her hand. But no sooner did 
the hapless object of all this intrigue and duplicity show the 
slightest preference for one over the other, the faintest inclina- 
tion to accede to wishes which seemed so candidly expressed, 
than instantly, like some scene in a masquerade, the performers 
all changed characters at once. Elizabeth became the stern 
monitress, Randolph the delicate adviser, and the belted Earls 
and noble Dukes, no longer humble suitors and devoted cham- 
pions of their idol, cooled at a breath into very coy and some 
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what unwilling parties to an engagement of political expedi- 
ency, only binding so long as it received encouragement at 
Greenwich or Whitehall, Thus was a woman’s heart made an 
object of cruel traffic and shameful double-dealing, none the 
less disgraceful because its possession implied the occupancy 
of a throne. Some day, perhaps, the world may be brought 
to see that even in the highest places expediency can never 
justify heartlessness or crime, that not only is ‘ honesty the 
best policy,’ but that chivalrous unselfishness and frank de- 
fiance of evil are the surest beacons to success, 

In the meantime, it is sad to think, that the life’s happiness 
and the life itself of Mary Stuart were pitilessly sacrificed 
by one of her own blood and her own sex. Surely, since the 
serpent, woman has had no such bitter enemy as woman. 

Darnley, put forward at eighteen as the rival of so many 
distinguished nobles, entered on the contest with all the wil- 
fulness of a Stuart, and all the joyous temerity of a boy. 
Though a tool in the hands of his seniors, it must doubtless 
have seemed to the adventurous young nobleman no unwel- 
come task to woo his beautiful sovereign—the kinswoman 
whom he had already once seen when they were both mere 
children, but whose charms even at that early age he had not 
yet forgotten. Few men would refuse the hand of a queen, 
even if she were an ugly one; what shall we say of a pro- 
posal to try his fortune with such a paragon as Mary Stuart? 
It was no wonder the lightsome young wooer rode horse after 
horse to death as he posted northward in the direction to 
which his star beckoned him; no wonder that he should 
arrive at Wemyss Castle all alone, far ahead of his scattered 
escort ; no wonder that he should advance into Mary’s pre- 
sence, under all the disadvantages of haste, fatigue, and travel- 
stained riding-gear, with the gallant air of a gay young knight 
who goes forth to conquer, rather than that of a slave who 
comes to wear a chain. As he walked up the hall, his step 
was firm, his head erect, and his eye bright and open as that 
of a man who sees his destiny beckoning him forward fairer 
and fairer, more and more promising as he approaches, 

The colour was very deep in Mary’s cheek, and her eyes 
were fastened to the ground while he drew near, yet she 
stole a good look at him somehow, too, or she would not 
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have been a woman, What she saw might have satisfied 
even her fastidious taste. 

Darnley was very tall and slim, but his limbs were so well- 
proportioned, his hands and feet so small and beautifully 
shaped, that his excessive height only gave him an air ot 
peculiar grace and distinction above ordinary men. Even in 
the riding-dress of the period, though we may be sure that the 
handsome young noble wore one of the richest material, and 
of the most tasteful fashion such a costume allowed, he be- 
trayed those habits of refinement almost bordering on cox- 
combry, which, when they accompany a fine manly person, 
have such an attraction for the other sex. All the details of 
his toilet had been carefully attended to before he started, 
and disordered as he now was, at least on his exterior, nature 
had written gentleman in characters that could not be mis- 
taken, Alas! that her pen can sometimes only trace skin 
leep. 

His face, too, was in accordance with the high-bred beauty 
of his form, The line of features was soft and delicate asa 
woman’s, the dark eyes shone out soft and tender from be- 
neath a pair of pencilled eyebrows, the dark hair clustered in 
silken curls round a fair and open brow, pure and unruffled 
in the calm spring-time of youth, and though the mouth was 
that of a voluptuary rather than a hero, the small teeth were 
so white and regular, the lips so full and red, that, had it not 
been for the down beginning to shade its contour, it might 
have belongedto a girl, The whole countenance would 
indeed have been too effeminate, but for a bold sparkle in 
the eye, which corresponded well with the manly proportions 
of the frame. 

The subject was not half so much abashed as the sovereign, 
Darnley advanced confidently up the hall, then kneeling be- 
fore the Queen and kissing the hand she tendered him, he 
looked boldly in her face and asked leave to deliver certain 
packets with which he was charged from his mother and 
kinsfolk, 

‘But your mails have not yet arrived, my lord,’ said Mary. 
‘You have outridden your retainers; you are the only one of 
your party who hath yet reached us here in our hiding-place 
beyond the Firth.’ 
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She stopped in some embarrassment, unwilling that Darnley 
should learn how much his coming had been looked for and 
his arrival watched. 

‘I have them with me here, your Grace,’ answered he, 
producing at the same time a packet from his bosom. ‘I 
would trust my Queen’s letters to no hands but my own, 
although to remind me of her I do not need to carry them 
next my heart.’ 

He dropped his voice at the latter part of his sentence, but 
looked her boldly in the face while he spoke, as if to mark 
the effect of his words. Boy as he was, he knew well how to 
woo a woman already, and had not been slow to learn that 
the reticence of true affection is the worst auxiliary in the 
world. He had studied his own motto to some advantage 
this adventurous young suitor, and now or never was the 
time to say— 


* Avant, Darnlé, 
D’arriére jamais,’ 


So he kissed the fair hand once more that took the packet 
from his own, and added— 

‘None of my servants can be here for hours, madam, and 
I have dared to appear before your Majesty all disordered 
and travel-stained. May my rudeness stand excused in the 
ardour of my desire to see the beauty which now dazzles me 
so that I can hardly look upon it, and my loyal anxiety to 
obey the commands of my mistress and my Queen? Am I 
forgiven, madam? ’Tis said that “a lady’s face should show 
grace ?”’ 

‘And well it might, to such a face as yours,’ thought the 
Queen ; but she only answered a few words of commonplace 
courtesy ; bidding her cousin rise from his knees, and affected 
to busy herself in the packet of letters she had just received, 
—for Mary was again blushing deeply, and not unwilling to 
hide her confusion, in the task she had thus set herself. 
Truth to tell, though she had hitherto been so impervious to 
flattery, the words she had just heard were stealing their way 
very softly and pleasantly to her heart. 

Seeing her thus occupied, Darnley proceeded to pay his 
compliments with graceful ease to the attendant ladies, find- 
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ing time to note in his own mind their respective attractions, 
and to discover that Mary Seton was the most to his taste of 
all the four. 

After a while, and it may be, somewhat disturbed in her 
studies by the merry voice of her gay suitor, who came (such 
is the advantage of being young) as fresh from his ride of so 
many~hundred miles, as if he were lately out of bed, the 
Queen looked up, and with kindly courtesy bade him join 
them at the noon-day meal, then about to be served. The 
young courtier had the good taste to excuse himself, pleading 
the want of proper attire in which to meet Her Majesty at 
table, and reflecting in his own mind that he could satisfy the 
hunger which he now began to feel so keenly more comfort- 
ably alone. He saw too that he had made an agreeable im- 
pression, and wisely determined to give it time to work. So 
he asked permission to wait on his sovereign at supper in- 
stead, and retired to refresh himself in private, and curse the 
delay of his servants, whom he expected hour by hour, with 
some portion of his baggage. 

It may easily be imagined that in the seclusion of Wemyss 
Castle, such an event asthe arrival of a guest like Darnley 
created no small] amount of excitement and conversation. 
Doubtless every point in his doubtlet, every hair of his head, 
was thoroughly discussed and criticised, in kitchen, buttery, 
and hall. The rumour spread like wild-fire through the 
Castle that this dashing springald was a suitor for the hand 
of the bonny Queen. 

‘Set him up!’ as the Scottish lower orders say when they 
opine that the aspirant is hardly worthy of the prize. 
Nevertheless the young lord’s height, appearance, and easy 
manners had already won him golden opinions of those who 
judge chiefly by the eye, and when he had finished the best 
part of a capon, and a goodly stoup of Bordeaux for his 
breakfast, the old seneschal delivered himself of the opinion 
that ‘the youth was a bonny lad, an’ a fair-spoken—forbye 
bein’ a Stuart himsel, an’ no that far off frae him that lies 
out bye yonder at Flodden!’ 

Had there been any dissentients, an allusion to their 
favourite hero, James IV., would at once have brought them 
over to an agreement with the majority. 
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But in Mary Stuart's bower the engrossing theme was can- 
vassed with considerably less freedom. The Queen herself 
was restless and ill at ease, constrained in manner and 
reserved in conversation. Mary Carmichael was absent on 
certain household duties ; Mary Hamilton seldom opened her 
pale lips now, save at matins or vespers, when she poured 
from them such floods of melody as if she were indeed an 
angel from that heaven to which she was so obviously hasten- 
ing ; Mistress Beton had been too long a courtier ever to 
broach a fresh topic of conversation, or indeed to give an 
opinion frankly upon any subject whatsoever—moreover, she 
had no means of learning what Randolph said to all this, and 
she felt somewhat ata loss to form her own ideas without the 
assistance of her false English lover ; Mary Seton alone led 
the charge bravely, by asking the Queen point-blank what 
she thought of her young kinsman. 

‘ Nay,’ replied Her Majesty, with a smile, ‘ you would not 
have me give an opinion after a five minutes’ interview. The 
outside methinks is of fair promise ; at least, if “all be good 
that be upcome.” ’* 

‘ Aye, he’s well enough to look at,’ answered the young lady, 
with the air of a consummate judge. ‘ Long and small, even 
and straight ; a proper partner for a galliard, and, I should 
say, would grace velyet doublet and silken hose better than 
steel corslet and plumed headpiece. But my choice, now, would 
be something sterner, stronger, rougher altogether ; something 
more of a man; like stout Earl Bothwell, for instance !’ 

The Queen started as if she had been stung, and answered 
angrily— 

‘How mean ye? The one is a loyal and accomplished gentle- 
man, the other a brawling swordsman and a traitorous rebel.’ 

‘A woman might have worse help at her need than the 
Lord Warden in jack and morion, with a score of those daring 
borderers at his back,’ retorted the staunch little partisan, 
following out, it may be, some wandering fancy of her own. 

The Queen did not seem loth to pursue the subject. 

‘ You were talking of looks,’ said she, ‘not sword- strokes ; 
and Bothwell, at his best, was bronzed and marred and wea- 
ther-beaten, and built more like a tower than a man.’ 


* A Scotch saying, equivalent to the converse of our ‘ Il] weeds grow 


apace,’ 
x 
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‘That was exactly what I admired in him,’ interposed the 
damsel ; ‘I even thought that scar over his eye became his 
face as it would have become none other.’ 

The Queen smiled once more, and resumed, in the tone of 
one who is looking far back into the past— 

‘He certainly had more of the warrior than the courtier in 
him, and doubtless he hath always done his part well and 
knightly in the field ; I will do him that justice. Poor Both- 
well! he must have been ill-advised indeed when he could 
refuse to obey me. I thought I could have trusted him if all 
Scotland besides had failed me. Well, well! all must be 
forgiven now—and forgotten.’ 

She spoke the last-words in a melancholy tone, and each 
relapsed into silence, for both the Queen and her damsels 
seemed to have ample food for thought; so their fingers 
flew over the tapestry more nimbly than ever, and the work 
proceeded with extraordinary perseverance till supper-time. 

But if Darnley had been pleasant to look at in his travel- 
stained riding-gear, the most fastidious eye must have ad- 
mitted that he was indeed splendidly handsome when he 
appeared, prepared to perform the menial offices of the Queen’s 
supper-table, clad in a suit of gorgeous apparel, cut in the 
newest fashion of the English Court. Refreshed with food 
and repose, sleek from the bath and perfumes of his toilet, 
radiant with hope and excitement, the young courtier stood 
before his sovereign probably the best dressed and the best 
looking man‘that day in her dominions. 

After he had gone through the form of presenting Mary 
with the basin and ewer, which she declined, she bade him 
sit down at the same table with herself and her ladies, for the 
Queen disliked ceremony, and always dispensed with it in 
private to the utmost. Then did Lord Darnley strain every 
nerve to be agreeable, and with so partial an audience, it is 
needless to say, succeeded beyond his highest expectations, 
Skilled in those outward graces which make so good a show 
and are so effective in society, it was an easy task to him, 
even in thé presence of royalty, to lead the conversation round 
to those topics on which he was best qualified to shine. 

His descriptions of his journey, his humorous account of the 
difficulties he experienced in procuring horses at the different 
posts, with a covert allusion here and there to his impatience 
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to get on, were listened to with laughter and interest by all— 
with rising colour and heaving breast by one, while in no circle 
probably of either kingdom could his graphic sketch of the 
English Court, with its petty intrigues and latest scandal, have 
been appreciated with such thorough zest and good-will. 

It does not follow that Mary Stuart was displeased because 
she checked him when he mimicked her ‘good sister’ to the 
life, hiting, with a happy mixture of fun and malice, on some 
of the most prominent foibles and grotesque points in the 
character of ‘ good Queen Bess.’ 

Ere the ladies rose from table they had made up their minds 
that this new acquisition to their society was of unspeakable 
merit ; and later in the evening, when they discovered that 
he could play and sing as well as he could talk, and that his 
leg and foot were as beautiful as his face and hand, Mary Seton 
had almost decided that such courtly graces as these were 
worth all the ruder virtues of a less accomplished gallant; and 
judging from her subsequent conduct, we may fairly conclude 
that Mary Stuart’s opinion followed on the same side. 

A few more days of the seclusion of Wemyss Castle, 
lightened by the lively talk and winning manners of the 
guest, served but to establish Darnley more securely in the 
good graces of his sovereign. The weather was of unex- 
ampled severity, and a deep snow prevented all attempts at 
out-door amusements, and especially forbade those field-sports 
in which Mary took such delight. The society of a hand- 
some young gallant, fluent and accomplished, was not likely 
to be rated below its real value, when it represented the only 
amusement available to five such ladies as the Queen and her 
Maries, shut up in an old house during a snowstorm; and 
Darnley found he had free access at all hours of the day to 
their agreeable presence ; but he had as yet enjoyed no op- 
portunity of seeing Her Majesty alone. Mary, with her own 
goodsense and womanly reserve, had resolved to judge for herself 
more at leisure ere she committed her happiness to the keeping 
of her possible husband, or encouraged him avowedlyin his suit. 

The young lord, however, impatient by disposition, and now 
reckless on principle, had resolved that this brief visit to the old 
seaside tower should determine his fate; he would never have 
ruch a chance again; and on the last day of Mary’s sojourn at 
Wemyss Castle he made up his mind to hazard all upon the cast 
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Darnley entertained few scruples of delicacy when he had 
an object in view. He chose the hour when Mary Hamilton 
was sure to be in an oratory which the Queen had temporarily 
fitted up, to get the three other ladies out of his way ; a few 
gold pieces judiciously administered induced the venerable 
dame who charged herself with the domestic details of the 
Castle, to request the presence of Mistresses Beton and Car- 
michael on a visit of inspection to vast hoards of linen hid 
away in an old~walnut-wood press; then seducing Mary 
Seton into the long gallery under pretence of a match at 
billiards, or bzlzes, as it was called, he coolly left the game 
unfinished and turned the key upon that young lady, who 
found herself, somewhat-to her dismay, a prisoner in a remote 
apartment of the Castle without the slightest prospect of 
escape. Chance, too, further favoured his designs, for a blink 
of sunshine had tempted the Queen out upon the battlements, 
and he found her there alone looking wistfully across the 
Firth towards the southern shore. 

We are no eavesdroppers on the courtships of royalty. 
Turn after turn Mary Stuart paced up and down those leads, 
and still Darnley urged’and argued and gesticulated, and still 
his fair companion blushed and listened and shook her head. 
That the interview was not entirely without results, Mary 
Seton gathered from what she witnessed at its conclusion. 
She had been released from durance by a domestic who 
happened to be passing the door of the gallery, and hastened 
immediatelyto excuse her absence to her Mistress. As she 
approached the battlements, Darnley was offering the Queen a 
ring, with every appearance of eagerness and agitation; and 
although the latter obviously declined the gift, it was with a 
kindliness and an embarrassment that made the refusal tanta- 
mount to an acceptance. 

‘For my sake,’ said Darnley, imploringly, ‘ your subject, 
your vassal, your slave for ever !’ 

‘Not yet,’ murmured the Queen, in answer; and although 
she spoke very low, her whisper reached the keen ears of the 
attentive maid-of-honour. 

As Darnley left the presence he did not stop to apologise 
to Mary Seton for their unfinished match. His colour was 
high, his eye was very bright, there was an air of joyous 
triumph in his whole aspect and bearing; perhaps he was 
quite satisfied in his own mind that he had won the game, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


* We ll hear nae mair lilting at the ewe-milking, 
Women and lasses are heartless and wae, 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning 
The flowers of the forest are all wede away.’ 


Stee Court was now established at Stirling, and a very 
dull and melancholy Court it was. The visit at 
Wemyss Castle had indeed borne ample fruit; but as if 
there was some fatality hanging over Mary Stuart’s head, 
the days of courtship which, with most women, form such a 
happy era in life, were fraught for her with much annoyance, 
vexation, and distress. Though she had listened coyly at 
first to her handsome young suitor, she had not prohibited 
him from broaching the agreeable subject again; and by the 
beginning of April Lord Darnley was known to the whole of 
Scotland as the accepted lover of the Queen. It is needless 
to dwell upon the confusion created by such an announce- 
ment at the different Courts of Europe, where her marriage 
had been made the subject of endless intrigue and diplomacy, 
nor the access of ill-humour which it produced in Elizabeth, 
who could never make up her mind as to the exact manner in 
which she should treat her cousin. Cecil was sharply re- 
proved for not having earlier foreseen so probable a con- 
tingency ; Randolph received a rap over the knuckles for his 
tardiness in forwarding the disagreeable intelligence; and 
Lady Lennox, for no graver offence than that of being 
Darnley’s mother, was committed to the Tower. 

In Scotland, the popular opinion was in favour of the 
match, although the vulgar, with their usual love for the 
marvellous, affirmed that their Queen’s affections had been 
gained by magic arts; the favourite rumour being that 
Darnley had presented Her Majesty with an enchanted 
bracelet, made by the famous sorcerer Lord Ruthven, who 
had shut himself up fasting for nine days and nights for the 
purpose, and finished it off in so short a space of time with no 
assistance but that of the arch-fiend, his fellow-workman. 

The spell, however, which the lover had cast upon his 
mistress was probably stronger than anything likely to result 
from the black art, originating as it did in beauty of person, 
charm of manner, and above all, the sympathetic attraction of 
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young blood. That they had plighted their troth to one another 
was only to be presumed from the intimacy the Queen permitted 
him, and the obvious delight she experienced in his society. 

Randolph was puzzled. He was fain to have some certain 
intelligence to convey to Cecil; and, although he had 
thoroughly sounded Mary Beton, who was beginning to get tired 
of attentions which never became more definite, he suffered 
no opportunity to escape him of watching the affianced pair. 

The Court, we have said, was dull and melancholy. Darn- 
ley, stretched on a sick bed with an attack of measles, was 
sedulously attended by the Queen. His illness shed a gloom 
over the royal household, and Randolph was nearly satisfied in 
his own mind that the marriage was as good as concluded. He 
resolved, nevertheless, to place his suspicions beyond a doubt. 

It was a sunshiny day in April, and the diplomatist knew 
that: he was likely to see Mistress Beton on the southern 
terrace of the Castle about noon. He awaited her there 
accordingly, with a great affectation of anxiety and agitation. 
The lady, on the contrary, looked three inches taller than 
usual, and was as cold as ice. 

‘I have longéd’ to see you, fair madam,’ said the courtly 
gentleman ; ‘there is no sunshine for me where Mistress Beton 
is not, and I pine like some tropical bird for the reviving 
warmth of her smiles.’ 

The comparison seemed a little ridiculous, as she con- 
templated ‘the bird,’ dressed with scrupulous attention, in 
the extremity of the mode, and wearing an enormous ruff. 
She smiled somewhat scornfully, as she replied— 

‘You seem to keep your plumage marvellously sleek in the 
shade.’ 

‘The bird seeks its mate,’ answered he, laughing good- 
humouredly ; ‘and the two-legged creatures here below, like 
the fowls of heaven, always wear their gaudiest feathers in 
the pairing season. Mistress Beton, the cage-door is open at 
last, and you are now free. Is it not so?’ 

He took her hand while he spoke, and pressed it warmly, but 
she released it with animpatient gesture,and answered angrily— 

“What mean you, Master Randolph? My freedom is not 
dependent upon you, I trow ; nor do I see in what manner it 
concerneth you. I pray you, sir, let go my hand !’ 

‘Nay, but is it not true that the Queen-bird hath chosen 
her mate?’ he proceeded affectionately, and determined not 
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to be affronted, at least not yet. ‘In plain English, or rather 
ip your pretty Scotch, tell me truth, fair Mistress Beton :, this 
Queen of yours hath given her consent to her kinsman, and 
the maidens are released from their vow ?’ 

‘I am not here to tell my mistress’s secrets,’ answered the 
lady, none the less severely that her conscience reminded her 
she had not always been so discreet. ‘Surely Master Ran- 
dolph can get information more reliable than mine, or he hath 
indeed lived in ignorance for long!’ 

She was thinking that he had of late neglected her shame- 
fully ; but although his quick ear detected much of pique in her 
tone, there was so little affection in it, that he determined to 
alter his tactics, but warily, of course, and by degrees. 

‘You are offended with me, Mistress Beton,’ said he, in a 
quiet, mournful voice, ‘and therefore you are pitiless. Well, 
you will know better hereafter, perhaps when it is too late. I 
have but remained at this Court for the sake of others, and 
now it is time that I was gone. You must yourself know 
that my position here has been a false and delicate one: I am 
looked on coldly by your Queen ; I am an object of jealousy 
and distrust to this new favourite of hers ; I am continually 
reproached by my own employers for betraying too strong 
a bias towards the Scottish interest; and, worse than all, 
those whose good opinion I most value, and for whose sake 
I have lost so much, turn upon me at the last, and seem 
determined to fall out with me, whether I will or no. But 
it takes two to make a quarrel, Mistress Beton, and I am 
resolved not to be one, Farewell! we part friends. Is it 
not so’ 

A woman could hardly resist such an appeal from a man 
whom she had once cared for, if ever so little. She gave him her 
hand frankly, of her own accord this time, and murmured a 
few commonplace expressions of leave-taking and good-will. 

Randolph bowed over the hand he held, and drew a rare 
jewel from his doublet. 

‘You will accept this from me as a keepsake,’ said he, 
coldly and courteously ; ‘perhaps you will look on it some- 
times, and think of me more kindly when I am gone.’ 

It was a large gold locket, iv the farm of a heart, suspended 

‘from two clasped hands, richly ornamented with precious 
stones, and of a peculiar and fanciful device. Mary Beton 
started when she set eyes on it. 
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‘Where did you get that?’ she exclaimed, completely 
thrown off her guard. ‘It belongs to the Queen!’ 

Randolph owned one peculiarity: he never smiled when he 
was really pleased, but had a trick of half shutting his eyes 
when he considered he had the best of the game; he looked 
as if he held a trump card now, while he answered quietly— 

‘That is surely mine own which I have fairly won. Lord 
Darnley paid me with that trinket in lieu of the fifty gold 
pieces he lost, when you and I beat Her Majesty and himself 
so handsomely at billiards the day before he was taken ill. I 
never thought the house of Lennox was overburdened with 
money, yet I can hardly believe its fortunes are at so low an 
ebb, that its heir must pay his debts with his love tokens.’ 

‘It ts so, nevertheless,’ said Mary Beton, indignantly. ‘It 
was the Queen’s locket, and I saw her give it him with loving 
words, a thousand times more precious than the gift. Out 
upon him ! a false knight! a recreant! I would have pawned 
my doublet first !’ 

Randolph had learned all he wanted to know. With afew 
kind phrases he soon took his leave of his companion, hurry- 
ing off, we may be sure, to convey the result of his inquiries 
without delay to his Court. It was not till he had been gone 
several minutes that Mary Beton cooled down sufficiently to 
reflect how indiscreetly she had suffered herself to be sur- 
prised, and how very unsatisfactory had been hitherto her 
dealings and relations with the English Ambassador. 

The Maries--were indeed all in trouble now, more or less. 
dere was their leader, the lady who expected them to look 
up to her for counsel and example, awaking to a sensation the 
most galling perhaps that can be experienced by the female 
heart—that of having been cozened out of its affections by 
one who has given nothing in return. In one way or another 
we all of us go on playing silver against gold all our lives 
through, but it is not in human nature to have this humiliat- 
ing truth thrust upon its notice without vexation. Mary Beton 
fairly ground her white teeth together when she thought how 
near she had*been to loving Mr Randolph very devotedly, and 
how that astute gentleman had been making a cat’s-paw of 
her all through, never so much as burning the tips of his own 
fingers the while. It was an aggravation to reflect on Ogilvy’s 
honest nature, and the sincere homage she had spurned for the 
sake of one so much inferior in every manly quality to the 
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frank-hearted soldier. And now Ogilvy was absent from the 
Court, and perhaps consoling himself for her unkindness in the 
smiles of another. Well, he would come back again ; and it 
would go hard but she would resume her sway, if once she 
turned her mind to it, and was really determined to try. 

A woman’s spirit is tolerably elastic. We may say of it, as 
Horace says of the shipwrecked merchant, ‘mow reficit rates ,’ 
—the bark may have had awful weather to encounter, have 
lost spars, and masts, and tackle by the fathom, perhaps 
damaged her screw, and sustained one or two very awkward 
bumps against a shoal—never say die! she puts in hopefully 
to refit, jury-masts are rigged, fresh canvas bent, leaks care- 
fully stopped, and damages repaired ; the first fine day she 
launches forth to sea again, almost as good as new. 

But there are some exceptions that cannot thus recover, some 
natures to whom one keen disappointment of the affections is 
a moral death-blow; nay, there are rare cases in which such 
a wound is physically fatal. Mary Hamilton had never been 
like the same woman since Chastelar’s death. With a pale 
cheek and a languid step she went about her duties indeed 
as usual, but the light of her life seemed to be gone, and the 
only time a smile ever crossed that beautiful sad face was 
when, in the exercise of her devotions, the soul seemed to 
assert its superiority over the body, and to lift itself out of this 
earthly darkness into the ‘everlasting day’ beyond. LEvery- 
one who came about Mary Hamilton seemed to acknowledge 
the refining influence of a spirit thus purified by suffering. 
The fiercest barons, the rudest men-at-arms felt softened and 
humanised while in her presence, and James Geddes the fool, 
after sitting gazing into her face for hours together, would 
break into a succession of such unearthly moans as subjected 
him to the discipline of the porter’s lodge forthwith. 

Lively Mistress Seton was losing somewhat of her spirits 
and her elasticity. The laugh was no longer so frequent, 
though it might ring out at times as saucily as ever, and the 
step, though light and buoyant still, had acquired a more 
sober and regular tread as she went upon Her Majesty’s errands 
through the gloomy passages of Stirling Castle. The young 

‘lady was learning to think. In her heart she did not 
thoroughly approve of this proposed match on which the 
Queen was now so bent, and considered Lord Darnley, with 
all his outward advantages and accomplishments, by no means 
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good enough for her dear mistress. Mary Seton had seen 
through him at once, as a woman often does, and detected 
under that fair outside the frivolous disposition, the reckless 
passions, and the utter want of heart beneath. If she had 
given her honest opinion, she would have said Bothwell was 
worth a dozen of him, and his big henchman, a hundred. 

And what of Mary Carmichael? Proud, self-reliant, and 
undemonstrative, she was the last person on earth to have 
admitted that any anxiety or disappointment of her own 
could have deprived her cheek of one shade of colour, or 
dimmed her eye of one ray of brightness, and yet beautiful 
Mary Carmichael was losing day by day much of that brilliant 
freshness which had constituted no small portion of her 
beauty, and went about mournfully and in heaviness, as one 
who suffered keenly from some secret sorrow ; yet the stranger 
who used to meet her in the garden at Holyrood had been seen 
at Stirling, and his clandestine interviews with the fair maid- 
of-honour had been of late more frequent than usual. If she 
was the happier for them, her appearance strangely belied her. 

Yes, the Court was very dull now. Darnley was on a sick 
bed, and Mary and her maidens were in trouble, one and all. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“« Fear ye nae that,” quo’ the laird’s Jock, 
__ A faint heart ne’er won a fair ladie ; 
Work thou within, we’ll work without, 

And I’ll be sworn we’ll set thee free.”’’ 


UR worthy friend, ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh,’ seemed strangely 
altered as he rode back into Liddesdale. A moody man 

was Dick, and a silent; no longer the jovial comrade and 
‘ devil-may-care’ trooper that the other jackmen had heretofore 
known him, but a sulky and captious fellow-traveller, an ab- 
rupt and peremptory martinet. The borderer was beginning 
to find that he had a conscience, and to discover how un- 
pleasant are the remonstrances of that monitor when displeased. 
His heart smote him sorely while he reflected on the part he 
had been compelled to play with regard to Maxwell, a man 
whose whole character had inspired him with admiration and 
respect, in whom also, as a constant frequenter of the Court, 
he took an affectionate interest that he did not care to analyse. 
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And now he had lured this frank and friendly soldier into a 
trap from which it was doubtful if he would escape with life. 
The towers of Leslie were thick and lofty, and well-guarded ; 
the retainers of Rothes noted, like their chief, for an unscru- 
pulous recklessness and defiance of all consequences. What 
chance for the naked prisoner in such a stronghold? Those 
damp and gloomy vaults could keep a secret well. It needed 
no outrage, neither steel nor poison, to silence an inmate for 
ever. The jailer had but to forget a small black loaf, neglect 
to fill a shallow cruse of water, and who would ever chronicle 
the prisoner’s agonies in a torturing, lingering death? | ‘“Dick- 
o’-the-Cleugh’ turned sick and faint at the thought. 

He had ample leisure to indulge these painful fancies, for 
the rapidity with which Maxwell had been conveyed into 
Fife necessitated a slow return, even on the same powerful 
horses that carried the men-at-arms of Earl Bothwell. Ere the 
weary animals pricked their ears to welcome the towers of Her- 
mitage, Dick had come to a resolution which neither discipline 
nor loyalty would have tempted him to abandon. His com- 
rades, more astonished than irritated at the change in one 
whom they had been accustomed to consider the very pat- 
tern of a moss-trooper, shook their heads, and whispered one 
another that ‘muckle Dick was fey,’ signifying doomed,—it 
being an old Scottish superstition that any sudden and com- 
plete change in the disposition of an individual denotes an 
early death. When Dick sat silent among the wassailers be- 
low the salt, and passed the black flagon untasted by, many a 
roistering associate looked a thought graver for the moment, 
as he pictured his old comrade stretched upon the heather, 
with the pale gleam of death upon his face, and a ‘false 
Southron’s’ lance through his body, a thought graver perhaps, 
for an instant, till a coarse jest or a fresh draught of ale 
brought him back to the gross and the material once more. 

Hermitage Castle was no lightsome residence now. But 
for the return of military duties and the clang of arms at 
stated intervals in the court, it might have been a college or 
a monastery, so rarely was the voice of merriment heard within 
its walls. No more hawking and hunting now. The draw- 
bridge had not been lowered, nor the portcullis raised, since 
' Moray took his departure with his solemn smile, following 
wild Rothes and his spearmen at half-a-day’s interval, and 
leaving the lord of the castle in a mood of such stern and 
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sullen defiance as caused the boldest of his retainers to shrink 
instinctively from his path. It seemed like another life, that 
they used to lead long ago,—dashing out in the dewy mornings 
with hawk on hand and hound at heel, or winding warily away 
in warlike order at set of sun for a moonlight foray on the 
Southern side. The rude spearmen consoled themselves with 
great meals of beef and floods of ale, but the henchman’s 
platter often remained untouched, his cup unfilled, whilst the 
lord of the castle himself spent whole days of solitude in his 
own chamber, walking out at sunset to the northern rampart, 
where he would pace up and down for hours, far into the night. 

His good angel had abandoned Bothwell at last, yet the 
spirit had left a gleam of his presence, a fragrance from its 
wings, about him still. Fast in the toils of unscrupulous 
Moray, the earl could yet look back with a painful longing to 
the days when he was a loyal subject and a devoted knight 
to his beautiful Queen. At times he would be tempted to 
forego ambition, pride, revenge, consistency, everything but 
his wild unreasoning affection, and, galloping to Holyrood or 
Stirling, fling himself at Mary’s feet, entreat her to forgive 
him, and pledge himself, if it would make her happier, that 
he would never see her face again. Yes, there were moments 
when the proud, strong man felt he would ask no more wel- 
come relief than to bow his head and pour his heart out like 
a woman in tears before his Queen ; but then he thought of 
Darnley’s youthful beauty, and Darnley’s mocking smile—of 
the path that.was still open to himself if he would crush all 
such foolish weaknesses, all such exaggerated notions of 
chivalry and forbearance. The fiend, who is always at hand 
with his temptations, if a man gives him the least encourage- 
ment, whispered in his ear that nothing is impossible to one 
who has no scruples, and who will ungrudgingly risk all; 
that when honour, honesty, faith, and humanity are but rated 
as flimsy superstitions to bind weak intellects, and crime 
itself is considered simply as an untoward necessity or a 
decisive manceuvre, the will becomes all-in-all, and the master- 
spirit, that can dare boundlessly and unflinchingly, may aspire 
to the fulfilment of its boldest wishes and its wildest dreams. 
Bothwell, too, had been brought up in no precise or scrupu- 
lous school. In his adventurous career on the North Sea, 
many a scene of bloodshed and rapine had come under his 
notice, and one who had accustomed himself to direct those 
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predatory descents on the Danish coast, which were but 
authorised acts of piracy after all, was not likely to entertain 
much compassion for a woman’s shriek or a man’s death-groan. 
It would have been no shrinking from bloodshed that could 
have deterred Bothwell from any scheme on which he had 
once thought well to enter. 

Moray, too, had got the Earl completely in his hands. 
That wary statesman, in whom the swaviter in modo seems to 
have been admirably combined with the fortiter in re, had the 
peculiar faculty of acquiring unbounded influence over his 
associates, a power sometimes observable in the calm impas- 
sive nature which never betrays its own feelings. Whatever 
might be the plot on which he was engaged, how high soever 
ran the waves through which the base-born Stuart steered his 
bark, not a shade of trepidation was to be detected on his 
quiet brow during its voyage, nota gleam of satisfaction when 
he had landed his cargo safely in port. Jt may be that men 
— felt, so long as their interests were identical, they could trust 
Moray not to betray himself or them. It may be that, though 
sadly warped to evil, his was a superior nature, born to com- 
mand. Whatever was the cause, no intriguer could be more 
plausible, no party-leader more successful. 

And Bothwell, eager, hot-headed, vain, perhaps even ro- 
mantic, was a mere child in the hands of such a man as this. 
What could avail the bluff straightforward courage of the 
swordsman against the diplomatic finesse of the equally bold 
but far more subtle statesman? It was the old story of the 
long sweeping sabre against the delicate rapier skilfully 
handled. The broad blade whistles through the air with 
mighty strokes that would serve to cleave a headpiece or to 
lop a limb, but ere it can descend amain, the thin line of 
quivering steel has wound its sinuous way under the guard 
and through the joints of the harness, and is drinking the 
streams of life-blood from the heart. Earl Bothwell was 
bound hand and foot to the half-brother of his Queen. 

All these intrigues and vexations goaded the warden to 
the verge of madness. He could scarce bear to be noticed, 
much less addressed, by his retainers ; and it was with a fierce 
' oath and a savage glare that he accosted his henchman when 
‘the latter ventured to interrupt his solitary walk, one sum- 
mer’s evening, on the northern rampart. 

The stars were coming out one by one in the soft twilight 
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sky, and the warden paced moodily to and fro, looking ever 
and anon wistfully towards the north. 

‘What lack ye, man, in the fiend’s name?’ exclaimed the 
earl, angrily. ‘ Must every knave that clears a trencher come 
into my presence unbidden? Silence, varlet, and begone !’ 

But Dick, too, had a sore heart and a perplexed brain, a 
combination which renders a man somewhat careless of out- 
ward observances. He was not to be daunted, even by the 
displeasure of his chief, and he answered doggedly in return— 

‘Ill no be silent when it’s for the laird’s honour that I 
suld speak! Oh! Bothwell, man, me an’ mine has served 
you an’ yours ever sin’ Scotland was a kingdom, I’m thinkin’. 
Will ye no hear me speak the day ?’ 

Dick’s voice shook when he alluded to his feudal services. 
Stern as the giant looked, he was hoarse and trembling with 
emotion. Something in the warden’s breast responded to 
the appeal of his retainer, and he answered with assumed im- 
patience— 

‘Say your say, man, in the devil’s name, who seems to be 
commanding officer here; out with your report, if report it 
be, and have done with it.’ 

‘IT wad wage my life for you, Bothwell, and that ye ken 
fine,’ replied Dick, with something almost like tears shining 
in his eyes. ‘I wadna grudge to shed every drop of bluid 
I hae, just to keep ye frae watting your foot. It’s no dan- 
ger, an’ it’s no disgrace, an’ it’s no death that wad daunton 
me frae doing,the laird’s bidding. No, no, “ Dick-o’-the- 
Cleugh” and Dick’s forbears ha’ eaten the Hepburn’s bread 
and.drunk frae the Hepburn’s cup ower lang for the like o 
that. But it’s just rackin’ my heart to think o’ yon lad in 
the donjon-keep at Leslie, and him breaking bread in the Hep- 
burn’s hall, and setting his trust on the Hepburn’s honour. 
And to think o’ the like o’ me pittin’ his feet in the fetters 
and his craig in a tow; I wish my hands had rotted off at the 
elbows first !’ 

‘What would you have, man?’ said his chief, somewhat less 
impatiently than the henchman had expected. ‘’Tis a mettled 
gallant, I grant ye, andafar-off kinsman of my own. What, then } 
A soldier must take his chance ; ’tis but the fortune of war.’ 

‘An’ whan the leddies speir for their messenger at Holy- 
rood, an’ the bonny Queen hersel cries, “Ou, he’s safe 
enough, I trusted him to Bothwell ;” how will we look if ever 
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we come lilting into the Abbey-yard, and can give no tidings 
of our guest?’ 

The warden’s brow softened, although he seemed consider- 
ably perplexed. 

‘I would he were safe back again, Dick,’ replied he, ‘I 
care not who knows it ; but Rothes has a firm grip, and he 
would like well to make favour with Moray, even though he 
should disoblige me. I wish poor Walter may not be in a 
prison from which there is no breaking, at this present speak- 
ing. Aye, Dick! times are changed since my father’s day. 
Earl Patrick, now, if he had wanted anything from the 
proudest baron in Scotland, would have gone and taken it 
with a hundred riders at his back.’ 

Dick snapped his fingers in great glee. He was reading 
his chieftain’s thoughts as he would have read the track of a 
herd of cattle driven but yesterday into Cumberland, 

‘It wadna tak’ a hundred men,’ said he, exultingly, ‘to lift 
the plenishing of Leslie Hoos itsel’, though it were garrisoned 
with a’ the loons in Fife. I wad but ask for Ralph Arm- 
strong and “Lang Willie,” an’ maybe Little “ Jock-o’-the- 
Hope,” to bring awa’ Maister Maxwell in a whole skin, gin he 
lay in the heart o’ Carlisle jail !’ 

‘Tt might not bea bad ploy for some of our lads,’ answered 
Bothwell, with rather a fierce smile. ‘ Horses get fat and 
men lazy cooped up here within four gray walls, and I might 
require man and horse in proper trim before long. Hark ye, 
Dick ! if ye want to go northward for some ten days or so, I 
shall not ask ye where ye have been at your return No 
thanks! leave me, man! If it come to blows, that long body 
o yours can take care of itself.’ 

For the next hour or twy ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ looked like 
a different person as he busied himself preparing man and 
horse for a march that he determined should commence at night- 
fall. When the sun had set, and the earl, after deeper potations 
than ordinary, had retired from his habitual walk on the ram- 
part, his henchman and three companions rode steadily out of 
the castle-yard, followed by many inquiring looks from their 
comrades, who, heartily wearied of their forced inaction, 
_ beheld with strong feelings of envy the departure of the little 
cavalcade. It consisted but of four individuals, nevertheless 
it would. have been difficult among all Lord Bothwell’s 
retainers to have selected a more efficient-looking quartette. 
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With the exception of ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ himself, Ralph 
Armstrong was esteemed the most powerful man in Liddes- 
dale ; he was a stolid-looking fellow, too, with considerable 
mother-wit concealed under a composure that nothing could 
ruffle, and a courage that nothing could daunt. ‘Lang 
Willie,” again, was an exceedingly voluble and amusing 
companion, chiefly distinguished for his extraordinary skill 
as a swordsman, and the readiness and coarseness of his 
repartees. Little ‘Jock-o’-the-Hope,’ so called simply because 
he was the youngest of the party, was an active, limber, 
powerful fellow, with all the mettle of his twenty summers 
and the sagacity of twice his age. 

With such a following, and a moonless night in his favour, 
Dick would have been nothing loth to laya wager that he would 
cross the Southern Border, and take Lord Serope by the beard. 

They rode all night merrily enough ; steadily though, and 
careful not to distress their horses. As they neared the capital, 
Dick’s spirits rose visibly, and his comrades could not but re- 
mark on his resumption of hisold habits of good-fellowship ; but 
at daybreak an incident occurred which cast a gloom over the 
henchman’s superstitious nature, and plunged him once more 
into that gloomy taciturnity which was so foreign to his real 
disposition. 

It was in the gray of the dawn. Dick was riding at the 
head of the party, who followed in single file, for the tract 
lay through some boggy and broken ground in which two 
horses could not go abreast. Suddenly a hare that had been 
cropping the dank herbage thus early, stole into the path in 
front of them, and leaped slowly along under the very nose of 
the henchman’s charger. This, although an untoward omen, 
was too common an occurrence to create alarm. There was 
an established formula for all such cases made and provided. 
Though too good a Protestant to cross himself, Dick repeated 
the customary charm with edifying gravity ; but, as though 
in defiance, the hare still kept on in front of them. At three 
different angles in the path she hesitated, seeming about to 
turn off to right or left, and then hopped slowly on in the 
direction they were travelling. The stout borderers grew 
pale. It was even proposed that they should retrace their 
steps and abandon the enterprise ; but Dick suggested that 
as he was the person immediately in front, his must be the 
entire risk, and the warning must be especially intended for 
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him. The others were well satisfied to take this view of the 
matter, and presently they were discoursing as blithely as 
before ; but their leader felt a depression of spirits creeping 
over him, which he strove in vain to overcome, and as the 
gloom gathered darker and darker about him, he felt in the 
depths of his rude nature that presentiment of coming death, 
which, let philosophers say what they will, is no unusual 
precursor of the final catastrophe. 

His past life comes back to him with strange vividness as 
he rides silently on. His father’s rude gray tower at the 
head of the glen ; the sunny, grassy nook, where he used to 
play, by the shallow burn, with five sturdy urchins like him- 
self, and one golden-haired brother, whom they missed at last 
from amongst them, and told each other in awed whispers, 
looking up at the sky the while, how ‘ Willie was gone to 
heaven.’ Till to-day he had almost forgotten the gleam of his 
father’s broadsword, and the caresses of a gentle, care-worn 
woman who used to hush him to sleep with low plaintiff songs. 
He remembers, too, with peculiar distinctness, that first ride 
on the tall bay gelding, and the mimic lance with which he 
drove his imaginary foray. 

These early memories are clearer to him now than many a 
real scene of plunder and bloodshed in which he knows he has 
since taken too much delight, but his devotion to his chief is 
as intense as ever, albeit dashed with something of a melan- 
choly tenderness that seems unnatural, and derogatory to both. 

Another figure, too, comes flitting across the borderer’s 
mental sight—a figure that is seldom long absent from his 
dreams either by day or night—a figure that he dares to dwell 
on now for the first time these long weeks past without shame, 
because he feels that he is about to vindicate his loyalty to all 
belonging to her, or to her Queen. 

He can almost hear the ringing tones of her voice, can almost 
catch the flutter of her dress. Surely he is bewitched! Be- 
witched, or else irrevocably doomed to death. As he gathers 
@ sprig of witch-elm and fastens it in his morion, he says to 
himself that if he is really to die, he should like to see Mary 

Seton just once again, 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 


‘Tor this is love, and this alone, 
Not counting cost, nor grudging gain, 
That builds its life into a throne, 
And bids the idol reign ; 


‘ That hopes and fears, yet seldom pleads, 
And for a sorrow weakly borne 
(Because it yields not words but deeds), 
Can hide a gentle scorn ; 


“Jn pride and pique that takes no part, 
Of self and sin that bears no taint, 
The homage of a knightly heart 
For a woman and a saint.’ 


HE four borderers rode up the High Street of Edinburgh 

in the warm afternoon sun, and their leader, fortified 

doubtless by the sprig of witch-elm in his headpiece, and in- 

spirited by his arrival at the Scotch capital, looked about him 
with the gleeful curiosity of a school-boy on a holiday. 

On any other occasion, though troops of armed horsemen 
were by no means a rare sight on the causeway, so well- 
mounted and stalwart a little party would have received their 
share of admiration ; but to-day no man had eyes to spare for 
any other object than a brilliant group of foot-passengers sur- 
rounding two commanding figures, which neither their own 
nor any other country in Europe could have matched. 

No more in widow’s weeds, but bright and beautiful in all 
the freshness of her own charms, set off by the splendour of 
her dress, Mary Stuart walked by her young husband, the 
beau adeal of a monarch’s bride: her husband de facto if not 
de jure, for a private marriage some weeks since in Riccio’s 
apartments had united the destinies of the lovers, and paved 
the way for that public ceremony which should confer on 
the fortunate young noble the crown-matrimonial of Scotland. 

Alas for Mary Stuart! even in those happy days of court 
ship, which for most women glow so brightly; immediately 
before and after the nuptial tie she was doomed to many 
anxieties and misgivings, originating in the ungovernable 
temper of the very man for whose sake she had braved Eliza- 
beth of England’s displeasure, affronted a large and powerful 
party of her subjects, perhaps even stifled and eradicated 
certain deep though unacknowledged memories in her own 
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hears. Although with the utmost haste Darnley had been 
created Earl of Ross, he was dissatisfied that he had not been 
immediately raised to the Dukedom of Albany, and vented 
his displeasure in no measured language even on her from 
whose open hand he received all the benefits he enjoyed, and 
whose beauty alone, bending so tenderly over himself, should 
have commanded his entire allegiance. 

Perhaps the Queen loved him none the worse for his petu- 
lance at first ; perhaps it was not till long afterwards, when 
unlimited indulgence and increasing depravity had fostered 
the spoiled and wayward youth into a reckless and unfeeling 
profligate, that she may have contrasted Darnley’s open in- 
sults and avowed indifference with the devotion of other 
worshippers, who, however faulty in many respects, had 
never failed in faith and loyalty towards her. 

Darnley’s exterior was indeed beautiful exceedingly, but it 
covered a disposition in which there were no brilliant quali- 
ties of the head to counterbalance the evil of the heart. The 
Earl of Ross was unfortunate in the possession of dishonesty 
without craft, indecision without foresight, and obstinacy 
without energy. Like a woman, he could not restrain his 
tongue ; unlike a woman, he never knew the exact range and 
precision with which that organ is able to direct its shafts. 

Even on his sick-bed at Stirling, when it was first obvious 
to him that he had won his way into his Sovereign’s good 
graces, and that a little time and care could not but make the 
game his own,—even then, when it was essentially important 
to cement friendships and conciliate differences in every direc- 
tion, he contrived to affront the two most formidable men in 
Scotland and purchase their enmity for life. To the Duke of 
Chatelhérault, simply because he heard that nobleman was 
opposed to Her Majesty’s immediate marriage, he sent his 
defiance from his sick-bed, not couched in the language of 
knightly courtesy, which shows a gracious respect even for a 
mortal foe, but threatening to ‘knock his old pate as soon as 
he should be well enough.’ 

We may imagine how such a message would be received by 
one who boasted he was the proudest peer in Europe. But 
an observation he made concerning the Earl Moray, and which 
- did not fail to reach the latter's ears, was even more ill- 
advised in its tendency and unfortunate in its results. 

Scanning a map of Scotland, some one pointed out to him 
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the vast estates of the Queen’s half-brother, and the incon- 
siderate youth exclaimed hastily— 

‘This is too much by half!’ 

So untoward a remark was of course repeated to Moray, 
who received the information with. his usual grave smile, and 
never made further allusion to it. So much the worse. He 
had forgotten it none the less for that, and it may be those 
half-dozen words one day cost Mary Stuart a husband and 
Scotland a king. 

Meantime, who so brave in apparel or so débonnazre in 
demeanour as the young Lord Darnley? The eyes of all 
Edinburgh are upon him as he paces along so proudly by the 
side of their ‘ bonny Queen.’ His dress, as it is fit, is one 
blaze of splendour ; the materials indeed are unpaid for, and 
the jewels are mostly love-gifts from his Sovereign, yet they 
set off none the worse his lofty stature and his graceful form. 
The women look after him admiringly; the men’s gaze is as 
usual riveted on the beautiful being who walks by his side. 
Mary Stuart has never shown to more advantage than to-day. 
It is not the stately. folds of the damask dress, nor the deli- 
cate edging of scalloped lace, nor the rich mantle of glowing 
cramoiste that enthral the eyes in an irresistible spell ; nor 
needs it that massive bracelet hanging from her shapely arm, 
which men say dark Lord Ruthven fabricated for a love-charm, 
with Satan standing over him while he worked, to account for 
Mary’s influence ; they need but to look on the bright smile 
and the deep, loving eyes turned in pride and tenderness 
upon her husband, and they feel in their inmost hearts that 
there is no witchery in all the lore of gramarye to equal the 
resistless power that lurks in a fond and trusting woman’s face, 

Darnley has turned back for an instant to exchange some 
light jest with one of the maids-ofhonour ; it must be of a 
strangely confusing nature to account for the vivid blush that 
has come over Mary Seton, dyeing her fair skin perfectly 
crimson from the roots cf her hair to the hem of her boddice, 
‘Dick-o’-the-Cleugh,’ riding up the street and watching in- 
tently the motions of the royal party, does not perceive it for 
the simple and somewhat paradoxical reason that, although 
he has been hoping to see her the whole way from Hermitage, 
no sooner has he caught her eye than his own glance is im-. 
mediately withdrawn, He turns deadly pale, too, and the 
hand which guides his charger’s rein trembles in every fibre ; 
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the good horse bends his neck and collects himself, expectant 
of some further indication after this unusual touch. 

Perhaps, poor Dick, with all his courage, might have ridden 
on into Fife without more parley, so helpless and abashed had 
he suddenly become, but that the Queen’s quick glance ob- 
served the cognisance of the Hepburn as he rode by, even re- 
cognised the tall retainer’s face, and could have accosted him 
by name. There was a faint flush on Mary’s brow as she 
stopped her company and bade the borderer approach. Dick 
was off his horse in an instant, and the courtiers could not 
but admire his magnificent form as he strode up to them in 
his clanging armour, manning himself for the effort, now he 
was in for it, with his natural audacity. Mary Seton did not 
fail to remark, with no displeased eye, that even Darnley, tall as 
he was, stood half a hand’s-breadth lower than the henchman. 
- ‘What news from Hermitage, good fellow ?’ said the Queen, 
aecepting Dick’s awkward homage with gracious courtesy. 
‘ How fares it with our Lord Warden yonder on the Marches? 
Mayhap he is coming northward with the main body, of which 
you are but the vanguard ?’ 

She spoke with something of flutter and hurry that was 
scarce natural to her. Perhaps she wished the retainer to 
know that she bore his sullen lord no ill-will; perhaps she 
even expected her vassal to return to her feet in penitence 
and contrition ; perhaps in her woman’s heart, even now she 
could not but revert to the old times, when Bothwell’s haste 
regarded neither pace nor horse-flesh to gallop on far ahead 
of bis following, only to be the first to kneel at his Queen’s 
feet and touch the hem of her garment. 

Dick answered stoutly, though in some confusion— 

‘The Laird’s no ailing in body, Your Grace, though he wad 
be nane the waur to be whiles in the saddle a wee thing. 
The Hepburns’ feet aye become steel stirrups better than 
velvet mules.* He’s less wise-like than ordinar’,’ added 
Dick, with a shrewd glance in Her Majesty’s face ; ‘but I’m 
thinkin’ he’ll bide in Liddesdale a whiley yet.’ 

Mary laughed good-humouredly. It did not seem to dis- 
please her that Bothwell should be sullen and dispirited. Yet 
' she bore him no grudge for it, obviously ; rather the contrary. 
_ ©The Liddesdale lads are aye welcome at Holyrood,’ said 
she frankly, and with the Scottish accent she knew how to 

* Slippers. 
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assume so gracefully. ‘Take a Stuart’s word for it,’ she added, 
giving him at tLe same time her hand to kiss, ‘both for your- 
self and your chief.’ 

‘Dick-o’-the-Cleugh’ kissed the beautiful hand with the 
devotion of a worshipper to a saint; but his eyes wandered 
beyond the royal form and sought that of a lady in her train. 

At this moment Darnley came up from behind and accosted 
the henchman with his usual overbearing assumption of 
manner. 

‘How now, whom have we here, my fair cousin ?’ said the 
young noble, flinging a contemptuous glance at the borderer. 
‘An ambassador from Limbo Castle, sometimes called Her- 
mitage, by his crest! Accredited messenger from all the 
thieves and sorners in the Debateable Land. How ranges 
the price of good nags on the Border, knave? The nights 
are moonless just now, though they be something short; the 
droves should be coming in pretty fast from Cumberland.’ 

The moss-trooper’s eye brightened. 

‘Tf it was Her Grace’s wish,’ said he, looking respectfully 
towards the Queen,‘ we could bring the wale* o’ the country- 
side up to Holyrood in a fortnight from this day. Lord 
Scrope rides a soar gelding,’ he added, warming with the con- 
genial subject, ‘that steps as daintily as a bird lights on a 
bough. Forbye the colour would become rarely Her Grace’s 
housings and foot-mantle. If I might make so bold, I wad 
engage he should be in Her Majesty’s stable or he was weel 
missed at Warkworth. I wad send ain o’ my lads back for 
him this very night !’ , 

Darnley burst into a loud mocking laugh. 

“A thorough moss-trooper, he exclaimed, ‘rider, jackman, 
plunderer, thief; call them what you will, they are all alike; 
fit followers of such a chief. Were I king of Scotland I 
would have the halters off the horses and put them on the 
men, and string them up in rows with this tall knave at their 
head, not forgetting his worthy master, the leader of the gang.’ 

The young man spoke in laughing boisterous accents that 
might be taken either for jest or earnest, but the borderer’s 
face flushed dark-red, and the fingers of his left hand closed 
like a vice upon his sheathed sword. > 

‘If ever you are king of Scotland,’ said he, ‘may ye die no 
less noble a death than him who lay by the Till, yon summer’s 
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evening, with the proudest an’ the bauldest an’ the best 
down about him like trees felled in a rank; and wha but the 
borderers sleepin’, man by man, at gentle King James’s feet ! 
It sets a Scottish lord ill to speak again’ them that keeps the 
Scottish line, an’ warst of all a limber lad like your honour 
(no offence to ye), that’s got soldier written on his brow, and 
swordsman marked on every yane 0’ his lang limbs,’ 

The compliment to his personal appearance, always an 
acceptable offering to Darnley, modified whatever he might 
have considered offensive in the henchman’s plain-speaking. 
The Queen, too, who had listened to the colloquy with obvious 
displeasure and some uneasiness, now laid her hand on the 
arm of her consort und motioned him to proceed with their 
walk. The latter felt in his girdle for a couple of gold pieces, 
which were not, however, forthcoming, then with a careless 
laugh and a whisper in Riccio’s ear, nodded insolently to the 
borderer, and passed on with Mary and her train. 

One of these, however, lingered a few paces in the rear. 
Dick’s face grew very pale once more when Mistress Seton 
turned back and accosted him with her own bright glance and 
her own merry smile. 

‘You are slow of speech,’ said she, ‘I know of old, though 
prompt in deed, and as true as the steel in your belt. Is it 
not so 9” 

His lips were white and dry. He could not answer in 
words, but his affirmative gesture was more convincing than 
a hundred oaths. 

She laid her hand on his. Through the steel gauntlet that 
light touch thrilled in every vein and fibre of the giant. 

‘You will tell me the truth,’ she proceeded. ‘ What of 
Walter Maxwell? We have had no tidings of him since the 
morning he rode away from Holyrood, weeks and months ago!’ 

lt speaks well for Mary Seton’s good nature that the sub- 
ject uppermost in her mind was one which she believed so 
vitally affected the welfare of her friend. It was as much 
kindliness of disposition as female curiosity that riveted her 
attention on tl borderer’s reply. 

Dick’s face became a study of self-reproach and embarrass- 
ment while he related the treachery of which Walter had been 
‘the victim ; neither concealing nor palliating his own share in 
the business, which seemed to himself the less black that it 
was taken in compliance with his chief’s orders, and for 
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which his listener either forgot or neglected to reprove him. 
It is impossible to take the same interest in other people’s 
matters that we do in our own, and what a world of confusion 
we should have if the confidants and go-betweens in a love- 
affair were as much agitated as the principals. 

Mary Seton heard him calmly enough, and then proceeded 
to interrogate him about Bothwell. The henchman’s answers 
concerning his chief seemed to afford her matter both 
of surprise and gratification, The earl was evidently in a 
state of discomfort and restlessness that must be reported at 
once to the Queen, who had always betrayed extraordinary 
interest in everything connected with Hermitage or the Bor- 
ders, and his rude follower seemed to have observed and ana- 
lysed his feelings with a sagacity that must have been strangely 
sharpened by some influence from without. 

If there was a more triumphant sparkle in Mary Seton’s 
eye, a tinge of deeper colour on her cheek, as she refiected on 
the nature of that influence, who shall blame her? Was she 
not a woman ; and is it not a woman’s instinct, like a cat’s, to 
tease and tantalise-her prey to the utmost. Though the mouse 
be as big as an elephant, it is such fun to tempt him with the 
prospect of indulgence, or even liberty, and then sweep him 
irresistibly back again with one stroke of the cruel velvet paw. 

Mary Seton smiled within herself, and felt twice as big as 
the great borderer trembling there before her. With a whole 
budget of news gained for her Sovereign, she reverted to the 
topic most interesting to her comrade. 

_ £You think, then, that that he is alive, though in close ward?’ 
she asked. ‘They are cruel folk, [have heard say, the “lightsome 
Leslies.” I would poor Walter were safe out of their hands!’ 

Dick had found his voice at last: 

‘And safe he shall be!’ was his reply, ‘before another 
week has passed over his head. It may tak’ time, an’ it may 
tak’ skill, an’ it may tak’ twa or three men’s lives, but we’ll 
ha’ Maister Maxwell oot ’gin we ding doon Lesly itsel’, an’ 
mak’ a low* that’ll light up the twa Lommonds and the tae 
half o’ the kingdom of Fife! That’s what I’m here for now.’ 

She looked at him archly : 

‘Was that all that brought you to Edinburgh ?’ said she. 

Again something seemed to choke the man-at-arms and 
prevent his reply At last he spoke in a hoarse whisper— 
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‘T was fain to see the Court once more—and the Queen— 
end—and—yersel’, Mistress Seton! Ill no win back to Lid- 
desdale, I’m thinkin’; but I’ll tak’ the brunt o’ it bra’ an’ 
easy the noo, sin I’ve seen ye to wish ye farewell.’ 

Something in his tone so tender, so hopeless, and so re- 
spectful, touched the girl to the heart. She laid her hand 
once more in his, and he wrung it hard in his own strong 
fingers, but did not even presume to put it to his lips. Only 
as she turned away to join the Queen, a low stifled sob smote 
upon her ear, and looking back she beheld the borderer 
standing as if spell-bound on the spot where she had left him. 
The next moment he was in the saddle, and as he passed her 
moving up the street after the others, he detached the sprig 
of witch-elm from his morion and cast it at her feet ere he 
galloped off. 

Mary Seton’s eyes filled with tears while she picked it up, 
and Dick’s honest heart would have leapt with joy, notwith- 
standing his forebodings, could he have seen her hide it away 
carefully and tenderly in her bosom. When she rejoined the 
royal party, Riccio’s sharp countenance wore a look of curio- 
sity, for his quick eye detected that she had been weeping ; but 
the Queen called her to her side, and soothed and caressed 
her, speaking in gentle, loving tones, like a mother to a child. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Oh! Espérance ! Hope on! The fight 
Is never lost while fight we may; 
At home the hearth is shining bright, 
Though yet unseen along the way: 
And the darkest hour of all the night 
Is that which brings us day.’ 
ONG weeks of solitary confinement in a dungeon, dark 
and damp and dismal, nourished on bread and water, 
and cheered only by the periodical visits of an asthmatic 
jailer, appointed to that post because fit for nothing else, 
would destroy the courage of most men, as it would sap their 
bodily health and vigour. Walter Maxwell had need of all 
' his strength of mind, all his natural qualities of bravery and 
‘ endurance, to resist the influence of his imprisonment, ere he 
had spent many weeks in the strong room of Leslie House. 
This place of confinement, paved and walled with stone, 
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lighted by but one window, narrow and iron-barred, com- 
municated with a winding staircase, and a long gloomy sub- 
terranean passage terminating in a wicket, which opened on 
a pleasaunce and flower-garden. Prisoners might thus be 
smuggled in or out of the Leslies’ stronghold without exciting 
observation; and unless the Lord of Rothes was much belied, 
this facility of ingress was used for a variety of purposes, 
foreign to its original object. On summer evenings, tis said, 
the flutter of a farthingale might sometimes be seen emerging 
from its dark recesses, while lighter steps and merrier voices 
than were likely to belong to a permanent prisoner echoed in 
the damp underground passage leading in and out of Leslie 
House. Under these circumstances, bars were sometimes 
left undrawn and locks unturned, nor was Walter ignorant of 
the occasional negligence in which lay his only chance of escape. 

The old jailer, too, albeit short in temper as in wind, was 
not entirely destitute of compassion for a hungry and thirsty 
man. After the first fortnight, and when he found that his 
lord gave no orders ‘for Maxwell to be starved to death, he 
brought him on rare occasions a morsel of venison, or even a 
flask of wine, mollified as it would seem by the courage and 
good-humour with which his charge bore the rigours of cap- 
tivity. 

Then old Ralph, as he was called, would sometimes put 
down his pitcher and his keys to remain for a few minutes 
conversation, or what he considered such, being indeed a 
monologue on his own grievances, his own infirmities, and, 
when in high good-humour, his youthful prowess and general 
accomplishments. These occasional visits were as beneficial 
to Maxwell’s moral condition as the meat and wine were to 
his physical man. 

After a week or two without exchanging a word with a 
fellow-creature, the stupidest of companions is welcomed like 
an angel from heaven, the dreariest platitudes fall like spring 
showers upon a desert soil. Maxwell really rejoiced in the 
visits of his jailer, looking forward to them as the sole events 
of his long, uninteresting day, and old Ralph began to take 
a great pride and pleasure in the prisoner who greeted him 
so warmly, and showed himself such an accomplished listener. 
By degrees the warder became confidential, not to say indis- 
ereet, though the last idea in his mind was to favour his 
prisoner’s escape. Indeed he could not afford to part with 
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him, and, little by little, Maxwell, with his energies aroused, 
and his intellects sharpened by the emergency of his case, made 
himself familiar with the arrangements of the castle, and the 
details, of which he hoped totake advantage at some futuretime. 

The sensations of a prisoner enduring solitary confinement 
have been so often analysed and described, that it is needless 
to enlarge upon them here. Without some distant hope of 
escape, without some definite point for the mind to rest on, 
the infliction would become unbearable, and end probably in 
insanity. Maxwell, however, possessed one of those dogged, 
resolute dispositions, not uncommon amongst his countrymen, 
which, like iron at the forge, become only harder and harder 
the more heavily they are struck. From the first moment of 
his entrance, bound and blindfolded into the Leslies’ strong- 
hold, he had determined to escape. That he was not to be 
put to death he argued from the pains that had been taken 
to kidnap him ; and the knowledge that ‘ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh,’ 
notwithstanding his apparent treachery, was still his friend 
at heart, was a vague source of comfort and re-assurance. The 
hours, marked only by the shadows on the blank and dreary 
wall, were indeed long—oh! so long!—but the continued 
effort to keep mind and body in a condition to take advantage 
of any chance that might offer, served almost in lieu of an 
occupation and a pursuit. 

The prisoner would force himself to pace the narrow limits 
of his cell for hours at a time, that he might not lose the wind 
and strength so necessary to that problematical flight which 
was the one fixed idea of his brain. 

By degrees Walter observed that the precautions taken for 
his security became more and more relaxed. With all his 
senses sharpened by constant watching, he could hear the 
door, at the foot of the winding-stair which led to the sub- 
terranean passage, although carefully locked at sundown, 
grating ajar on its hinges during the day, could detect the 
summer air stealing even to his remote dungeon, denoting 
that the door into the garden was also unfastened. By dint 
of constant attention he became satisfied at last that if he 
could but break out to the top of the stairs any time before 
nightfall during the summer afternoon, he might, at least, 
reach the garden without hindrance. Once there, though 
ignorant of the locality, he trusted to the chapter of acck 
dents to make his escave into the open country beyond. 
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The first object was as far as possible to hoodwink Ralph, 
and that worthy’s implicit confidence in the quiet demeanour 
of his charge would go far towards assisting him in his 
scheme ; then, when the jailer was thrown completely off his 
guard, a bold stroke would effect at least the first stage of the 
project. We do not affirm that the idea of springing on his 
keeper, who, although armed, might have been overpowered 
by a younger and a stronger man, and beating out his brarns 
with his own keys; did not present itself to Walter's mind, 
but such a measure was wholly repugnant to his character, 
and he resolved to attain freedom without shedding the blood 
of the old man who had mitigated, as far as he could, the 
rigour of his captivity. 

By little and little the prisoner had discovered that no amount 
of outcry or disturbance in the dungeon could be heard with- 
out ; of this he had satisfied himself by a series of experiments. 
This was always a step gained in the furtherance of his plan. 

Fortunately for himself, also, Maxwell was a large-boned 
man, especially in the wrists. Every set of fetters in the 
castle had been successively tried on him and found too 
tight ; so for a time he had been bound hand and foot with 
ropes ; but on his complaining that these cut him, they had 
been withdrawn, and his limbs suffered to remain at liberty. 

So all the fine summer days, when the June roses were 
blooming without, and the June grass growing, and the June 
birds singing on the tree, while within the rat and the spider 
were the only living creatures, and a green slime on the 
wall the only vegetable production, Maxwell was preparing his 
escape, and biding his time patiently for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to put it in execution. 

When Ralph used to bring his prisoner a draught of wine, 
he would sometimes, if in a particularly good humour, con- 
descend to stay for a few minutes and help him to partake of 
it. On these occasions Maxwell, by a studiously quiet and 
even languid demeanour, contrived to throw his jailer com- 
pletely off his guard. 

One day he requested the wine might be left with him 
to cheer his solitude when his agreeable friend was gone ; 
another time he complained of indisposition, but thought he 
might relish a cup towards nightfall. By degrees he collected 
a Scottish pint or so of strong red wine in a stone jar that he 
had begged might be applied to the purpose. 
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The weather was very hot ; even in a dungeon its inmate 
could tell that the summer sun was glowing bright and fierce 
without. Old Ralph arrived, according to custom, with his 
prisoner’s afternoon meal, and sat himself down on the stone 
floor like a man thoroughly overcome with his exertions. 

‘Take a draught of wine, man,’ said Maxwell, pointing to 
the jar ; ‘’tis the coolest place in the castle here, and by St 
Andrew the prisoner hath the best of it to-day.’ 

The old man smiled grimly ; then he took a hearty pull, as de- 
sired, and set the vessel down with a sigh of great satisfaction. 

‘An old man’s bluid aye wants warmin’,’ said he, looking 
pensively into the vessel the while: ‘put I’ve kent it far 
hotter ower sea. When I was in Flanders wi’ Norman 
Leslie, ye ken;—aye! he was a wild lad, Norman, but 
a bra’ soldier, fair sir, a bra’ soldier as ever belted on a 

_ brand !—aweel, whan I was in Flanders wi’ Norman Be 
and forthwith the old man embarked upon a long story of 

which gallant Norman Leslie was the hero, moistening his 
narrative at frequent intervals with draughts of the strong red 
wine, and Maxwell watched with strung nerves and beating 
heart, how his eye grew dimmer and his speech more laboured 
as the tale progressed and the contents of the vessel waned. 

Nevertheless the door was locked on the inside, and the 
jailer’s fingers kept an instinctive grasp upon his keys. Once, 
catching Maxwell’s eye fixed on these implements, he shifted 
them suddenly into the hand farthest from his prisoner, 
although in the act he interrupted himself in an elaborate 
description of a certain blue velvet surcoat, by which Norman 
Leslie set much store, and did not again recover the thread 
of his recollections until he had discovered that the wine was 
done, and it was time for him to be gone. 

' But it was obviously necessary to lull his suspicions and 
induce him to remain a few minutes longer. 

‘T should like to hear how that surcoat was finished and 
embroidered,’ said Maxwell, with an affectation of interest. 
‘The time of my release is drawing near,’ he added, ‘ and when 
I goout I should wish to haveoneof the same colourand conceit.’ 

He spoke in so matter-of-fact a tone that old Ralph was 
‘ thrown completely off his guard. 

Oot!’ said he, ‘it’s the first time ever I heard it, lad. 
I'll no say but I’ll miss ye! Oot! Gude presairve us! Was 
there ever the like o’ that?’ 
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‘I told you when I came in,’ replied his prisoner, yawning 
and stretching himself lazily the while, ‘the full turn will be 
out the day after to-morrow at noon.’ 

Old Ralph Jaid down his keys and scratched his head. 

That instant Maxwell pounced upon them like a tiger. 
Almost with the same motion he seized the old man round 
the body, completely pinioning him, heavy and powerful as 
he was, till he had sent him staggering to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the cell> Then, with one rapid turn of the key, 
that key at which he had often looked so longingly, and of 
which he knew every ward, he was through the door, as 
rapidly he locked and bolted it on the outside. His hand 
never trembled ; his nerves were as true to him now in the 
moment of success as they had been through all the dangers 
and disasters he had overcome. 

Ah! thought Maxwell, as he sped down the winding-stair 
like a lapwing, ‘ you may holloa your heart out, as many a 
poor prisoner has done before, but nobody will come near you 
till supper-time. If you get not free for a week youll have 
had a lighter captivity than mine. And now for liberty and 
life, and—Mary Carmichael !’ 

He believed he had schooled himself to think of her no 
more, but she came back to him with the first gleam of the 
summer sun, the first breath of the summer air. 

There is no catastrophe of grief or discomfiture so stagger- 
ing to the nervous system as the shock of a great relief or a 
great joy. You shall attend the sick-bed of one nearest and 
dearest to you for days together, and see the life that is more 
precious than your very heart’s blood ebbing away, as it were, 
inch by inch, and drop by drop, yet your eyes are dry; though 
your brain feels strangely hot and seared, your hand is steady, 
your tread firm, and your pulse regular. The moment on 
which hang the issues of life and eternity comes at last. The 
silent strife is waged between sleep and death, and the gentle 
conqueror triumphs by a hair’s breadth. Never prone to give 
his opinion rashly, the doctor tells you that the dear one has 
escaped ‘out of danger, he is happy to inform you,’ and you 
wring his hand fiercely, but something gripping at your throat 
forbids you to speak your thanks. Then the tears gush freely 
to your eyes; then the strong frame shakes and quivers in 
every fibre, and down upon your knees you kneel before your 
God, even if you never knelt before. So in all the relations 
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of life ; the moment of success is the touchstone to the human 
character. It is far more rare to find men bear prosperity 
with equanimity than adversity. We have all heard of people 
going mad for joy. 

For an instant, Walter Maxwell had to pause and collect 
his energies, manning himself as though about to undergo 
some formidable trial, when he found he was at least on the 
outside of that door which he had contemplated such a weary 
while as the bar between himself and freedom. Stealthily, 
and with a keen sense of delight, so overpowering as to be 
almost painful, he pushed open the iron wicket at the foot of 
the staircase and emerged into the garden beyond. 

It was intoxicating to drink in the warm fragrance of the 
summer air at every pore. It was bewildering, from sheer 
delight, to feel the eyes ache in that dazzling sunshine, glow- 
ing on leaf and flower, whitening the gravel walk and the 
castle wall in its blinding glare. The prisoner paused in a 
corner of the passage ere he came forth, accustoming sight 
and faculties by degrees to the rapturous change. 

Then he stole out and looked about him, taking in, with 
keen and wary eye, the features of the surrounding scene. 
Well he knew that in such a stronghold as that of the power- 
ful Rothes his escape had only just begun. 

He found himself in a beautiful little garden, neatly kept 
and tastefully laid out. Casting a hasty glance upward, he 
ascertained that he was overlooked by no windows from the 
castle ; three sides of this parterre were bounded by the great 
blank walls of the house, the fourth was shut in by a dark 
impervious hedge of yews. With stealthy, hasty steps he was 
soon on the farther side of this leafy screen and traversing a 
bowling-green on which the bowls dotted the level surface at 
irregular intervals—denoting that a game had been recently 
interrupted—he emerged upon a beautiful little wilderness of 
shrubs and flowers beyond. 

Three or four vases and a fountain adorned this exterior 
pleasure-ground, and the gigantic beeches of Leslie, perhaps 
the finest trees of Scotland, shaded it with their dark gleam- 
ing foliage. It looked like a paradise to the emancipated 
‘prisoner ; but, alas, a paradise from which there was no 
escape! Surrounded by the outer wall of the castle, any biped, 
unprovided with wings, seemed as much a captive in those 
sunny glades as in the darkest recesses of the dungeon. How 
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Maxwell envied the butterfly soaring into the air so freely vver 
that smoothe and cruel wall! It would be hard to turn back 
now after tasting even for five minutes the delights of liberty. 

Casting about with anxious eyes and a fast-beating heart for 
some means, however desperate, of egress, he espied a portion 
of the masonry in which certain irregularities would admit of 
his climbing to within a few feet of the coping. At this very 
place, too, a friendly beech somewhat overhung the garden so 
that one of its branches drooped downwards inside the wall. 

With a run and a bound, like that of a wild cat, he 
swarmed up its slippery surface and succeeded in reaching the 
pendant branch. It was a desperate exertion of strength, 
and the pain that shot across his chest warned Maxwell how 
an ounce more of weight would have turned the scale in the 
effort by which he swung himself into the tree. Once there, 
he paused to take breath, and looked back into the garden 
from which he had so happily escaped. What was his dismay to 
observe, for the first time, a tall stalwart man in the guise of a 
labourer, shuffling into his jerking, and making for the house ! 

‘Of course,’ thought Maxwell, with a curse on his own 
stupidity that he had not perceived the man sooner, ‘ to give 
the alarm and turn out the retainers for pursuit !’ 

In truth there was nothing for it now but to slip down 
from the tree and trust to a light pair of heels and the chapter 
of accidents. 

Already his legs were clear of the branches, and he was 
meditating a drop of some four or five yards upon the sward, 
when he trew them up again with wondrous precipitation, 
for the tread of feet through the grass, and the sound of 
voices in earnest conclave, warned him that he was hemmed 
in and beset on this side as well as the other. 

Close under the tree, in which he couched like some hunted 
animal, three gallants halted and carried on their conversation 
in the deep, low, earnest tones of men who discuss those 
matters on which they have bound themselves to secrecy, and 
which the bird of the air itself is not to overhear. 

Splendidly dressed, although half-armed—for a Scottish 
noble loved not to be utterly defenceless, even in the heart 
of his own residence, and the company of his staunchest 
friends—Maxwell recognised them at once, for three of the 
most powerful men in the kingdom—the wariest of statesmen, 
the darkest of intriguers, the most reckless of conspirators. 
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Not one of the three would have scrupled to cut the throat 
of an unwelcome eavesdropper on the spot, whether or not he 
thought a word of their conversation was overheard or under- 
stood. That ‘makin’ sicker’ has been a favourite expedient in 
the annals of our northern politicians ever since Kirkpatrick left 
the Red Comyn weltering in his blood on the steps of the altar. 

It was an unpleasant predicament for poor Walter. What 
could he do but hide himself up among the branches, keep 
quiet and listen, expecting besides every moment that the 
alarm of his escape would be given from the castle ? 

The little conclave continued their conversation eagerly, 
and as they stood beneath his hiding-place, Maxwell had 
ample leisure to observe the faces and bearing of his Queen’s 
three worst and most pitiless enemies. 

Rothes was, as usual, gay and careless in demeanour ; his 
handsome face flushed with wine, was not out of keeping 
with the disordered bravery of his apparel. He could break 
his jest on treason as on any other crime; could pass through 
life and its most important avocations as though it were but 
one long feverish debauch in which the merriest and wildest 
roisterer bore his part the best. 

Argyle, who repressed his host’s ill-timed mirth whenever 
opportunity offered, and listened attentively to the calm, mea- 
sured accents of the third person present, seemed thoughtful 
and ill-at-ease. Though of a courageous character, his was a na- 
ture that weighs well every scheme on which it enters, and loves 
not to put forth its full powers unless it sees its way clearly to 
success. He could not go hand over head into a plot like Rothes, 
simply for the excitement and amusement of the turmoil. 

Grave in demeanour as the man to whom he was now 
listening so attentively, and not unlike him in character, he 
was yet far inferior in foresight and acuteness, above all in 
that mysterious force of will which bends and warps more 
pliant natures to its own ends. Maxwell, watching him 
intently from the tree, could not but mark how scruple after 
scruple disappeared, how gradually and completely conviction 
seemed to steal over his countenance, as he followed, step by 
step, and argument by argument, the bent of that master-mind 
' which formed the third and dominant element in the conclave. 

And who was this third conspirator, this evil spirit so much 
mightier and so much more daring than the two it controlled! 


‘Who, but Moray, the Queen’s half-brother Staid, quiet, 
% 
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composed as usual ; less splendidly dressed, less energetic in 
gesture, less striking in appearance than either of his com- 
panions, yet obviously the leader whom they trusted implicitly 
and obeyed without remorse. 

One more faithful adherent to the House of Leslie com- 
pleted the party. His honest face and loyal courage seemed 
strangely out of place where treason was brewing; a large 
handsome bloodhound kept close at the heel of Rothes, 
poking his wet nose at intervals into his master’s hand. 

Even in the extremity at which he found himself, Maxwell 
could not forbear contrasting the surrounding scene with the 
principal actors. The white stems of the beeches shone like 
silver in the glowing afternoon sun, while thrush and _ black- 
bird carolled gaily from the deep rich screen of their heavy 
foliage. Life and light, beauty and fragrance filled the atmos- 
phere, peace and prosperity smiled around ; white sheep were 
feeding on a grassy slope over against him between the trees ; 
red roses blooming and clustering around steeped his senses 
in their perfumes ; the bee hummed drowsily by in the warm 
still air ; overhead the swallows flitted to and fro against the 
blue laughing sky’; and there, at his feet, within a spear’s 
length of him, frowned the three dark pitiless faces, while 
Moray’s measured voice unfolded the plot that chilled his very 
blood, though it roused his vindictive hatred, as he listened. 

Not one of the others drank in every syllable as did that 
eager fugitive, crouching like a wild cat along the arm of the 
old beech-tree. 

‘I tell ye, gentlemen, it cannot fail,’ said the degenerate 
Stuart, with more earnestness than usual; ‘the net is so 
spread that fly which way she will, the bird cannot but find 
herself within its meshes. I can tell ye for as certain as if I 
heard her say so now, that she leaves Perth after dinner to- 
morrow and rides to Callander, for the young Livingstone’s 
baptism, direct ; she will have no following beyond her per- 
sonal attendants, and some twenty or thirty spears. Your 
Leslies, my lord, may surely make account of these.’ 

He turned to Rothes while he spoke ; the latter answered 
with a savage laugh, and the bloodhound murmured simul- 
taneously a deep angry growl. 

‘Why, “ Hubert” seems to be of the same opinion,’ pursued 
Moray, carelessly patting the dog’s wide forehead, a liberty 
‘Hubert’ seemed hugely inclined to resent. ‘But I always 
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counsel force enough in these little matters of mucessity, 
“Never stretch your hand out farther than you can draw it 
back again,” says our Scottish proverb ; and “ Never strike 
at your foe if your arm be not long enough to reach him,” 
say those who know how to make war with prudence and 
moderation. Nay, I would have no risk run of failure or 
miscarriage for want of an odd score or two of horsemen. 
What say you, my lord of Argyle 9’ 

That nobleman pondered a few moments ere he replied. 

‘My following moves forward to-night. I shall find four 
hundred spears at the Paren-Well to-morrow ere the sun has 
gone down two hours from the meridian.’ 

‘Good!’ answered Moray, nodding his head. ‘And you, 
Rothes? The Leslies are sure to be swarming when there is 
aught stirring that promises a fight or a capture.’ 

‘ You shall count them yourself to-morrow, at sunrise, before 
we march,’ answered the other, gaily. ‘If you drink a cup 
to-night, at supper, for every hundred men, your brain, my 
good Lord James, will hardly be so clear in the morning as 
you like to keep it when there is business to be done. Be 
quiet, “ Hubert!” the fiend’s in the dog! What? down, 
man! art thou bewitched ?’ 

The bloodhound’s bristles were rising fiercer and fiercer, and 
he growled ominously as_he snuffed the air with his broad 
black nostrils, 

‘Then this is the plan of the campaign,’ resumed Moray. 
‘ Argyle’s forces and your own join at the Paren-Well, and in 
that lone district ye may dispose them to advantage, and keep 
the greater part out of sight from the Perth road. To avoid 
suspicion, I would counsel that ye do not anticipate the hour 
of rendezvous. My imprudent sister might be informed even 
when some miles upon her journey, and turn back. When 
Her Grace’s palfrey enters the pass at the Paren-Well, four- 
score men-at-arms can do the business readily enough. If 
there is any attempt at resistance, another troop or two may 
strike in. Be careful to keep a large force fresh to protect 
Her Grace’s sacred person when taken. I have arranged for 
her lodging to-morrow night with her kinswoman at Loch- 
- Leven Castle. For the lady-faced lord, if not knocked o’ the 
head in the skirmish, he must be disposed elsewhere. You 
shall have him at Leslie, Rothes, an’ ye will, though I doubt you 
and Darnley are but unfriends at heart. We will meetin Edin- 
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burgh next week to consult on state affairs; but to-morrow, 
being Sabbath, I have thought well to explain my views to you 
both to-day. Gentlemen, I think we understand each ther?’ 

Argyle murmured an assent. Rothes laughed again some. 
what dangerously. 

‘Tf there is any resistance ?’ said he. 

‘Twill not have a hair of Her Grace’s head ruffled, or a 
fold of her dress,’ replied Moray, firmly. ‘ For the escort, they 
must be overpowered, of course ; but Her Grace’s person shall 
be respected, and her immediate attendants.’ 

‘You promised me the Maries!’ urged Rothes, reproach- 
fully ; ‘come, man, you shall not go back from your word ; 
you promised me the whole four, or at least my pick of them, 
I would not have gone into it, but for the saucy Seton ; and 
that sunny, silent lass—how call you her?—Carmichael! I 
have ordered all sorts of toys to be here, expressly for them, 
to-morrow. Down, “ Hubert!” be quiet, man!’ 

Maxwell’s blood boiled within him, and he griped the 
branch of the beech as if it had been the last speaker’s throat. 
Meantime ‘ Hubert’ had been baying furiously, glaring up- 
wards into the tree‘with flaming eyes, and springing furiously 
against the trunk. 

‘The Maries must take their chance,’ replied Moray, in the 
same quiet tones. ‘If Her Grace be safe, I shall ask no ques- 
tions. That dog hath cause for his uneasiness, my lord ; take 
my word for it, we have been overheard. He scents a fresh 
foot in our neighbourhood.’ 

With a great oath Rothes drew his sword, and Argyle fol- 
lowed his example. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


‘Soscon. But now among all the rest | Buta dangling reinand a plunging steed, 
The champion of a hero-band, ; Anda rider lying where he fell. 
earn: pean mre | ‘Ere the smoke hath melted in airabove, 
Anda haughty front and a ready hand. lea Or an pile ose ip in where the hoot 
.There cometh a crash, and a cry of need, | The true heart beateth its last for its love, 
A puff of smoke—and no more to tell, And the soul is gone home to God’ 
\HE moment was one of intense anxiety and terror. Con- 
cealed by the leaves of the old beech, every leap of the 
frantic bloodhound threatened to disclose the listener’s hid- 
ing-place. The Earls of Rothes and Argyle, with drawn 
swords and bent brows, looked high and low for the cause of 
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the dog’s fury. Besides the dread of a violent death, all the 
more terrible at this his first hour of escape from captivity, 
Maxwell now felt that on him depended the liberty of his 
Queen; more than this, the life and honour of the woman he still 
so dearly loved. To do him justice he would willingly have died 
on the spot to be able to advertise his Sovereign of her danger. 

For an instant the desperate expedient darted through his 
mind of leaping down on Argyle’s upturned face, wresting the 
sword from his grasp, and thus armed doing battle with Moray 
and Rothes ; but, even then, he reflected, how surely the former, 
who was never surprised or at a loss, would run to the castle for 
assistance. If retaken, Walter shuddered to think, not of his 
own fate, but of Mary Carmichael’s capture on the morrow. 

Nevertheless there seemed nothing else for it ; he had even 
collected his breath, and nerved his muscles for the spring, 
when a trumpet sounded in the castle, and a puff of lurid 
smoke swept across the faces of the three noblemen, who were 
searching about with eager looks and bare blades, encouraging 
‘ Hubert’ the while with voice and gesture. 

Again the smoke came rolling in a dun-coloured volume 
against the clear sky, and the bloodhound, his attention dis- 
tracted by the new catastrophe, or his powers of scent dulled 
by the smell of fire, ceased to leap at the old tree, and lower- 
ing his stern, began to howl in abject terror and dismay. 

Rothes could not forbear laughing, though he coughed and 
swore at the same time. 

“Tis the alarm !’ said he, as the trumpet again rang out in 
the castle-yard. ‘Faith, Moray, I cannot but think they are 
burning the old house about our heads. Gentlemen both, I 
counted not to give ye so warm a reception as this !’ 

Nothing escaped Moray’s quick eye. While they hurried 
back towards the building, he observed the smoke and flames 
issuing from the turret Maxwell had so recently quitted. 

‘The wind is favourable,’ said the earl, as another cloud 
rolled over them, ‘and you need not fear for more than the 
prison tower ; for the sake of humanity, I trust, my lord, that 
it may be empty !’ 

Rothes did not answer ; truth to say, he had quite forgotten 
Walter Maxwell, and even had he remembered him, would 
have thought the life of one poor prisoner mattered but little 
at such a time, The three noblemen addressed themselves te 
the task of quenching the fire with characteristic energy. 
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Backed by the exertions of Rothes’ disciplined followers, they 
soon succeeded in subduing the flames, and, ere nightfall, 
Leslie House had resumed its usual appearance of security, 
having suffered but little damage save the scorching of its 
outer wall. Poor old Ralph, however, was found dead in the 
dungeon, probably stifled by the smoke. But it is not with 
the inmates of Leslie that we have now to do. 

As may be imagined, directly the coast was clear, Maxwell 
lost no time in slipping out of the tree. With a fervent 
thanksgiving in his heart, he dropped upon the sward, and 
ran as hard as his legs could carry him in the direction of the 
open country. Yet, even now, his situation was one of no 
ordimary hazard and embarrassment. He was unarmed ; he 
was in an enemy’s country; he might meet, at any moment, 
with retainers of Lord Rothes, who would recognise him at 
once for an escaped prisoner. Moreover, he was weaker than 
ordinary, from his long confinement, and, even had it been 
otherwise, he could not expect to reach Perth on foot in time 
to warn the Queen of the plot laid against her person; and 
how was he to procure.a horse? Cogitating these matters 
with considerable anxiety, he hurried on nevertheless, and 
was dismayed to find limbs and breath failing him as he ran. 

To add to his discomfiture he heard footsteps approaching 
rapidly from behind. Turning his head, he espied the country- 
man whom he had already observed in the garden, nearing him 
with every stride. Maxwell would have given ten years of his 
life ungrudgingly to have had as many inches of steel in his belt. 

“Od sake, man, ye can run as weel as fight!’ exclaimed a 
familiar voice close to him, as the fugitive slackened speed to 
collect his strength for the desperate struggle he anticipated. 
‘Keep wast, hinny! keep wast! down yon burnie-side. I 
can hear ‘‘ Wanton Willie” nickerin’ at us the noo!’ 

Though they still kept on at a rapid pace, between running 
and walking, Maxwell’s hand was fast locked in that of ‘ Dick.~ 
o’-the-Cleugh,’ whilst the borderer, pointing to a neighbouring 
brake in which a confederate, with two led horses, was con- 
cealed, in a tone of suppressed triumph assured his friend 
that he was safe. 

It took but little time to mount ‘Wanton Willie,’ the 
redoubtable bay that Dick affirmed was the pride of his lord’s 
stable, and less to inform the borderer of the plot against Her 
Majesty, and the necessity for reaching Perth with the utmost 
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speed they could command. As they swung along at a hand- 
galop, Dick, with many a smothered laugh and quaint allusion, 
for he looked on the whole performance, from first to last, as 
an unparalleled jest, detailed to his companion the measures 
he had adopted to effect his delivery. 

Translated from his own vernacular, the borderer’s account 
was as follows :—After his interview with the Queen and her 
ladies in Edinburgh, he had ridden on to Leslie with the inten- 
tion of rescuing Walter with the strong hand; but on arriving 
in Fife he found that country in so alarmed a state, and Leslie 
House itself so securely watched and strongly garrisoned, that 
such a project was utterly impracticable. His predatory habits 
had taught Dick, long ago, that where force was useless, resort 
must be had to stratagem, and he set about his task with all 
the quiet energy of his character and the craft of his profession. 

In the first place it was necessary to diminish his retinue, 
in order to avoid suspicion. ‘ Lang Willie’ and ‘ Jock-o’-the- 
_ Hope’ accordingly were despatched back to Hermitage, leav 
ing one of their horses for the use of the prisoner, and Ralph 
Armstrong, a sedate and cautious old jackman, remained at a 
considerable distance from Leslie with the three horses, 
which he kept well exercised, and fit for a trial of speed and 
endurance at any moment. 

Dick then disguising himself like a countryman, applied 
for a day’s work or two in the gardens and pleasure-grounds 
of Leslie, and ere long his great strength and inexhaustible 
good-humour so won upon the gardener, that he was installed 
as a regular labourer about the place. Here he soon made him- 
self acquainted with the passages and entrances of the strong 
hold, more especially with the geography of the dungeon tower 
Nevertheless, study it as he would, he could find no means 
of communicating with the captive, much less of liberating 
him from thraldom. A thick iron door between massive stone 
walls is no ineffectual barrier, if only it be kept locked. 

Turning matters over and over in his own mind, while he 
worked away in the flower-garden, Dick had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the shortest method would be to set the whole place 
_ on fire, seize his keys, after braining old Ralph the jailer in the 
- confusion, and thus make his escape with the prisoner through 
the flames. To his great relief he had long since ascertained, 
amidst the gossip of the servants, that Maxwell was still alive. 

-It was necessary, however. to choose a judicious moment 
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for this exploit, and Dick, understanding that the Lord Rothes 
and a large force were to move on the Sabbath from Leslie, 
had selected that day, when the house would be less strictly 
guarded than usual, for his undertaking. His plan was to 
fire the place about the hour of curfew, when the retainers 
were sauntering abroad in the summer evening, and were less 
easily collected than at any other hour; but as our borderer 
was a man of great rapidity in action, and kept himself ready 
at any moment to take an advantage, Armstrong had strict 
directions whenever, by day or night, he should see a wreath 
of smoke or ared glare above the old beeches, that instant 
the horses should be brought to a certain secluded coppice 
within half a mile of the castle. 

Thus our friend laid his plans, and with equal judgment 
disposed his combustibles, straw by straw, as it were, and 
faggot by faggot, even as the bird of the air builds her nest, 
with secrecy and perseverance. Everything was ready, and 
the borderer went about his work in the garden, as he said ta 
himself, ‘with a clear conscience.’ On this very afternoon, 
when Maxwell made his unaided escape from confinement, 
Dick had just returned from attending the three noblemen to 
their game at bowls—the very game which Maxwell had re- 
marked unfinished as he crossed the green. It was with no 
small surprise that he saw the prisoner escaping across the 
garden which was his own peculiar charge. 

The borderer was somewhat disconcerted ; nevertheless, he 
reflected for a°moment. ‘If, thought he, ‘Mr Maxwell can 
surmount the outer wall he will but light down plump 
amongst the three earls who are walking in the avenue 
beyond ; if he remain concealed here in the garden, he is sure 
to be missed when old Ralph visits the prison, discovered, 
and retaken; nay, if Rothes be the least out of humour, pro- 
bably put to death. The faggots are all laid: I have a flint 
and steel in my belt ; I had best set fire to the place at once, 
and have done with it.’ 

Moreover, Dick was not very sure on his own account that 
he might not be himself suspected. In getting the bowls 
ready for the three noblemen, Moray’s piercing glance had 
not failed to detect a face he seemed to recognise. With a 
brief effort of memory the Earl recalled that thrust on the 
causeway of Edinburgh from mad Arran’s blade, and the inter- 
position of Earl Bothwell’s henchman, which saved his own life, 
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‘Good fellow,’ said he, as Dick raised his face from setting 
‘the jack’ in its place, ‘I have seen you before; I owe you 
a cebt for saving my life a while ago, during a brawl in the 
High Street.’ 

Argyle and Rothes were at the other end of the green, 
poising their bowls to begin; Dick answered hastily, and in 
a whisper—‘I’ve been in trouble on the border; I’m in 
trouble yet ; but I’m no kent in Fife. Your honour can best 
pay it by no lettin’ on* that ye’ve ever seen me before!’ 

Moray was a good-natured man enough; he nodded an 
understanding, and puta piece of gold in the gardener’s hand; 
but, nevertheless, Dick felt none the more sanguine, after this 
recognition, for the success of his enterprise. 

No sooner, however, had he seen Maxwell swing himself 
into the old beech tree, a gymnastic feat which called forth 
his warmest approval, than he hastened back to put his long- 
laid scheme in practice, with what success we have already 
learned ; for the bloodhound’s sagacity must unquestionably 
have led to a discovery of the fugitive, had it not been for 
the diversion occasioned by the fire. 

‘ An’ noo,’ said the borderer, with a sad, wistful expression 
on his honest face, very different from the roguish humour 
with which he had narrated the detail of his adventure,—‘ an’ 
noo, I’m easy in my mind, whichever way the bowl may rin. 
I’ve paid my debt, Maister Maxwell, ye ken; I’m thinking 
it ll no be lang or I get my quittance.’ 

Maxwell was somewhat puzzled ; he could not quite fathom 
the meaning of his honest friend. Alas! ere a few hours 
were past he understood it but too well. 

Time of course was the chief object with the three cava- 
liers ; it was indispensable to arrive in Perth at as early an 
hour as possible, so as to warn the Queen of her danger, and 
to raise the country for the punishment of her foes. The 
party however were right well mounted; Dick had not 
selected the worst of Bothwell’s horses for an expedition in 
which speed was so likely to be an essential element of suc- 
cess ; and ‘ Wanton Willie,’ once the property of Lord Scrope 
himself, and stolen from the English warden by a series of 
_ stratagems, remarkable alike for ingenuity and audacity, was 
an animal of extraordinary power, metal, and endurance. 

It was no ordinary sensation of delight that Maxwell ex- 

* “Tettin’ on,” Scottice for disclosing a secret. 
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perienced as he swept through the evening air borne onwards 
by the long untiring stride of the powerful bay stallion. It was 
like grasping the hand of an old friend to stroke and smooth 
that swelling crest as ‘ Wanton Willie’ tossed his head and 
snorted, champing the bit and snatching playfully at the rein. 

He had always loved a good horse well. Now with the 
fate of a kingdom dependent on his speed, he could not prize 
too highly the merits of his charger. Also Maxwell’s heart 
was even yet sore and empty; it was soothing to rely on the 
honest fidelity of a brute. How many men are there who 
lavish on horse and hound the affections that were hoarded, 
it may be, long ago, elsewhere ; given unreservedly, accepted 
with glee, and returned aftera while to the dejected owner 
with the sap dried up, the core extracted, and the virtue 
gone! So he learns to content himself perforce with that 
which is real and substantial, at least as far as it goes; learns 
to thrill at the note of a hound, forget the past in the glow- 
ing excitement of a gallop; and the well-judging world opines 
that he has a grovelling soul which soars not above the 
stables and the kerinel, and is fit for no better things. 

The moon was coming up from the horizon, and still the 
three rode swiftly and steadily on. They were many miles 
from Leslie now, but, alas! they were not yet clear of 
Leslie’s influence. At a small hamlet where they stopped to 
water and refresh their horses, Maxwell was recognised ere 
he touched the ground by a scion of the house of Rothes, 
even then on the march with a party of horse to join his kins- 
man’s forces at the Paren-Well. 

David Leslie started with surprise as the bay was pulled up 
at the stone trough before the village inn, but the young sol- 
dier was prompt in action and saw at a glance he had but 
three men to deal with, and one of those unarmed. His own 
retainers were numerous and on the spot. 

‘Walter Maxwell!’ he exclaimed, seizing ‘ Wanton Willie’ 
at the same instant by the bridle, ‘ you are my prisoner! Ho! 
a Leslie! a Leslie! to the rescue!’ 

His men came pouring out at the well-known cry. Stout 
troopers all of them, and armed besides to the teeth. There 
was nothing for it but a quick and determined resistance. 

Dick spurred his horse without hesitation against the assail- 
ant on foot, dealing him at the same moment a heavy buffet 
with his gauntleted hand, for he had no time to draw his 
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sword. Armstrong protected Maxwell’s other flank. There 
were several fierce oaths, a pistol-shot, a smothered groan, 
much trampling of hoofs, a plunge or two, and Maxwell found 
himself again careering along between his two defenders over 
the open plain at a pace that set pursuit at defiance. 

‘Well out of that, Dick!’ said he cheerily, as they pulled 
their horses at last into a trot, and listened for the enemy who 
came not. ‘ Well out of that! we’ll win- the race and be 
home now before midnight, I expect. These are rare stuff, 
these Border nags of yours; it’s no wonder men should be 
tempted to steal such cattle as we are riding to-night !’ 

But Dick answered nothing, only he seemed to hold his horse 
in a rigid immovable grasp, and the three broke into a gallop 
even swifter than before. The moon was up now, riding clear 
and high in the mid-heaven. Was it only her light that made 
the borderer’s face so pale? Dick spoke at last in a thick, hoarse 

voice, and the others pulled up simultaneously as he did so, 
— £JT’ll light doun, I’m thinkin,’ said he. ‘Ride you on, 
Maister Maxwell! I’ll just bide where I am awee. It’s a 
kin’ o’ dwam*-like that’s come over me.’ 

He dismounted while he spoke. He was scarce clear of 
the saddle ere he staggered and fell heavily to the ground. 
Armstrong unbuckled his corslet and opened the buff jerkin 
beneath. It was light enough for Maxwell to see the little 
round mark that soldiers know so well. Large drops were 
standing on the borderer’s forehead, and his lips were turning 
white. Maxwell took his hand, and the dying man smiled a 
feeble, ghastly smile, as he returned the grasp. 

‘T’ll no win back to Liddesdale,’ said he, faintly. ‘I’ll no 
get the length o’ Perth the nicht. 17ll be meat for the corbies + 
the morn. Gude speed ye, my canny lad! Pit yer foot intill 
the stirrup again. A Queen’s errans munna stan’ still for the 
like o’ me!’ 

Maxwell’s tears fell thick and fast. While Armstrong held 

the horses, he propped the borderer’s head upon his knee, and 
whispered a few broken words, he knew not what, of grief and 
hope, that seemed a mockery even then. 
The mossy turf on which they rested was not more clammy 
- than the pale forehead in its damps of death; he was bleed- 
ing inwardly, and every breath he drew exhausted more aad 
more the shallow stream of vitality that was left. 


* Dwam—a swoon. + Corbies—crows. 
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‘ Ride you on,’ he whispered, ‘ ride you on! leave Ralph 
wi’ me, I’ll no keep him lang. Yell win to the Court the 
morn, lad, an’ ye’ll see bonny Mistress Seton, an’ yell tell 
her frae me s 

He was getting very weak now ; twice or thrice he strove 
to speak, but no sound came. Maxwell bent over him, and 
held his breath to catch the sacred accents of the dying man. 

He raised himself a little with an effort, and his voice was 
stronger now. 

‘Tell her,’ said he, ‘ that if ever she can win to Liddesdale, 
she maun walk afoot through the bonny glens, and hearken 
to the lilt of the lavrock, an’ pw’ a sprig o’ the red heather, 
just to mind her o’ “ Dick-o’-the-Cleugh”—rough, rantin’ 
Dick, that wadna ha’ evened himself to kiss the very ground 
beneath her feet. Eh! lad, an’ she hadna been a born leddy, 
I wad hae lo’ed yon lassie weel !’ 

Then Dick’s head sank lower and lower ; nor, although he 
lived for a short space afterwards, was he heard to speak again. 
Maxwell was forced to leave him, however loth, in charge of his 
comrade ; his own duty would admit of no delay. Sadly and 
slowly he mounted ‘ Wanton Willie’ once more ; sadly and 
slowly he loitered away at a foot’s pace, turning his head often 
to gaze wistfully back where Ralph Armstrong was stooping 
in the moonlight over the long prostrate figure of the henchman. 
At last he saw Ralph lay the head gently down upon the sward, 
and walk a few paces away. ‘Then he knew that it was over, 
and galloped on towards Perth with wet eyes and a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


‘For though hersmiles were sad and faint, | Exulting every grief to share, 


And though her voice was low, And every task fulfil; 
She never murmured a complaint, Giving all, forgiving all, 
Nor hinted at her woe, Fond and faithful still. 
Nor harboured in her gentle breast 5 
The lightest thought of ill ; ‘And when upon that patient brow 


The storm had broke at last, 
And all her pride was shatter’d now, 
And all her power was past, 


Giving all, forgiving all, 
Pure and perfect still, 


‘ Confiding when the world was hard, She meekly kissed the hand that smote, 
And kind when it was cold, And yielded to its will; 

What wealth of Love was stored and barred} Giving all, forgiving all, 
Within that Heart of Gold! True and tender still.’ 


z APPY’S the wooing that’s not long of doing,’ says a 

hopeful Scottish proverb. ‘ Marry in haste, and re 
pent at leisure,’ is a wholesome English warning, that may be 
considered the converse of the above. 
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*Some, by construction, deem these words misplaced, 
At leisure marry, and repent in haste,’ 
quoth Congreve, or one of the old dramatists, We may take our 
choice of maxims on the important topic of wedlock, satisfied 
that, ponder on it as we may, it is a matter in which blind for- 
tune concerns herself more than in any other of our human 
affairs. Yes, ‘your marriage goes by destiny,’ no doubt, and 
sometimes the fates draw you off nectar, and sometimes whole- 
some bitters, and sometimes weak, insipid, flat, and stale small 
beer. Under any circumstances it is better not to pull a wry face 
at the draught. Ifthe fairest woman the earth ever saw could not 
make sure of conjugal happiness, who has a right to complain ? 

Darnley was now Duke of Albany—the handsomest Duke in 
Christendom—and on the evening before her nuptials his affi- 
anced bride had somewhat prematurely caused him to be pro- 
claimed King of Scotland. Two religions had prepared to conse- 
crate the tie; the Pope’s dispensation, inasmuch as the lovers 
were blood relations, had been obtained from Rome, and the 
banns by which, according to the Reformed Persuasion ‘ Harry 
Duke of Albany and Earl of Ross should be united to Mary, by 
the grace of God, Queen of Scots, and Sovereign of the Realm,’ 
had been proclaimed in the Parish Church of the Canongate. 

The Queen had escaped the plot laid against her by her 
enemies at Leslie House, and, it is needless to say, how royal 
favour and ladies’ smiles were showered upon the daring rider 
who foundered ‘ Wanton Willie’ for ever by the speed with 
which he brought his timely intelligence to Perth, a speed 
that enabled the Queen to sweep down to her capital with a 
strong, well-mounted escort, in advance of all the preparations 
made for her capture. She had quelled an insurrection at St 
Leonard’s Craigs since then ; she had strengthened her party 
by all the means at her disposal, and even striven hard to 
listen without anger to the illtimed remonstrances of Eliza- 
beth, forwarded through Randolph, who, somewhat to his 
dismay, and much to his disgust, found his importance wan- 
ing, hour by hour, at the Scottish Court. 

Everything a woman could do by persuasion, by policy, by 
forbearance, by her own intrinsic fascination, Mary had done 
to attain, if possible, a few months or even weeks of repose 
- for the enjoyment of the present ; happy, as she fancied her- 
self, in her love, and willing to be at peace with all the world. 

And while the young Queen looked about her for friends 
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and partisans in every direction, was it likely that she would 
forget her stout champion on the border, the warlike Earl of 
Bothwell? It may be that she had long sought an excuse to 
pardon him ; it may be that, like the rest of her sex, though 
prone to commit it in haste, her heart smote her sore, after 
awhile, for an act of injustice. She recalled him, she forgave 
him, she brought him back to her dangerous presence, and 
the flame that was consuming this wild and tameless heart, 
only burned all the fiercer that he must stifle it for awhile. 

Moray kept aloof from the sister whom he had deceived, 
and the Queen against whom he had conspired. Accustomed 
as Mary had been for so long to depend upon her brother 
whenever she needed counsel or assistance, no doubt she felt 
his estrangement very keenly ; but even Moray, notwithstand- 
ing all his offences, she would have received once more with 
open arms, had he abjured his devotion to the interests of the 
astute Elizabeth, and returned to hisnatural duty andallegiance. 

The fairest daughter of the Stuarts was always, alas ! more 
of the woman than the Queen. Had she been less frank, less 
trusting, less kindly, less affectionate, above all, less beautiful, 
the crown of Scotland ‘would have sat more firm upon her 
head, the head itself would not at last have been severed by 
the cruel axe at Fotheringay. 

But that dainty head never looked more nobly than to-day. 
With the glory of love and happiness shining round it ; with 
the royal diadem resting on the white and gentle brow; with 
the soft rich-hair gathered into such a coronet of splendour as 
no other princess, as no other woman in Europe, could boast ; 
with a majestic form set of by the sweeping robes of black in 
which, asa royal widow, etiquette bade her approach the altar; 
above all with the atmosphere of beauty that surrounded Mary 
as with a charm, Old Thomas the Rhymer had never such a 
vision of the Fairy Queen herself as burst upon the sight of 
loyal Lennox and devoted Athol, when she emerged from her 
chamber and suffered them to conduct her to the Chapel Royal 
of Holyrood, at six of the clock on the summer Sabbath morning 
that smiled with such well-omened brilliancy upon the bride. 

Could black fate be hovering over that gay and sparkling 
throng, marking them out, as it were, one by one, for her 
future shafts? There they stood—so many of them ; the 
brave, the beautiful, the loyal, the gentle and the true, glow- 
ing in youth and health, towering in the pride of manhood 
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and the pride.of place ; radiant in silks and velvets, blazing 
with gold and gems ; and the red mark scored in the book of 
destiny against two out of every three illustrious names, and 
the little cloud, though still below the horizon, yet waiting 
none the less surely to break in fatal tempest over the proud 
unconscious brows, and shatter the guilty and the innocent in 
one indiscriminate ruin to the dust. 

Even crook-backed Riccio could not forbear an exultant 
song of rejoicing when the ceremony was concluded, that gave 
his indulgent mistress to the handsome, petulant boy she had 
chosen for her lord. 

‘Glory to God!’ exclaimed the secretary, in his deep, rich 
tones, as the rites were finished with a burst of chanted 
thanksgiving. How long was it ere those same lips, writhing 
in their death-pang, were gasping for mercy in hoarse, gurgling 
whispers choked in blood? In the meantime, the Queen is 
conducted back from the Chapel to the Palace, and the cere- 
mony takes place of unrobing Her Majesty, who is now no 
longer a widow, but a bride, with all the established jests and 
noisy glee such an occasion is calculated to call forth. 

First Darnley takes out a pin, then Athol, then Lennox, then 
each of the gentlemen of the household as he can approach 
the royal person, while her ladies like a guard of Amazons 
close round her more and more as the spoliation proceeds. 
The process, as is natural, soon degenerates into something 
like a romp, and Walter Maxwell, with a heavy heart, finds 
himself, to his own dismay, mixed up with such merry fooleries. 

While Her Majesty proceeds with a few of her tiring- 
women into another chamber, whence she will presently re- 
appear in dazzling apparel suited to the occasion, we will re- 
turn to the humbler personages of the scene, who may now, like 
the supernumeraries in a theatre, come up to the foot-lights 
and display their antics, whilst their betters are off the stage. 

To begin with the Maries, whom we have too much ne- 
glected whilst taken up with ruder and less engaging natures, 

Those young ladies, by the very act to which they have 
even now been lending their assistance, have become freed 
from their self-imposed obligations of celibacy, and might 
marry, if it so pleased them, one and all to-morrow. To the 
’ philosopher who fancies he understands the nature of the sex, it 
will not appear surprising that at this juncture none of. them 
should show the slightest disposition for entering that holy 
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state, from which it has hitherto been considered such an 
extreme hardship they should be debarred. Hilarious, as it 
was their duty to appear during the performance of Her 
Majesty’s nuptials—hilarious, of course, be it understood, 
with the proper admixture of tears—for ladies esteem a wed- 
ding to be essentially an April performance of showers and 
sunshine—yet no sooner was the principal excitement over, 
no sooner were the four young beauties released from their 
respective attitudes of attention, and at liberty to receive the 
compliments and reply to the bantering congratulations of 
the courtiers, than a cloud seemed to come over each of them, 
and they looked far less inclined to laugh than to cry. 

Mary Beton, perhaps, kept her spirits up with more deter- 
mination and a greater show of indifference than either of her 
sisters in sorrow ; nevertheless, Mary Beton, while she cer- 
tainly enjoyed an advantage over the others, was in an uncom- 
fortable state of uncertainty and transition. 

Although itis doubtless a wise and wholesome precaution fora 
lady to have two strings to her bow, yet the instrument is apt 
to get somewhat warped and out of order in the process of taking 
off the old and fitting on the new. There is something softening 
as well as soothing in the attentions of the recent capture, and 
they remind us rather touchingly at times of those other looks 
and tones which made such fools of us not so long ago, We 
cannot do the same things, say the same words, go through the 
same exercises (and in truth there is, we believe, but little 
variety in the‘drill by which the human heart is disciplined), 
without experiencing very much the same kind of sensations 
as heretofore, and it is not always easy to distinguish between 
the old feelings and the new. The former come over us with 
an overwhelming rush when we least expect them, and our only 
chance is to credit the fresh account with as much of the balance 
as we can. That same tenant-right is a very difficult matter to 
get rid of when once it has been firmly established in the breast. 

Mary Beton had broken with her old lover for good and 
all. She had convicted him of treason to her Queen ; and 
although this offence she might possibly have forgiven, 
she had found him out in treachery to herself. It is needless 
to say that she would have nothing more to do with Ran- 
dolph, and was prepared to listen with no unwilling ear to 
the suit of Alexander Ogilvy. But the latter was distant and 
offended still, He had not forgotten certain rebuffs. certain 
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black looks and cold answers, that had piqued and irritated 
him long ago. He loved her indeed very dearly, therefore he 
did not mean to hold out for any great length of time, but still 
it was his turn now, and he could not be expected to forego his 
share of advantage in the merciless game. It is an old saying 
that ‘many a heart is caught on the rebound,’ and perhaps 
he was sure of his prey, and content to wait a little and enjoy 
the excitement of the capture. 

Proud Mistress Beton, too, had become far more docile and 
womanly of late. Pained and humbled by the treatment she 
had experienced from Randolph, it would have been inexpres- 
sibly soothing and delightfui to encourage and return an attach- 
ment she could trust, and on which she could lean, so to speak, 
without fear of mortification. Great liberties are sometimes 
taken, great risks run, in these affairs. Tempers that are im- 
perturbable on all other topics, blaze up with reckless violence 
against the nearest and dearest. When the wild bird has ruffled 
her plumes in anger, and broken her jesses in pique. the observ- 
ant fowler, who watches his opportunity, finds every facility 
afforded for his lure. There is no time at which the human 
heart is so susceptible to kindness as when writhing under a 
sense of injustice and ill-treatment which it has not deserved. 

So Mary Beton was less haughty, less overbearing, and 
consequently looked ten times lovelier than usual on her mis- 
tress’s wedding-day. 

She stands now nearest the door, waiting for the Queen, 
and whispers gently and lovingly to Mary Seton, who seems 
to cling to her senior as to an elder sister, and whose fair face 
has of late assumed a sad and thoughtful expression very 
different from that which it used to wear. 

The arch looks are downcast now, and the merry voice is 
hushed and low. The girl is not unhappy, only grave and 
saddened perhaps a little by her experiences. She has bid 
Walter tell her over and over again how poor Dick Rutherford 
laid him down to die in the moonlight and spoke of her—of 
her, the vain, frivolous girl !—with the last breath he ever 
drew. What had she done to win so entirely the devotion of 
that great honest heart? Had she suspected it? Had she 
- triumphed in it? Had she prized it? Ah! never so much 
‘as now, when all the wishing in the world would fail to bring 
the trusting kindly nature back to her feet. 

She was a noble damsel, and Dick but the mere retainer 

2A 
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of a warlike lord, ranking scarce above a man-at-arms, And 
yet it was something, surely, to have been so loved by any 
one human heart: to have taken everything and given no- 
thing in return. She could weep now to think that never— 
never would she be able to make him amends. 

Ay, he was a man that was brave and strong and single- 
minded, daring, patient, resolute, fearing nothing under hea- 
ven, humble and child-like only with her. How often might 
she unwittingly have wrung the gentle, uncomplaining heart ; 
how often purposely, just to essay and feel her power! She 
could hate herself to think of a hundred trifles now! Ah! 
too late—too late! He was gone where neither foeman’s 
lance nor lady’s look could reach ; where cold words and bare 
steel were alike powerless to wound. Gone—gone altogether, 
and she would never see him more. 

It seemed to Mary Seton, as she stood there and looked at 
her comrades, that she alone would fulfil that vow of celibacy 
from which to-day’s festival had enfranchised the Queen’s 
Maries. Where could she expect to find hereafter such an 
affection as she had neglected and lost? No; henceforth she 
would devote herself leart and hand to the service of her mis- 
tress ; cling to the Queen through rain and shine, calm and 
storm, good and evil. If prosperity blessed her dear mistress, 
she would rejoice ; if adversity frowned, she would console her ; 
if danger or calamity came, she would share it. Let the others 
marry, an’ they must ; for her, she would beiong to her Queen ! 
And nobly, in after years, Mary Seton redeemed her vow. 

But there was one of the maids-of-honour whose wedding 
was indeed to succeed Her Majesty’s, who looked forward 
to its arrival with more than maidenly longing ; who hoped 
for it, and relied on it with more than a woman’s trust. 
Mary Hamilton, with her pale face and wasted form, had 
continued her service with the Queen, silent and uncomplain- 
ing, never unbosoming herself to her companions, not even 
confiding her sorrows to her mistress until now. To-morrow 
she would be free ; to-morrow would be the day of her espou- 
sals, and the poor weary head would lay itself to rest, the 
poor sore heart find comfort and relief at last. It was for 
this she had been waiting so patiently, for this she had borne 
her burden so uncomplainingly. To-morrow she would be- 
come the Bride of Heaven, and the veil she would then put 
on must never be taken off again this side the grave ! | 
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In her cell (so her religion taught her, hopeful even in 
death), in her cell she could pray for the soul of him she had 
loved so fondly ; could believe, when his fiery sufferings and 
her own prayers and tears had obliterated his crimes, she 
would meet him, never again to part, on the shining hills be- 
yond the dark shadowy valley that she feared no whit, nay, 
that she only longed to tread. 

Mary Hamilton took the vows on the day subsequent to 
the Queen’s marriage, at the bright midsummer season, when 
the blooming world should have looked fairest and most cap- 
tivating to her who turned her back upon it so willingly for 
evermore. During a twelvemonth, so the Romish Church 
enforced, she must make trial of her new profession, and at 
the expiration of that period, should she continue in the same 
mind, the novice was to become a nun. 

There is little doubt she would have fulfilled her intention 
had the occasion ever arrived. 

It was an early harvest that year in Scotland, but ere the 
barley was white, Mary Hamilton had done with nuns and 
nunneries, vows and ceremonies, withered hopes and mortal 
sorrows, and had gone to that place where the weary heart 
can alone find the rest it had so longed for at last. 

There is but one more of the Maries with whom we have to do: 
Mistress Carmichael must speak for herself in another chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘For love will wear through shine and Still daring more when fearing most, 
shower, In very weakness strong. 
And love can bear to bid its time; ‘Though bruised and sore, it never dies, 
Unwearied at the vesper hour, Though faint and weary, standing 
As when the matins chime. fast; 2 


‘ And love can strive against a host, It never fails, and thus the prize 
Can watch and wait and suffer long ; Is won by love at last,’ 


ERHAPS of the four young ladies who had thus devoted 
themselves to the service of the Queen, Mary Car- 
michael was the least changed in demeanour and outward 
appearance at the auspicious period which gave them their free- 
dom, and entitled them to assume that temporary dominion 
over the other sex which is a woman’s birthright. She was 
still beautiful as ever; her sorrows, if she had any, did not 
veil an atom of brilliancy in her eye, or take a shade of 
colour from her cheek; her figure was no less rounded and 
symmetrical in its full flowing lines, her step no less firm and 
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haughty, her manner, if anything, colder and more self-reliant. 
If there was any change observable in Mary Carmichael, it 
was that she seemed to become harder, prouder, less sym- 
pathising and less womanly day by day. 

On some natures anxiety and distress produce a bracing, 
and as it were a petrifying effect; they will not have it 
thought that they can be affected by such morbid influences 
as the feelings. There are women of ice and women of fire, 
women of wax and-women of marble. It is possible that, if 
the truth were known, these strong beauties suffer as much ag 
their more impressionable sisters, and yet the proud face 
never falls, the hard eyes never soften. Try her with words 
that ought to stab, each of-them, to the quick; if she winces 
you never know it, for the white bosom heaves no higher, the 
colour neither fades nor deepens on the fair, provoking cheek. 
It is maddening to the assailant ; perhaps also the one at- 
tacked is not quite so comfortable as she looks ; perhaps if you 
were to alter your tactics, to change your mood, and take up 
the cool, indifferent line yourself, she might be goaded out of 
this unnatural calm into a tempest that, if it did break out, 
would probably be very terrible. It is better not to try. 
‘Touch not the cat but a glove,’ says the motto of a noble 
Scottish family ; ‘ Never drive a woman into a corner,’ is the 
maxim of every philosopher who would escape scaithless 
from those contests in which the rougher and honester nature 
is almost sure to come by the worst. 

Walter Maxwell was not the man to persevere in a wooing 
that he once had reason to believe was unwelcome ; he, too, 
could hide a warm, loving heart, under a grave, impenetrable 
brow—could bear the pain of seeing the idol of his fancy 
day by day more and more estranged, yet never wince 
nor writhe under the torture, far less upbraid or com- 
plain. For weeks he had been habitually in her society, him- 
self the hero of the hour, the man whom the Queen favoured 
as her deliverer, whom lords and ladies greeted as her 
champion, yet never hazarded a word nor look that could lead 
Mary Carmichael to believe he still cared for her, far less 
sought an interview, as doubtless she often hoped he would, 
that should bring about reproaches, tears, a quarrel, an ex- 
planation, and a reconciliation. 

These two proud dispositions were like the parallel lines 
which, similar in all their properties, are for that reason 
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incapable of meeting. How the woman’s heart swelled and 
ached when she watched him always so calm, so courteous, sc 
impassible, so indifferent ; how she longed for him to be rude, 
fierce, angry, even unjust and unreasonable ! she would rather 
he had struck her than thus passed her by with that studiously 
gentle manner, that hateful iron smile. Oh! it was hard to 
bear—hard to bear; and yet she must bear it, and none must 
know her weakness or her sufferings. 

And he, too, longing only to forgive everything in which he 
felt himself aggrieved, believing he could be quite content 
now if they were but friends and nothing more, thirsting for 
one kind look from her eyes, one cordial word from her lips, 
felt bound perforce to treat her with the calm, courteous, 
defiant bearing of those who are enemies to the death. 

Ludicrous as it might have been to the bystanders, it was 
an uncomfortable state of things to the performers themselves 
in the little drama,—tragedy, comedy, farce, call it what you 
will, and your nomenclature will probably depend upon your 
time of life; lovers’ quarrels look so different as the decades 
roll by. An uncomfortable state of things, doubtless, and it 
might have gone on for a lifetime but for one of those acci- 
dents to which such sufferers are peculiarly susceptible. 

Accidents, like the fresh breeze that springs up on a sultry 
summer’s day. The heavens are dark and lowering, there is 
an oppressive weight in the atmosphere, the very birds sit 
hushed and sullen behind the motionless leaves, and the 
earth looks saddened and weary, mourning as if she had made 
up her mind that the sun was never toshineagain. Suddenly 
the breeze wakes up and comes laughing out of the west ; the 
clouds fly scattered before him, the young leaves flicker in the 
golden sunshine, the birds burst forth in those joyous strains 
which, to do them justice, they are ever ready to strike up on 
the slightest provocation, and the whole landscape shines and 
smiles and quivers in life and light once more. 

When the Queen emerged from her tiring-room in the 
magnificent apparel best befitting such a bride, another courtier, 
in addition to the party that had thronged the Chapel, entered 
the royal circle to tender his homage as in duty bound, and 
- congratulate Her Majesty on her nuptials. 

This new arrival was a tall, handsome man of middle age, 
perhaps a little past that delusive epoch, yet still bearing the 
traces of considerable beauty of feature, and distinguished for 
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peculiar fascination of manner and grace of bearing. He was 
dressed, too, with the utmost splendour, and obviously in the 
very latest fashion of the French Court. Several of the 
Queen’s immediate attendants seemed to know him well, and 
greeted him with a warm assumption of cordiality and interest, 
although in the outer circle, so to speak, inquiring glances 
were shot at the welcome stranger, and whispers of ‘Who is 
he? who is he?’ passed unanswered from mouth to mouth. 
It was chiefly among the younger courtiers and those whose 
rank did not entitle them to share the secret councils of Her 
Majesty that this curiosity was observed to manifest Hself. 
Two or three of the seniors accosted him with obviously sup- 
pressed warmth and mirthful looks that denoted a world of in- 
telligence only known to themselves, but Mary Carmichael’s eyes 
rested on the distinguished stranger with an expression of the 
utmost love and confidence those very expressive eyes could con- 
vey. Had it not been for this, Maxwell might never have 
remarked the late addition to the royal circle, so absent was he 
and pre-occupied, truth to say, so utterly weary and sick at 
heart.. Watching, however, as he had accustomed himself to 
do, by stealth, the direction of his mistress’s glances, he could 
not but be aware of the stranger’s presence, and it needed no 
second look to satisfy him that this was the identical cavalier 
whom he had seen that starlight night in the Abbey-garden, 
whose face and figure he was not likely to forget should he 
live for a hundred years. On that memorable occasion he 
remembered to have experienced a vague and puzzling sensa- 
tion that he had met his rival before. To-day, in the Queen’s 
presence-chamber, it came back again ; but he was in no mood 
now to speculate on such random fancies and probabilities. 
No, in five seconds of time he had made up his mind to the 
worst, and had resolvedupon the line of conducthe should adopt. 
Of course it was all over at last. Never till this moment, 
when it crumbled and fell to ashes, had he been aware how 
much of hope there was mingled with his suspicions and his 
pique. Hope! the word itself seemed an absurdity now. 
Nevertheless, there is no such utter composure as a brave 
mind borrows from the total annihilation of all it has loved 
and cherished most. Men can have no anxieties when there is 
nothing left to lose, and even a coward will sometimes die grace- 
fully enough if there be an obvious impossibility of escape, 
The most accomplished gallant of the French Court could 
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not have moved through the circle of ladies that crowded the 
Queen’s ante-room with a more assured air than did Walter 
Maxwell ; the most consummate fop could not have shown 
less agitation than was betrayed in the few words he addressed 
then and there to Mistress Carmichael. 

‘We were old friends once,’ said he, ‘though now we 
seldom even speak. Shall I find you in the gallery before the 
banquet. I should like to be friends again once for all.’ 

He might have been criticising the pattern of her dress, so 
cold and quiet were his tones. The lady did not show quite 
so much self-command. She turned very pale, and her lip 
trembled so that she did not dare trust her voice ; but she 
bowed her head in the affirmative, and was glad to screen 
herself from observation meanwhile amongst the ample dresses 
of her companions. 

You see she had by no means made up her mind that all 
was over; perhaps, too, a horrible misgiving came across her 
that she might have driven him too far. 

While the rest of the household were preparing for the 
banquet, they had the gallery to themselves. Strange to say, 
the lady reached the trysting-place first. Though the colour 
deepened on her cheek when she heard his step, she never 
turned her head till he came close to her, and by that time 
she had recovered her self-command. They were standing on 
the very spot where she had dropped the roses long ago. If 
this coincidence occurred to her, be sure she did not think it 
worth while to mention it. 

He spoke first, very gravely and kindly, in the tone of a 
man who feels he has a reparation to make. 

‘Mistress Carmichael,’ said he, ‘I have treated you un- 
fairly and unlike a friend. I may have thought I had a 
right to be augry with you; now I know for certain that is 
all over. Iam no longer angry. I ask you to forgive me, 
and to shake hands before we part.’ 

She scarcely dared look at him, standing there tall and 
manly before her, with his kind eyes, and bold, frank brow. 
No fopling lover to be given up lightly and at a moment’s 
notice, forsooth? Over, was it? Perhaps she did not see it 
at all in that light! 

‘What do you mean?’ she gasped, trying hard not to 
tremble, nor to laugh, nor indeed to cry. 

Tam reconciled to it all, was his answer, ‘ because I see 
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you love him, and that you are happy. It is but a selfish 
affection that cannot rejoice in the welfare of its object. To- 
day,’ he added, with rather a sad smile, ‘the maiden’s vow is 
at an end. Never mind what follies may have once crossed 
my brain. Prove to me that you forgive them by confiding 
in me as if I was your brother.’ 

She looked up at him with a quick, searching glance. 

‘You mean you think I am going to be married?’ said she, 
‘and you are wishing me joy ?’ 

‘T am indeed,’ he replied, with another smile yet sadder 
than the last. ‘Somewhat awkwardly, I fear, yet none the 
less honestly for that. Listen! I shall never tell you so 
again. I loved you as dearly as it is pessible for man to love 
woman ; so dearly that even now I can rejoice that you are 
happy. I can give you up to one you love. I can ask you 
now at this moment, when everything is at an end between 
us except friendship, the purest and most loyal, to let me 
serve you all my life ; though it will be years before I shall 
have courage to look on your face again.’ 

The last sentence ,came out in spite of him. It spoke 
volumes to a woman’s perceptions. Perhaps she liked that 
involuntary confession of weakness better than all the strength 
and self-denial she had so admired a while ago. 

“You do really love me,’ said she, trembling indeed still, 
but pale no longer, ‘so well, that for my happiness you would 
give up everything, even myself ?’ 

‘Had it not been so,’ he answered, ‘do you think I should 
have been so angry with you for what I saw in the Abbey- 
garden? Well, he may claim you now before them all. 
God bless you and him/ Farewell! Will you not give me 
your hand once more for the last time ?’ 

She must have been a strangely unfeeling lady, Mistress 
Mary Carmichael, to resist such an appeal, and yet the tears 
were brimming in her eyes despite of a roguish, happy smile 
on her red lips. She withheld her hand, however. Perhaps 
she did not, wish to part quite so abruptly. 

‘You are generous,’ said she, between tears and laughter, 
‘and you used to be obedient—at least sometimes. Wilful 
always, you know, or I should not have had to chide you so 
often. Will you shake my—my future husband by the hand, 
and assure him of your good-will?’ 

He thought she might have spared him this, but he assented 
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cordially. What mattered it, a little suffering, more or less? 
At least it would put off the parting for a few minutes. 

‘Wait here an instant while I bring him!’ said she, and 
darted off, leaving Walter in that frame of mind which is best 
described by the metaphor of ‘not knowing whether he stood 
on his head or his heels.’ 

He had not long to wait, though in truth he kept no 
account of time. A light hurrying footstep trod the gallery 
once more, followed by a heavier and manlier stride. Max- 
well turned round to confront his lost love, closely followed 
by the individual she had promised to bring. 

*Tis strange how a vague, misty idea, that has puzzled us for 
long, will sometimes shine out on a sudden as clear as day. 
There was a frank, joyous expression on the stranger’s brow, 
a sparkle of excitement in his eye, that brought back to Max- 
well’s recollection for the first time where he had seen him be- 
fore the well-remembered night in the Abbey-garden. It was 
the same tall cavalier who had spurred his horse so gallantly into 
the skirmish near Hermitage, shouting his war-cry the while. 
It was a kinsman, then, whom she was going to marry after all. 

Mary Carmichael stood silent for an instant, looking from 
one to the other. Then she spoke out very quick, as if anxious 
to tell her story while she could. 

‘Farewell, Master Maxwell! farewell, if indeed you mean 
to leave us all at such short notice. You shall not go, how- 
ever without knowing my father, my dear father, who has 
never dared show himself openly in Scotland till to-day. 
And none of you ever found him out—not even you, with 
your sharp, suspicious eyes,’ here she began to laugh ; ‘and— 
and— Walter, if I have seemed unkind to you, I am sorry for 
it now,’ here she began to cry, ‘and I hope you will forgive 
me, and love my father as well as I do. My dear, dear 
father, who has got home safe at last !’ 

And then she flung herself on the paternal breast and hid 
her face there, laughing and crying together, in a strange, 
wild mood, very unlike the proud, self-reliant Mary Carmichael 
whose tears Walter had so often wished he had the power to 

call forth, if only for the pleasure of drying them ; but then 
these natures, like frozen streams melting in the sun, are proof 
against everything but the warmth of a great happiness. 

Sir Patrick Carmichael, for such was the name of Mary’s 
adventurous father, had probably some inkling of how matters 
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stood. Whether she had explained to him that she had a 
slight regard for this loyal servant of the Queen, or whether, as 
is more likely, she had confined herself to talking of him on all 
occasions, and constantly finding fault with him most unjustly 
rather than not mention his name, is matter for conjecture ; but 
Sir Patrick, grasping Maxwell warmly by the hand, assured him 
of his own good feelings towards him, and his sincere respect 
for so brave and devoted an adherent of their Sovereign. 

It was this latter quality that had won its way so tri- 
umphantly into Sir Patrick’s heart, A staunch Catholic 
himself, Walter Maxwell was probably the only Protestant 
in Scotland to whom he would have intrusted the happiness 
of his daughter, but the stout Queen’s-man was only bigoted 
in his loyalty, and he could have refused nothing to the man 
who saved Mary Stuart from the treachery of her intriguing 
brother, and the violence of her own subjects. 

He had himself been carrying on a secret correspondence 
with the Guises on the part of his Sovereign for years, a 
correspondence that involved continual disguises and many 
hair-breadth ’scapes from the emissaries of those unscrupulous 
statesmen, who would not have hesitated for an instant to 
take his life. Such an exploit as the attempt to rob Randolph 
of his dispatches was but an amusing interlude in a career like 
his, but it was seldom indeed Sir Patrick could enjoy a ride, 
either for sport or strife, in the society of his own countrymen. 

His daily existence was one of imminent peril, only warded 
off by constant vigilance and acuteness: his only pleasures, 
and even these were subservient to political purposes, the 
stolen visits to his daughter, which had so excited Maxwell’s 
jealousy and distrust. He was a bold, nay, a reckless man 
enough, but he loved that daughter in the corner of his fear- 
less heart better than anything on earth, except the cause of 
his Queen ; also, Sir Patrick was a person of delicacy and 
kind feeling withal, owning that sympathy for a love affair 
which those cannot but entertain who have themselves passed, 
more or less scorched, through the fire. 

So he left his daughter and Maxwell together in the gallery, 
and when they all met at the Queen’s table an hour after- 
wards, he observed that the pair never exchanged a word, 
but looked as if they had some mutual understanding never- 
theless, and were so happy they could neither eat, nor drink, 
nor converse rationally, nor sit still. 
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CHAPTER XL, 
‘1 watched her in the morning hour, ‘But long before that daylight’s close 
So pure and fresh and fair ; The southern blast awoke, 
A blossom bursting into flower And crushed and tore the queenly rose 
To gladden all the air. Beneath its peltiug stroke, 
‘| marked her shedding sweets around ‘Alas! her petals strew the bower; 
Beneath the noontide ray ; Yet mangled tho’ she lie, 
The glory of the garden ground, The fragrance of the perished flower 
And the pride of the summer’s day. | Fleats upward to the sky.’ 


O the Maries were disposed of at last. The roses were un- 
bound from the chaplet and set free. Two of the flowers 
bloomed happy and beautiful on the manly breasts in which 
they had not spared on occasion to drive their thorns; one 
clung obstinately to the person of her Queen ; and one, per- 
haps not the least fragrant and fair of the posy, drooped in a 
cloister, and so withered untimely away. 

Mary Hamilton went peacefully to her rest. Mary Seton 
vowed eternal constancy to her Sovereign, and wished for 
nothing better than to live and die a maiden in the Queen’s 
service. Mary Beton took her loyal soldier at last, and made 
him amends, doubtless, for the pains he had inflicted during 
his probation. Randolph, a little disgusted and a good deal 
amused, drank a posset to the health of the newly-wedded 
pair, and even addressed a neatly-turned compliment to the 
bride, which met with a colder reception that its ingenuity 
deserved ; but then the diplomatist consoled himself by re- 
flecting that a continuance of his attentions to ‘ worthy 
Mistress Beton,’ as he called her, would be a sad waste of 
time when she ceased to furnish him with the intelligence he 
required ; and as for marrying her himself, why that of course 
was out of the question. Ambition is a bride who brooks 
no rival, and, in good truth, her worshippers cannot have too 
few ties connecting them with their kind, for they must turn 
their hands to strange jobs on occasion. Altogether he was 
well satisfied to see her so comfortably disposed ; for Randolph, 
as has already been stated, was a good-natured man. 

Having got over all their differences before marriage, Walter 
Maxwell and his Mary quarrelled but little after that wel- 
come event. ‘Tried, as their affection had been, in the fire, 
' and proved through so many years of anxiety, sorrow, and 
estrangement, it would have been unreasonable to doubt it, 

and madness indeed to hazard such a treasure for the sake of 
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a light word or a moment’s discontent. So they went on 
caring for each other as fondly, though not so uncomfortably, 
as before. Neither of them were people to make much de- 
monstration of their feelings, but a calm happiness of repose 
to which it had long been a stranger seemed to have settled 
on the husband’s brow, and the love-light still shown soft and 
lambent in the wife’s blue eyes when they turned upon the 
man she had trusted so long and so feared to lose at last. 

Their time, too,-was fully occupied. Plenty to do at home; 
troubles and strife and stirring news day by day abroad; 
constant anxiety for the beloved mistress, whom they were 
still prepared to serve with zealous loyalty; and no small 
share of ill-will to sustain from the many disaffected and in- 
triguing, who were never quiet for a day throughout the 
‘ length and breadth of the land. Nevertheless, of all the 
Maries, perhaps Walter Maxwell’s bride flourished the happi 
est and the best-cared for of the blooming cluster. 

But what of the Queen of the Roses, the Mary of Maries, 
the noblest princess:in Europe, the loveliest woman in the 
world? Alas for the fairest flower in the garden! rain or 
shine, storim or calm, there was to be no domestic peace, no 
permanent repose for her. The man who should have tended 
and cherished her to the death, proved but a selfish profligate, 
and left her to pine and languish, weary, sorrowing, and 
alone. The man who would once have shed his heart’s blood 
freely to shield her from the slightest injury, goaded into 
madness, ere tong snatched wildly at her beauty, soiling her 
petals with unknightly hand, and dragging the beloved one 
with him ruthlessly and shamelessly to the dust. 

Yet still the stately flower bloomed on, fair and fragrant 
under the pure air of heaven, fair and fragrant in the close 
confinement and the darkened daylight of a prison-house, 

But the storm was brewing the while low down in the 
southern sky ; the storm that was about to gather so dark 
and pitiless, to burst at last in its fury over the Queen of the _ 
Roses, and lay that lovely head upon the cold earth, beauti- 
ful and majestic even in the pale agony of death. 
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G. B. MALLESON. With Analytical 
Index and Maps and Plans, Cabinet 
Edition. 6vols. Cr. 8vo., 6s. each. 


Konig t.—MADAGASCAR IN WAR TIME: 
the Experiences of Zhe Times Special 
Correspondent with the Hovas during 


the French Invasion of 1895. By E. 
F. KNIGHT. With 16 Illustrations and 
a Map. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


PICKLE THE SPY, or, The Incognito of 
Prince Charles. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., 185. 


ST. ANDREWS. With 8 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text by T. HODGE. 
8vo., 155. net. 


Laurie.—HIsTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE- 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By S. S. 
Laurin, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., ras. 


. Lecky (Witt1amM Epwarp HartT- 
POLE). 


HiIsTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £7 45. 
Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. each. IRELAND. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


HisTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 
OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 


EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 2 vols. 
8vo., 365. 


THE EMPIRE: its Value and its Growth. 
An Inaugural Address delivered at the 
Imperial Institute, November 20,1893. 
Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 


TLowell.—GovERNMENTS AND PARTIES 
IN CONTINENTAL Europe. By A. 
LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols, 8vo., 
21s, : 


Macaulay (Lorp). 


THE LIFE AND WorKS OF LORD MAC- 
AULAY. ‘Edinburgh’ Edition. tovols. 
8vo., 6s. each. 

Vols. I.-IV. History oF ENGLAND, 


Vols. V.-VII. Essays; BIOGRAPHIES; 
INDIAN PENAL CODE; CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO KNIGHT'S ‘QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE’. 


Vol. VIII. SperEcHEsS; Lays oF 
ANCIENT ROME ; MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. Tue LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVE- 
LYAN, Bart., M.P. 

This Edition is a cheaper reprint of tha 
Library Edition of LORD MACAULAY’S 
Life and Works. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


Cabinet Ed. 16 vols. Post 8vo., £4 16s. 

Library Edition. &vols. 8vo., £5 55. 

‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE AC- 
CESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


Popular Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Student’s Edit. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 

People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 

Cabinet Edition. 8vols. Post8vo., 48s. 

‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 4vols. 8vo., 
6s. each, 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAys OF ANCIENT ROME, in r 
volume, 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Authorised Edition. Crown §8vo., 
2s. 6d., or 35. 6d., gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Student's Edition. tvol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

People's Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 

‘ Trevelyan’ Edit. 2vols. Cr.8vo.,9s. 

Cabinet Edition. 4vols. Post8vo., 245. 

‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each, ; 


Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 365. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &c.—continued. 


Macaulay (Lorb).—continued, 


Essays which may be had separately, 
price 6d. each sewed, rs. each cloth. 
Addison and Wal-| Ranke and Glad- 


pole. stone. 

Croker’s Boswell’s | Milton and Machia- 
Johnson. velli. 

Hallam’s Constitu- | J.ord Byron. 


tional History. 
Warren Hastings. 
The Earl of Chat- 

ham(Two Essays). 
Frederick the Great. 


Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron,and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


People’s Edition, 1 vol, Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 


Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Cabinet &dition. Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo., 245. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LorD MACAULAY. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hen. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


MacColl. — THE SULTAN AND THE 
POWERS. By the Rev. MALCOLM MACc- 
COLL, M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo., 
ros. 6a. 


Mackinnon.— THE UNION oF ENG- 
LAND AND SCOTLAND: a Study of 
International History. By JAMES MAc- 
KINNON, Ph.D., Examiner in History to 
ithe University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 16s. 


May.—THE ConsSTITUTIONAL HIsToRY 
OF ENGLAND since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THOMAS 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord Farn- 
borough), 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 18s. 


Merivale (THE LATE Dray). 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 


EMPIRE. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 
each. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
ofthe Commonwealth. 1emo., 7s. 6d. 


Montague.—THE ELEMENTS OF ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL History. By 
F.C. MONTAGUE, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


O’Brien.—IrIsH IDEAS. REPRINTED 
ADDRESSES. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


| Richman.—APPENZELL: Pure Demo- 
cracy and Pastoral! Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By IRVING- 
B. RICHMAN, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Seebohm (FREDERIC). 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Mapsand Plates. 8vo., 16s. 

Tue TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., 125, 


Sharpe.—LoNnDON AND THE KINGDOM: 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo. ros. 6d. each. 


Sheppard.—MeEMoRIALS OF ST. 
JAMES’S PALACE. By the Rev. 
EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal. With 41 full-page 
Plates (8 photo-intaglio), and 32 Illustra- 
tionsinthe Text. 2Vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Smith.—CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHA- 
GINIANS. By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Stephens,—A HIsToRY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By H. MORSESTEPHENS, 
3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL., 18s. each. 


Stubbs.—HIsToRY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. STUBBS. 8vo., t2s. 6d. 


Sutherland.—THe History oF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from 
1606 to 1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A., and GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Taylor._A STUDENT’s MANUAL OF 
THE HISTORY oF INDIA. By Colonel 
MEADOWS TayLor, C.S.I., &c. Cr, 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Todd.—ParRLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


INTHE BRITISHCOLONIES, By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &ce.—continued. 


‘Wakeman and Hassall.—Essays 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE Stupy oF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History. 
By Resident Members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY 
WAKEMAN, M.A., and ARTHUR HAs- 
SALL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“Walpole.—History or ENGLAND 


FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
SPENCER WALPOLE. 6 vols. Crown 


.8vo., 65. each. 

“W olff.—Opp Bits or Hisrory: being 
Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By HENRY W. WOLFF. 8vo., 
gs. 6d. 


Biography, Perso 


Armstrong.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. Edited 
by G. F. ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Bacon.—THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS 
OcCASIONAL WoRKS. Edited by J. 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., 44 45. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Blackwell.—PIoNEER Work IN OPEN- 
ING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 
Women: Autobiographical Sketches, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Cr, 
8vo., 65. 

Boyd (A. K. H.). ((A.K.E.B.’). 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 

1865-1890. 2vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 12s, 
Vol. II., 155. 

St. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: 

Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 

Left. 8vo., 155. 

"THE LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS: 
September, 1890, to September, 1895. 
8vo., 155. 

Brown.—Forp Mapox Brown: A 
Record of his Life and Works. By 
Forp M. HuEFFER. With 45 Full-! 
page Plates (22 Autotypes) and 7 Illus- | 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 425. . 


Buss.—FRANcES MARY Buss AND HER 
Work FOR EDUCATION. By ANNIE 
E. RipLey. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Carlyle.—THOMASCARLYLE: a History 
of his Life, By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


| Wood-Martin.—PaGan IRELAND: an 
Archzeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Woop-MarTIN, M.R.1.A. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., res, 


Wylie.—History or ENGLAND UNDER 
Henry IV. By James Hamitton 
Wvutk, M.A., one of H. M, Inspectors 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol, 
I, 1399-1404, tos. Ed. Vol. II. x5, 
Vol. Ii]. 315s, [Vol. IV. én the press, 


nal Memoirs, &c. 


Digby.—Tue Lire or Sir KENELM 
Dicry, dy one of his Descendants, 
the Author of ‘The Life of a Con- 
spirator,’ ‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ 
etc. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6d, 

| 

| Hrasmus.—LirE AND LETTERS OF 

Erasmus. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


| Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Fox.—TuHE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES 
JAMES Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G, 
O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Library Edition. 8vo., 18s. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Halford.—TuHe Lire or Sir HENRY 
HALFORD, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., 
F.R.S. By WILLIAM MuNK, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo., ras. 64. 


Hamilton.—Lire oF SIR WILLIAM 


HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo. 
3vols. 155.each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 
6d, sewed. 


Harper,—A Memoir oF Huco 
DANIEL HARPER, D.D., late Principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and for many 
years Head Master of Sherborne School, 
By L. V. LESTER, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Havelock.—MeEmoirs OF SIR HENRY 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Haweis.—My Musicat Lire. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 [IIlustrations, 


1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
34-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &¢.—continuwed. 


Holroyd.--THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA 
JOsEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley of 
Alderly). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 
Edited by J. H. ADEANE. With 6 
Portraits 8vo., 18s. 


Guther.—Lirz or LuTHErR. By 
Juutius KosTLin. With Illustrations 
from Authentic Sources. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
oF LorD MACAULAY. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., M.P. 


Popular Edit. rvol. Cr. 8vo,, 25. 6d. 

Student's Edition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post8vo., 125. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

‘Edinburgh Edition.’ 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 


Marbot.—-THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON 
DE MArsoT. ‘Translated from the 
French. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Wansen.—FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861- 
1893. By W. C. BROGGER and Nor- 
DAHL ROLFSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER, With 8 Plates, 48 
Illustrations in the Text, and 3 Maps. 
8vo., 125. 6d. 


Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited by 
his Wife. With Portrait and 2 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Shakespeare.—OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With Llius- 
trations and _ Fac-similes. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo., £1 1s 

Shakespeare’s TRUE LIFE. By JAs. 


WALTER. With 500 Illustrations by 
GERALD E. Moira. Imp, 8vo., 21s. 


Stephen.—Essays IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY. By Sir JAMES STEPHEN. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Turgot.—THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
TurRGOT, Comptroller-Generalof France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers 
by W. WALKERSTEPHENS, 8vo. , 125. 6d. 


Verney.—MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY. 


Vols. I. and II. DURING THE CIVIL 
War. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Fac-simile. Royal 8vo., 425. 


Vol. Ill. DuRING THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 1650-1660. By MARGARET 
M. VERNEY. With to Portraits, &c. 
8vo., 2I5. 


Wellington.—Life OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Seebohm,—THE OxFoRD REFORMERS ; Wolf.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WOLF, 


—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS AND THOMAS 
More: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., 145. 


ANIMAL PAINTER. By A. H. Palmer, 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in 
the Text. Royal 8vo, 215. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold (Sir Epwin). 


SEAS AND LANDs. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


With 45 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 18s. 


EAST AND WEST. With 14 Illustra- 
tions by R. T. PRITCHETT. 8vo., 18s, 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGY- 
MAN, «thirteen years resident in the 
interior of NewSouth Wales. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 


EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. 
Illustrations. 


With 6 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEyY- 
LON. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
Beut (J. THEODORE). 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONA- 
LAND: being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS: 
being a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., Ios.. 6d 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &¢.—continued. 


Bicknell.—TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By | 
ARTHUR C, BICKNELL. With 24 
Plates and 22 Illustrations in the text. 
8v0., 155. 


Brassey.—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
Lorp BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 2vols. Cr. 
8vo., IOs. 


Brassey (The late LApy). 


A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo., 
21s. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66} 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo., 7s. 6d. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth, 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fep., 2s.cloth, or 3s.white parchment. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST, 


Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 
141 Illustrations. 8ve., 215. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 


114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6¢. sewed, rs. cloth. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’. 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 25. 6d. 


Browning.—A Grr_t’s WANDERINGS 
IN HUNGARY. By H. ELLEN BROWN- 
ING. With Map and 2o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Froude (JAmMEgs A.). 

OCEANA: or England and her Colonies. 
With 9g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo., 25. bds., 25. 6d. cl. | 


Howitt.—Visitrs To REMARKABLE 
PLACES, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
WILLIAM Howitt. With 8o Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 

‘THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations.. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE ‘ FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: being 
a Voyage from London to Copen- 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With ro 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B. C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
J. A. LEES and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
‘With Mapand 7s Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


Nansen (FRIDTJOF). 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND 
With numerous Illustrations and ¢ 


Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
EsKIMO LIFE, With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 165. 


Oliver.—CRAGS AND CRATERS: Ram- 
bles in the Island of Réunion. By 
WILLIAM DuDLEY OLIVER, M.A. 
With 27 Illustrations and a Map, Cr. 
8vo., 65. 


Peary.—My ArcTIC JOURNAL: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
JOSEPHINE DIEBITSCH-PEARY. With 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo,, 125. 


Quillinan —JouRNAL OF A FEW 
MoNTHS’ RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
By Mrs. QUILLINAN (Dora Words- 
worth). New Edition. Edited, with 
Memoir, by EpmMuND LEg, Author of 
‘Dorothy Wordsworth.’ etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c.—continued 
Smith —Cuimesine In THE BritisH | THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 


IsLes. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. Them. With a Map and 509 Illustra- 
With Illustrations by ELLIs CARR, and tions. Cr. 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
parole Lia. T'yndall.—THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo., 35. 6d. being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 

Part Il. WaALrs AND IRELAND.| Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
16m0., 35. 64. | tion of the Physical Principles to which 


Part Ill. SCOTLAND. [Jz ation. they are related. By JOHN TYNDALL, * 
yy EEG ocd | F,.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND’ oF | Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Europrr. By LESLIE STEPHEN, formerly | Whishaw,.—THE ROMANCE OF THE 
President of the Alpine Club. New Woops: Reprinted Articles and 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Llustra- Sketches. By FRED. J. WHISHAW. 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G.; Assisted by 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price tos. 62. each Volume, Cloth. 


* ™ The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had Srom all Booksellers, 


ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and BIG GAME SHOOTING—continued. 
Col. H. WALROND. With Contribu- Vol. I]. Europr, AsIA, AND THE 


tions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, | ARCTIC REGIONS, With Contributions 
Major C, HAwkins Fisuer, &c. | by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERCY, 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Ilus- ARNOLD PIKE, Major ALGERNON C. 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., | HEBER PERCY, &c. With 17 Plates 
tos, 6d, i and 56 Illustrations in the Text. 


(G. 
ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By| 9 ov" ©’ 10%: &@ 


MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. With 6) BILLIARDS. By Major W. BRoaproot, 
Plates and 52 Illustrations in the Text.; R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Crown 8vo., tos, 6d. © BoyD. SYDENHAM DI1xoNn, W. 


ForD, DuDLEY D. PONTIFEX, &e. 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLive| With 11 Plates, rg Illustrations in the 


PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. Text, and numerous Diagrams and 


Vol. 1. AFRICA AND America, With| Figures. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
Contributions by Sir SAmuEL W.| BOATING. By W. B. Woopcartr. 
BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F, J. JACK-} With ro Plates, 39 Illustrations in the 
SON, WARBURTON Pikk, and F. C.| in the Text, and from Instantaneous 
SELOUS. With 20 Plates and 57 Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo,,; Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley 
Tos. 6d, | and Putney, Crown 8vo., tos, 6d. 4 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY —continued. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
HARDING Cox and the Hon, GERALD 
LASCELLES. With 20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., Los. 6d. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, and the 
Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. 
GRACE, F, GALE, &c. With ra Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the EARL oF ALBE- 
MARLE, and G. LAcY HILLIER. With 
1g Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY GROVE, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MIDDLETON, ‘The Honourable Mrs, 
ARMYTAGE, &c. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 lllustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the DUKE OF 
BEAUFORT, K.G. Witb Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Photo- 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, and 11 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6a. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
NELL, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Sea Fisheries. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE, &c, 
With Frontispiece, 8 Full-page Illus- 
trations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


‘Vol. Il. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FisH. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
&ec. With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page 
Illustrations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 


Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By WALTER H. POoLuLock, 
F. C. Groves, C. Prevost, Ee-B. 
MITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d, 


GOLF. By Horace G. HurcHInson, 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 


J. Batrour, M.P., Sir WALTER 
SIMPSON, Bart., ANDREW LANG, &c. 
With 25 Plates and 65 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the DUKE oF 
BEAUFORT K.G., and Mowsray 
Morris. _ With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rev. E, W. L. DAviEs, J. S. GiBBoNs, 
G. H. Loneman, &c. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations inthe Text. Crowr 
8vo., Los. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way, D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. Ma- 


THEWS, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ros. 62. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).—Selected 
by HEDLEY PEEK. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
LANG, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. War- 
SON. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d, 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 


RACING. By the EARL OF SUFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the 
Hon. F. LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVEN- 
TRY, and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ros. 6d, 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


RIDING AND POLO. | SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 

RIDING. By Captain RoperT WEIR,| and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secs. of 

the Duke or BEAUFORT, the EARL| the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 

or SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, tbe| and 106 Iilustrations in the Text. Cr. 
ARL OF ONSLOW, J. MURRAY 8vo., Tos. 6d. 

BROWN, &c. With 18 Plates and 41 


Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., ‘ 
tos. 6d. TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 


UETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, a G. Hearucote, E. O. vgs Moana 


pit jaa) CCRE Boor, ALFRED C-|  Bouverig, and A. C. AINGER. With 
HARMSWORTH, and W. Senior. With} Contributions by the Hon. A. LYTTEL- 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- TON, W. C. MARSHALL, Miss L. Don, 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6a. | ~ Re. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra: 
SHOOTING. tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6@ 
Vol. 1. FizLD AND CovERT. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM andSir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contribu-| YACHTING. 


tions by the Hon. GERALD LAS-| vol. I, Crursinc, CONSTRUCTION OF 


CELLES and A. J. STUART-WOR'LEY. Yacuts, YACHT RACING RULES 
With 11 Full-page Illustrations and FirTiING-ouT, &c. By Sir EDWARD 
94 Illustrations in the Text. Crown SULLIVAN, Bart., THE EARL Of 
8vo., 105. 6d. ‘ 


PEMBROKE, LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 


Vol. II. Moor AND MarsH. By LorpD 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions 
by LorpD LovaAT and LORD CHARLES 
LENNOX KERR. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


SKATING, CURLING; ‘TOBOGGAN- 


ING. By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C. G. 
TEBBUTT, T. .MAXWELL WITHAM, 
Rev. JOHN KERR, ORMOND HAKE, 
Henry A. Buck, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations and Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


CG, .E.. .SESH-SMITH, "CLB3.sG.. 13 
WATSON, R. ‘TT. PRITCHETT, E. F. 
KNIGHT, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 lllustrations in the Text, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Vol. Il. YAcH?Y CLUBS, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACING, &c. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND 
AvA, K.P., THE EARL OF ONSLow, 
JAMES MCFERRAN, &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES, 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. each Volume. 


*,* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev, H. A. MACPHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 


| THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rey. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WoRTLEY ; Cookery, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES—continued. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WoRTLEY; Cookery, 
by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. With to 
Illustrations and various Diagrams, 

~ Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE HARE. Natural History by the 
Rey. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; 
Coursing, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; 
Hunting, by J. S. Grppons and G. H. 
LONGMAN ; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT. With g Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 55. 


RED DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Deer 
Stalking, by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL, 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount EBRING- 
TON ; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. E, Watson 
(‘Rapier’). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price rs. Monthly. 

Vols. [.-III., 65. each. 


Bickerdyke.—Days or My Lire on 
WATERS FRESH AND SALT; and other 
Papers. By JOHN BICKERDYKE. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 


DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art ot 
Shooting Game of all kinds, Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, ete. By MARKs- 
MAN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Ellis.—Cuess SPARKS; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. ELiis, M.A.  8vo., 


4s. 6d, 


Falkener.—GAMES, ANCIENT AND ORI- 
ENTAL, AND How TO PLAY THEM. By 
EDWARD FALKENER. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 21s. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHERY. By HoRACE ForD. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. BuTT, M.A. Witha Pre- 
face by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


SHAND. With to Illustrations by J. 
CHARLTON and A, THORBURN. Cr. 
8vo., 55. 

Francis.—A Book ON ANGLING: or 


Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 155. 


Gibson.—ToBOGGANING ON CROOKED 
Runs. By the Hon. HARRY GIBSON. 
With Contributions by F. DE B. STRICK- 
LAND and ‘ LADY-TOBOGGANER’. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Gvraham.—CountTRY PASTIMES FOR 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By A. 
LANG. With 2olIllus. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Longman.—CuHEss OPENINGS. By 
FRED. W. LONGMAN. Fep. 8Vvo., 2s. 6. 


Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JOHN NEvVIL MASKELYNE, of the 
Egyption Hall, With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Park.—THE GAME oF GOLF. By 
WILLIAM PARK, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir RALPH, Bart.). 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 
Series). On the Choiceand Useofa Gun. 
With az Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Third 
Series), Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland, 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 18s. 


Pole (WILLIAM). 


THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIEN- | 


TIFIC GAME OF WHiST. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST: a Study 
of the Progressive Changes which the 
Game has undergone. 


2s. 6d. 


Crown ‘8vo., | 


Proctor._How To PLAY WHIST: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
WHIST. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ronalds.—THE FLy-FisHER’s ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS. With 
zo Coloured Plates. 8vo., 145, 


Thompson and Cannan. HAND- 
IN-HAND FIGURE SKATING. By Nor- 
CLIFFE G, THOMPSON and F. LAURA 
CANNAN, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
THOMSON, R.A. With Illustrations. 
16mo., 65, 


Wilcocks. THE SEA FISHERMAN: Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WILCocKs. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Veterinary Medicine. &e. 


Steel (JoHN HENRY). 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
Doc. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE Ox. With 119 Illustrations, 
8vo., 155. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 


| Fitzwygram.--HORsEs AND STABLES. 
By Major-General Sir F. FITZwyGRAM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., 25, 6d, net. 


*Stonehenge.’—Tue Doc IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. ,By ‘STONEHENGE’. 
With 78 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


SHEEP. With roo Illustrations. 8vo., Youatt (WILLIAM). 


I25. 


OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room, 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THE Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE Doc. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Illustrations. 8vo., 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RHE TORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 
Abbott.—TuHE ELEMENTs oF LocIc. By: - Aristotle.—continued. 


T. K. ApBoTT, B.D. x2mo., 3s. | 
Aristotle. THE POLITICS: Introductory Essays. 
Tue Pouitics: G. Belker’s Greek Text Ce eee Raa hone Gre 
of Books I., III, IV. (VIL), with an ang’s ‘ Politics’). Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


English Freeney by Ww. E. BoL.| 


LAND, M.A.; and short Introductory; THE Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
Essays by A Lanc, M.A. Crown with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEX- 
8v0., 75. Od. ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy-—continued. 


Aristotle.—continued. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
Eruics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes, By the 
Rey. E. Moore, D.D- Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 


Bacon (FRANCIS). 


COMPLETE Works. Edited by R. L. 
ELLIS, J. SPEDDING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo., £3135. 6d. 


LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 


THE EssAys: with Annotations. 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
Ios. 6d. 


THE EssAys: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gipson. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Tue Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Assort, D.D. 
2vols. Fep. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


By 
8vo., 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 
MENTAL SCIENCE. Crown 8yo., 65. 6d. 


MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price tos. 6d. 

SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo., 155. 

EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8yvo., 155. 


Locic, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 
Part I., 4s. Part II., 65. 6d. 


PRACTICAL EsSAys. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


Bray (CHARLES). 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY: or 


Lawin Mindasin Matter. Cr. 8vo., 55. | 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS: a 
’ Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d, 


Bray.—ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs, CHARLES BRAY. 
Cr. 8vo,, 15. 6d. 


Davidson.—THE Loaic or DEeEFiInI- 
TION, Explained and Applied. By 
WILLIAM L. DAvIDSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Green (THomAsS HILL). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 


Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., 165. each. 


Vol. 111. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
ais. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With 
Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
8vO., 55. 


Hodgson (SHADWORTH H.), 


TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysicat 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
vols,  8vo., 218. 
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Hume.—-THE PHILOSOPHICAL WoRKS 
OF DAVID Hume. Edited by T. H. 
GREENand T. H.GROSE. 4vols. 8vo., 
56s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols, 
28s. Treatise of Human Nature, 2 
vols. 28s, 


Justinian.— THE INSTITUTES OF JuUs- 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes,and Summary. By 
THoMAS C, SANDARS, M.A, 8vo., 185, 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 


CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 
Eruics. Translated byT. K. ABBoTT, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., res. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS.  Trans- 
lated by T. K, ABBOTT, B.D. (Ex- 
tracted from ‘Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics’. Cr. 8vo., 35. 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
EssAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY 
OF THE Four FiGuRES. Translated 
by T. K. ABBOTT. 8vo., 6s, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Killick.—HANDBOOK TO MILU’s Sys- 
TEM OF Locic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
LICK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ladd (GroRGE TRUMBULL). 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Phychology. 8vo., 


16s. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 215. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
cHoLocy. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., I25. 


PsYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND Ex- 
PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental J.ife. 8vo., 21s. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 
55. 6d. 


Lewes.—THE History or PHILOSOPHY, 
from Thales to Comte. By GEORGE 
Henry LEWES. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 


Max Miller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo., 2I5. 


‘THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. §8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Mill.—ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. By JAMES 
MILL. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Mill (Jonn Stuart). 
A SYsTEM oF LoGIc.,. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
On LiBerRty. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 4d. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 


UTILITARIANISM. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 165. 


NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 


Weber.—HIstory of 


Mosso.—FEAR. By ANGELO Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian by E. LoucH 
and F. Kigesow. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION AND 
MonisM. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Stoek.—DeEpucTIvE Locic. By St. 
GEORGE STOCK. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Sully (JAMEs). 


a Text-bock of 
8vo., 215, 


THE HUMAN MIND: 
Psychology. 2 vols. 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vVo., 9s. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF PSyY- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 55. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Swinburne.—PicTuRE Locic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWIN- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo., 55. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 


Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 


With Annotations. 
8vo., 105, 6d. 


BACON’s ESSAYS. 
By R. WHATELY. 


ELEMEN'S OF LOGIC. — Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6d. 

LESSONS ON REASONING. Fep. 8vo., 
Is. 6a, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 
Zeller (Dr. Epwarp, Professor in the| Zeller (Dr. EDWARD)-—continued. 
University of Berlin). 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 


THE Stoics, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- | 
Tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., I55. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated by SARAH 
F, ALLEYNE and EvELYN ABBOTT. 


Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Translated by SARAH F, ALLEYNE 
and ALFRED GoopwiIn, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 185. 


SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICSCHOOLS. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Ios. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(Stonyhurst Series. ) 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By C.S. DEvAs, M.A. Cr. 8ve., 6s. 6d. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
JOHN RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


GENERAL METAPHYSsiIcs, By JOHN RICK- 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Locic. By RICHARD F, CLARKE, S.J. 
Crown 8yo., 55. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND NATU- 
RAL LAw). By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo,, 55. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 
BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 


PsycHoLtocy. By MICHAEL MAHER 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s, 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND IMPORTANT 
ENGLISH Worps: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. 
son, M.A. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Farrar.—LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F. Ru Si fuy CLs 
8vo., 6s. 


Graham.—Enc isu SYNonyMs, Classi- 
fied and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. F cap. 
8vo., 6s. 


Max Miiller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 215. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE 
HOME OF THE ARYAS. Crown | 
7s. 6d. 


By Wit1iAM L. DAvVID-|, 


Max Miller (F.)—continued. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE 
OF LANGUAGE, AND ITS PLACE IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. 


Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WoRDS AND PHRASES, Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, JOHN LrEwis 
RcCGET. Crown 8vo,, 105. 6d, 


Whately.—Enc.LisH SyNoNnyMs, — By 
E. JANE WHATELY. Fcap. 8vo., 35. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.—ENGLIsH EcoNoMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 55. Part 
LL., ros. 6d. 

Bagehot.—Economic Srupies. By 

ALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8yvo., 35. 6d. 

Barnett.—PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM : 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. BARNETT. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Brassey.— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON 
WorK AND WAGES. By Lord BRASSEY. 
Edited by J. PoTTER, and with Intro- 
duction by GEORGE HOWELL, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. (Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy.) 

Dowell.—A History oF TAXATION 
AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
STEPHEN DOWELL (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
21s. Vols, III. and LV. The History of 
Taxes, 215. 

Jordan.—THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
&c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Macleod (HENRY DuNNING, M.A.). 

BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Vol. I. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. 14s. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. Vol. 
I. ros.net. Vol. IJ., Part I., ros. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., ros. 6d. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE, BANK NOTES, &c. 

[/n the press. 


Mill.—Po.iTicaAL Economy. 
STUART MILL. 


Popular Edition. 
Library Edition. 


By JOHN 


Crown 8vo., 35 6d. 
2vols. 8vo., 305. 


Mulhall.—InDusTRIES AND WEALTH 
oF Nations. By MICHAEL G. MUL- 
HALL, F.S.S. With 32 Full-page 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. 


Soderini.—SocIALIsM AND CATHOLI- 
CISM. From the Italian of Count 
EDWARD SODERINI. By RICHARD 
JENERY-SHEE. With a Preface by 
Cardinal VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Symes.—PotiticaL Economy: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. SyMES, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Toynbee.—LEcTURES ON THE IN. 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 
CENTURY IN ENGLAND: Popular Ad- 
dresses, Notes and other Fragments. 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Witha Memoit 
of the Author by BENJAMIN JOWETT, 
D.D. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Vineent.—THE LAND QUESTION IN 
NorTtH WALES: being a Brief Survey 
of the History, Origin, and Character 
of the Agrarian Agitation, and of the 
Nature and Effect of the Proceedings of 


the Welsh Land Commission. By J. 
E. VINCENT. 8vo., 55. 
Webb.—THE History oF TRADE 


UNIONISM. By SIDNEY and BEATRICE 
Wess. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., 18s. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


THE HISTORY OF LOCAL RATES IN ENG- 
LAND: Five Lectures. By EDWIN 
CANNAN, M.A. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
ALYS RUSSELL, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


1. The Tailoring Trade, Edited by 
W. F. GALTON. With a Preface | 
by SIDNEY WEBB, LL.P. Crown 
8VO., 55. 


DEPLOIGE’S REFERENDUM EN SUISSE. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. TREVELYAN, M.A. 

[/n preparation. 

SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
STATE REGULATION OF WAGES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. HEwins, M.A. 

(ln preparation. 

HUNGARIAN GILD REcoRDS. Edited by 
Dr. JULIUS MANDELLO, of Budapest. 

[ln preparation. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. By 
Miss E. A. MACARTHUR. 


[/n preparation. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Babington. — FaLiAcies oF RACE 
THEORIES AS APPLIED TO NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. Essaysby WILLIAM 
DALTON BaABINGToN, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 


THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With  Illus- 
trations, Fcep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Lang.—Custom AND MyTH: Siudies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
LANG. With rs Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lubboeck.—THE ORIGIN oF CIVILISA- 


TION and the Primitive Condition of | 


Man. By Sir J. Luszock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 18s. 


| Romanes (GEORGE Joun). 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 


Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY, 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8ve., ros. 6d, 


Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUEs- 
TIONS: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


| AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Essays. — Edited by C. Luioyp 
MorGAN, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. 


Classical Literature and Translations, &c. 


Abbott.—HELLENIcA. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 16s. 


#ischylus.—EuMENIDES oF A®SCHY- 
Lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F; DAviEs. 8vo., 75. 


Aristophanes.—The ACHARNIANS OF | 


ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 


Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Cr. 8vo., Is. | 


Aristotle.—YouTH AND OLD AGE, 
LIFE AND DEATH, AND RESPIRATION. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. OGLE, M.aA., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


Becker (Professor). 
GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 


of Augustus. Illustrated. Past 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the! 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Clicero.—CICERO’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
By R. Y. TyRRELL. Vols. J., Il., U1. 
8vo., each 12s., Vol, IV., 155. 


'Egbert.— INTRODUCTION TO THE 
| Srupy oF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. By 
JAmeEs C. EGBERT, Junr., Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations and Fac-similes 
Square crown 8vo., 16s. 


Farnell.—Grerek Lyric POETRY: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing, 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, In«o- 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
GEORGE 8S. FARNELL, M.A. With 5 

Plates. 


8vo., I6s. 
| ang.—HomMerR AND THE Epic. By 
| ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., 9s. net. 


'Lucan.—THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 
| Translated into Blank Verse. By 
EDWARD RIDLEY, Q.C. 8vo., 145. 


'Mackail._SELecr EPIGRAMS FROM 
| THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. 
MACKAIL. Edited witha Revised Text, 
Introduction, ‘Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., 165. 


Rich.—A DIcTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RICH, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts, Crown 


8vo., 75. 6d, 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &e.—continued. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English | 
Verse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. | 
8vo., 85. 6a. | 


Tacitus.—THE History or P. Cor-} 
NELIUS TACITUS. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and | 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, M.A,, 
T.C;D.;2 Vols: Vol..1.;8vor,75. 6d., 
Vol. II., 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Tyrrell.—TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK 
AND LATIN VERSE. Edited by R. Y. 
TYRRELL. 8Vvo., 6s. 


Virgil._THE AANEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN CON- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE Porms OF ViRGIL. ‘Translated 
into English Prose by JOHN CONING- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 75s. 6d. 


THE ACNEID OF VIRGIL, ‘Translated 
into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES, 

Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Books VII.-XIT. Crown &vo., 55. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Acworth.—BALLADS OF THE MARAT- | 
HAS. Rendered into English Verse from 


the Marathi Originals. By HARRY | 

ARBUTHNOT ACWORTH. 8vVo., 55. 
Allingham (WILLIAM). | 

IRISH SONGS AND POEMS. With Fron- 


tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD, With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


FLOWER PIECES; DAY AND NIGHT 
Soncs; BALLADS. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. Rosserti1. Fep. 8vo., 65.3 
large paper edition, res. 


ae ee 
LIFE AND PHANTASY: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Mivuats, Bart., 
and Design by ARTHUR HUGHES. 
Fep. 8vo.. 6s. ; large paper edition, 12s. 


THOUGHT AND WORD, AND alt 


MANOR: a Play. Fep. 8vo.. 6s. ; large 
paper edition, 12s. 
BLACKBERRIES, Imperizl 16mo., 6s. 
Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 30s. 


Armstrong (G. F. SAVAGE). 

PoEMs: Lyrical and “Dramatic. 
8vo., 6s. 

KinG SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fep. 8vo. ss. 

KinG DAvip. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

KinG SoLomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

UGONE: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 


Fep. 


Fep. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Armstrong (G.F.SAVAGE)—continued. 


STORIES OF WICKLOW: Poems, Fcp. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: a 
Satire. Fep. 8vo., 45. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Armstrong.—THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG.  Fep. 
8vo., 55. 


Arnold (Sir Epwiy). 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: or, the 
Great Consummation. With r4 Illus- 
trations after W. HoLMAN HuNT. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

ADZUMA: or, the Japanese Wife. 
Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
THE TENTH MUSE, AND OTHER 

PorMs. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Beesly (A. H.). 


A 


BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSE. Fep. 
8vo., 55. 
DANTON, AND OTHER VERSE. Fep. 


8vo., 45. 6a. 


Bell (Mrs. Hucu). 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fairy TALE PLAys, AND How To Act 
THEM. With or Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Carmichael.—Porms. By JENNINGS 
CARMICHAEL (Mrs. FRANCIS MULLIS). 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 
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Poetry and the Drama—cutinued. 


Christie.—Lays AND VERSES. 


By 
NimMMo CHRISTIE. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Cochrane (ALFRED), 
‘THE KESTREL’S NEST,and other Verses. 
Fep. 8vo., 35. 62. 
LEVIORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses. 
Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Florian’s Fables.—THE FABLES OF | 


FLORIAN. Done into English Verse by | 
Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Goethe. 


Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT 
M.‘SELss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 535. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. WEBB. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Gurney.—Day DREAMs: Poems. By 
Rey. ALFRED GURNEY. M.A. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 

POETICAL WORKS. 
L2S5. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS, Selected 
from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d.; cloth plain, 35. 
cloth gilt. 


2vols. Fep. 8vo., 


isang (ANDREW). 
BAN AND ARRIERE BAN. A Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., 55. 
net. 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d, net. 

BALLADS OF BooKs. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY Book. Edited by 


ANDREW LANG. With troo IIlustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tecky.—Porms. By W. E. H. Lecky. 


Fep. 8vo., 55. 

Lindsay.—THE FLower SELLER, and 
other Poems. By Lapy LInpsAy. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Lytton (THE EARL OF) (OWEN 
MEREDITH). 

MARAH. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Kinc Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 


Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ep. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 
THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 
LucILE. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
SELECTED Poems. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 


Macaulay.—Lays or ANCIENT Romp, 
&c. By Lord MACAULAY. 


Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fep. 4to., 
Ios. 6d, 
- Bijou Edition. 
i8mo,, 25. 6d., gilt top. 
Popular Edition. 


Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s, cloth. 


Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN, Crown 
8vo., 35. 6a. 
Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo., 15. 


sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


| Macdonald (Grorcs, LL.D.). 

A Book OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF 
THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. 
18mo., 6s. 

RAMPOLLO: GROWTHS FROM AN OLD 
ROOT; containing a Book of Trans- 
lations, old and new; also a Year’s 
Dairy of an Old Soul. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL WORKS—LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
8vo,, price 6s. each :— 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 6s. 


each, 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 6s. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. 6s. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 
LOVE Is ENOUGH; or, The Freeing ot 
Pharamond : a Morality; and POEMS 
BY THE WAY. 6s. 


| THr OpyssEy OF HoMER. Done into 
English Verse. 6s. 
Tuk ALNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into 


6s. 


English Verse. 


Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. 12mo., 
2ss.; or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 25. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in1vol. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Love 1s ENouGH; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond: a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

PoEMS BY THE Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 

Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


WMurray.—(Rosert F.), Author of ‘The 
Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by ANDREW LANG, Fep. 8vo., 
gs. net. 


Nesbit.—Lays AND LEGENDS, 
NeEssBit (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 55. 


By E. 
First 


Peek (HEDLEY) (FRANK LryTon). 
SKELETON LEAVES: Poems. Witha 


Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. | 


Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


Piatt (SARAH). 
AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, AND OTHER 
Poems: Pictures, Portraits and People 
in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Poems. With Portrait of the Author. 
2vols, Crown 8vo., Ios. : 


ba 


Piatt (JoHN JAMEs). 


IDYLS AND LYRICS OF THE 
VALLEY. Crown 8vo., 55. 


LITTLE NEW WORLD IDYLS. Cr. 8vo., 
gS. 


OHIO 


Second | 


| Rhoades.—TERESA AND OTHER 
| Poems. By JAMES RHOADES. Crown 
| 8vo., 35. 6d. 
| Riley (JAMES WHITCOMB). 
OLD FASHIONED RosEes: Poems, 
I2mo,, 55. 
PoreMS HERE AT HOME. Fcap. 8vo., 


6s. net. 


A CHILD-WORLD: POEMS. Fep. 8vo., 
5s. : 


Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro- 
duction by T. HERBERT WARREN, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Shakespeare.—BOWDLER’S FAMILY 
SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 
z vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in6/vols: = Fep: 
8vo., 215. 


TRE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
By Mary F. DUNBAR. 32mo., Is, 6d, 


Sturgis.—A Book or SonG. By JULIAN 
STURGIS. 16mo., 55. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Alden.—AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. 
L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. SULLIVAN and FLORENCE K. UP- 
TON. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Anstey (F., Author of ‘ Vice Vers&’). 


Voces POPULI. Reprinted from 
‘Punch’. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART- 
RIDGE. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S: a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J]. BERNARD PART- 
RIDGE. Post 4to., 6s. 


Astor.—A JOURNEY IN OTHER WoRLDS, 
a Romance of the Future. By JOHN 
Jacos Astor. With ro Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


5 


Baker.—By THE WESTERN SEA. By 
JAMES BAKER, Author of ‘ John Westa- 
cott’. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Beaconsfield (THE Ear or). 


NOVELS AND TALES, 


Completein rz vols. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


each. 
Vivian Grey. Sybil. 
TheYoungDuke,&c. | Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. _| Venetia. 


Contarini Ileming, | Coningsby. 
&e. Lothair. 
Tancred, Endymion. 


NOVELS AND TALES. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and rr 
Vignettes. xz vols. Cr: 8vo., 425. 


Black.—THE Princess DistrkE. By 
CLEMENTIA BLACK. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by JOHN WILLIAMSON. Cr, 8vo., 
6s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Dougall (L.). 
BEGGARS ALL. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 
8vo., 65. 


Crown 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 


Rebellion. With ro Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
‘THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and 


other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
‘THE REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Conti- 


nents. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE STARK-MuUNRO LETTERS. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Fowler.—THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A Story ot Child Life. By Evita H. 
FowLer. With 12 Illustrations by 
PHILIP BURNE-JONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Froude.—TuHE Two Curers or Dun- 
Boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 

Century. ByJ. A. FROUDE. Cr. 8vo. 
. 6d, 


3S: 


Graham.—THE RED Scaur: a Novel 


of Manners. By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Haggard (H. Riper). 
HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Joan HAste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

3s. 6d. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Ilus- 
trations, Crown 8vo., 35. 4¢, 


Haggard (H. RIDER)—continued. 
MAIwaA’s REVENGE. Crown 8vo., rs. 6d. 

i COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 

| 35. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

BEATRICE. ~ Cr. 8vo., 35. 62. 

| Eric BRIGHTEYES. With 5x [llustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 IIlustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

ALLAN'S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE WITcH’s HEAD. 

trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
MR. MEESON’s WILL. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations, 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


With 16 Illus- 


Crown 


Haggard and Lang.—THE WorLD’s 
DEsiIRE. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. With 27 Illustrations 

| Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Harte.— IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops, 
and other Stories. By BRET Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hope.—THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
; OsrRA. By ANTHONY HOPE. With 9 
Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hornung.—THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


|; Lang.—A Monk oF FIFE: being the 
Chronicle written by NORMAN LESLIE 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous 
Deeds that befel in the Realm of 
France, 1429-31. By ANDREW LANG. 
With Illustrations by SELWYN IMAGE. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


1 

yall (EpNA). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
8vo., 25. 6d, net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH. 
Fcp. 8vo., 1s. sewed ; 15. 6d. cloth. 
DorEEN: The Story of a Singer. Cr. 

8vo., 65. 


With 20 Illus- 
ert 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Magruder.—THE VIOLET. By JULIA 
MAGRUDER. With rr Illustrations by 
C. D. GiBsoN. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Matthews.—HIs FATHER’s SON: 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Melville (G. J. WHYTE). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House, 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6a. each. 


Merriman.—FLotsaM: The Study of 
a’ Life. By HENRY SETON MERRI- 
MAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H.G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
vols., 8vo., 285. 


THESTORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 55. 
net, 

THr Roots OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo., 85. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF- 
INGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
| Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square cr. 8vo., 6s. 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A 
KING’s LESSON, i2mo., Is. 6d. 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 
*,* For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 


2 


Newman (CARDINAL). 


Loss AND GAIN: The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Oliphant.—OLp Mr. TREDGOLD. 


By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo., 65. 


a 


Phillipps-Wolley.—SnapP: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Quintana.—THE CID CAMPEADOR: 
an Historical Romance. By DD: 
ANTONIO DE TRUEBA Y LA QUINTANA. 
Translated from the Spanish by HENRY 
J. Git, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Rhoscomyl (Owen). 


THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With 12 
Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance. 
With Frontispiece by R. CATON 
WOODVILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rokeby.—Dorcas HosDaAy. 


By 
CHARLES ROKEBY. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Sewell (ELIZABETH M.). 
A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. 


Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr, 8vo., 15. 6d. each, cloth plain. as. 6d. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Stevenson (RoserT Louis). 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND Mr. Hype. Fep. 8vo., ts. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND Mr. HYDE; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d. 


MorE NEw ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE 
DYNAMITER. By ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON and FANNY VAN DE 
GRIFT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


THE WRonG Box. By RoBERT Louis 
STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Suttner.—Lay Down Your Arms 
Die Waffen Nieder : The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Translated by T. HoLMEs. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continwed. 
Trollope (ANTHONY), Walford (L. B.)—continued. 
THE WARDEN. Cr. 8vo., ts. 6d, THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Crown 


BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


TRUE (A) RELATION oF THE 
TRAVELS AND PERILOUS ADVEN- 
TURES OF MATHEW DunGEON, Gentle- 
man: Wherein is truly set down the 
Mauner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Walford (L. B.). 

Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE BABYy’s GRANDMOTHER. 
8vo., 25. 6d 

COUSINS. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
8v0., 25. 6d. 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Dick NETHERBY. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE HIsTORY OF A WEEK. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ASTIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

NAN, and other Stories, Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Crown 


Crown 


Crown 


8vo., 25. 6d. 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 
THE MATCHMAKER, 


West (B. B.). 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLION- 
AIRES : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

SIR SIMON VANDERPETTER, AND MIND- 
ING HIS ANCESTORS. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d, 


Weyman (STANLEY). 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
THE RED COCKADE. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Whishaw.—A Boyar OF THE TER- 
RIBLE: a Romance of the Court of Ivan 
the Cruel, First Tzarof Russia. By FRED. 
WHISHAW. With 12 Illustrations by 
H. G. MAsspy, A.R.E. (Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Butler.—Our Hovusrno.p INSECTS. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By EDWARD A. 
BUTLER, B.A., B,Sc. (Lond.). With 
tr3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Furneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young 
Collectors Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

BUTTERFLIES AND Morus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 | 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., | 
t2s. 6d. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE). 
THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS, 


With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 75. net. 
THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates | 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 
3 Mapsand 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE)—continued. 
THE AERIAL WORLD. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS, 
4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 


WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vyo., 2s. 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS, 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 2s. 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS, 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 117 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, 

VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 30 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
WiLp ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hay ward.—BirpD Notes. By the late 
JANE Mary Haywarpb. Edited by 
EMMA HUBBARD. With Frontispiece 
and 1s Illustrations by G. E. LODGE. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Helmholtz.—PorpuLAR LECTURES ON 
SCIENTIFIC SuBJECTS. By HERMANN 
VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown vo., 35. 67. each. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Hudson.—BritisH Birps. By W. | 
H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over roo Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., t2s. 6d, 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). \ 
LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8yo., 5s. each. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 


SCIENCE. 


FosTER and E. CLopD. Crown} 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. PRoc- 


ToR, E. CLopp, A. WILSON, T. 


Foster, and A. C. RANYARD. .Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


*.* For Mr, Proctor’s other books see | 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Catalogue of 
Scientyic Works. 


Stanley.—A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF 
Brrps. By E. STANLEY, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HoMEs WITHOUT HANDs: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction, With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo., 75. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued, 


INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
7oo Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 


INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

BiBLE ANIMALS: a Description -of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 I[llustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 


PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Out oF Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 


History. With rx Illustrations: Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 
of the MHabitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 fllustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. 32 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


WONDERFUL NESTS. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

HOMES UNDER THE GROUND 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE 
23 Illustrations. ‘Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE BRANCH BUILDERS. 28 II!ustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. : 
SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 


NESTS. 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 25. 


3o Illustrations. 


Works of Reference: 


Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF 
WorLp. Edited by GEORGE G, Cuis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 25, 
cloth, £2 125. 6d. half-morocca. 


Maunder (Samuel). 
BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. JAMES WooD. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


TREASURY OF NATURAL HIsTORY: or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
goo Woodcuts. Fp. 8vo., 6s. 


- 


THE | Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates, Fep. 
8vo., 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE Kwow- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, z5 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo,, 6s. 
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Works of Reference—continued. 


Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 


‘TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fep. 8vo., 
6s. 


HISTORICAL TREASURY : Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY, 


Fep. 8vo., 65. 
THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. Edited | 
bys J. GINDEEY, FR’S= and IT, 


Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 


1 


Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis 
ROGET. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Wiliich.—PopuLar TABLEs for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 


cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. CHARLES M, WILLICH. Edited by H. 
Fe. 8vo., 125, BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 
Children’s Books. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof A’scendune. Crown 8vo.,2s.6d. 

ALFGAR THE DANE: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of A’scendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of A®scendune. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

BRIAN Fitz-Count. <A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6¢ 


Lang (ANDREW)—EDITED By. 

THE BLUE FArRY BooK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE RED FarRY BOOK. With too 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tur GREEN FAIRY Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tur YELLOW Fairy Book. With 104 
Tllustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tur BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
Edition, without Illustrations. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Tue True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


School 
Fep. 


| Molesworth. — SILVERTHORNS. 


Lang (ANDREW)—continued. 


THE RED TRUE SToryY BOOK. With 
too Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ANIMAL StToRyY Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Meade (L. T.). 
Dappy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With Illu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Stevenson.—A CHILD’s GARDEN OF 
VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
fep. 8vo., 55. 


With 1co; Upton (FLORENCE K., and BERTHA). 


THE ADVENTURES OF Two DutTcH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’.  Illu- 
strated by FLORENCE K. Upron, 
with Words by BERTHA UPTON. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 
65, 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Upton (FLORENCE K., and BerTHA)— | Wordsworth.—THE SNow GARDEN, 


continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’s BICYCLE CLUB. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
With Words by BERTHA UPTON. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Ilus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. | 


and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. With 10 
Illustrations by TREVOR HADDON. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 


Crown 8vo., price 25. 6d. each 


ATELIER (THE) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Mademoiselle Mori: {| The Younger Sister. 
a Tale of Modern | That Child. 
Rome. Under a Cloud. 

In the Olden Time: | Hester’s Venture. 
a Tale of the| The Fiddler of Lugau. 
Peasant War in| A Child of the Revolu-| 
Germany. tion. : 


ATHERSTONE Priory. By L. N> GoMyN. | 


THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING, &c. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. 


THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. _ Illustrated. 


NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


THE THIRD Miss ST. QUENTIN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. __ 1 


VERY YOUNG; and QUITE ANOTHER 
Story. Two Stories. By JEAN INGE- 
Low. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? By LOUISA PARR. 


KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 


‘Miss Molly’. 
SIDNEY. By MARGARET DELAND. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By DorRo- 
THEA GERARD. 


LAst WORDS TO GIRLS ON LIFE AT 


SCHOOL AND AFTER SCHOOL. By 
MARIA GREY. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. By 


Lucy H. M. SoutssBy, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School. 16mo., xs. 6d. 
net. 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 
3s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 35: 6d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Hight Years in 
Ceylon. With6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir §. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 


Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


EACH VOLUME. 


Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. Illus. 
35. 6d. 


Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated. 35. 6d. 


Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 


Brassey’s (Lady) A Yoyage in the‘ Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household 
Insects. With 7 Plates and 113 IIlus- 
trations in the Text. “asi i6d. 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain | 


Account of Evolution. 
trations. 35. 6d. 


Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s 


(Wery Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 35.6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion, 1o Illus. 
35. 6d, 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 


Doyie’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of ‘Two Continents. With 
25 Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vois. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. tos, 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. avols, 75. 
1834-1881. 2vols. 7s. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Csasar:aSketch. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 35. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols, 35. 67. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

_ Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 lllustrations. 35. 6d. 

‘Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
With s1 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


With 77 Illus- 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. RK.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and ULang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
35. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography, With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
Vi B29 35.164, 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s(K. KF.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 IIlustra- 
tions. 35. 6d 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the 
Baltic: A Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illustra- 
tions, 35. 6d. ‘ 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches, 20 Illus, 
35. 6d. 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35, 6d. 


Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and 
Common-Sense. With a New Pre-| 
face, 35. 6d. 


Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration. 35. 6d. 


Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
ing. 35. 6d. 


Marshman’s (J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d, 


Max Miiller’s (F.) India, what can it 
teach us? 35. 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6d. ea. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy: 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 35. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
35. 6d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 35. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Ulustrations, 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
35. 6d, 

Prector’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 


| 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R.A.) Gur Place among In- 
finities. 35. 6a. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. Procror, EDWARD CLODD, 
ANDREW WILSON, THOMAS FOSTER, 
and A C. RANYARD. With Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Rhoscomyl’s (Owen) The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon. With 12 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Danie. 
35. 6d. 


Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans. 
&e. 35. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History off 
Birds. 16olIllustrations. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of’ 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fannyvan de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.— The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance, 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 35.. 6d, 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


Acton.—MobDERN CooKERY. By ELIzA 
AcToN. With 150 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING 
THE PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Fep, 8vo., 15. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 


CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA MoprE.. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Docs: a Manual for Amateurs, 


Fep.. 
8vo., 15. 6d, + 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA, 
MODE.” Fep. 8vo., 15, 6d, 


DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA Mopn.. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &¢.—condinued. 


De Salis (Mrs. )—continued. 
DRINKS A LA Mone. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
ENTREES ALA Mone. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.)—continued. 


TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL IN- 
COMES. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR EVERY 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fep. 8vo.,15.6d. HOUSEHOLD. Cr, Byo., 15. 6d, 
s,! | — > 0 
GARDENING 4 LA Mopg. Fep. 8vo. eeeeeueas fet a piesa he By Gbps 
Part I. Vegetables. 1s. 6¢. Ie ee 
Part II. Fruits. Ned: Poole.—CooKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. 
Hah By W. H. and Mrs, PooLe. With 
NATIONAL VIANDS ALA Move. Fep.| Preface by Dr. PAvy. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. | 
OysTERSALAMOopDE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. | 


NEW-LAID Eccs. 


PUDDINGS AND PAsTRy A LA MODE. | 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. ' 


SAVOURIES ALA MopkE. Fep. 8vo.,15. 6d. 


Soups AND DRESSED FISH A LA MODE. | 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DIsHES A LA 
Mope. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


| Walker (JANE H.) 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WCMAN. 

PartI. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. 


A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS: being 
Simple Hints to Women on_ the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and 


Allingham.—VaARIETIES IN PROSE. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 185. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by 
PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) | 

Armstrong.—ESsAYsS AND SKETCHES, 
By EDMUNDJ.ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo., 55. | 


Bagehot.--LITeERARY STUDIES. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Baring-Gould.—Curious MytTus OF 
THE MippLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Baynes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND ! 
OTHER Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SFENCER BayNes, LL.B., LL.D. 

. With a Biographical Preface by Prof. | 
Lewis CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. | 


Boyd (A. K. H.) ((A.K.H.B.’). 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- , 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32, 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY | 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


| Boyd (A. K. H.). 


Critical Works. 
(‘A.K.H.B.’)— 


continued. 


COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8yo., 35. 6d. 


EAst Coast DAYS AND MEMORIES. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MORA- 


LITIES. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
LEIsuRE Hours IN Town. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,35.6d 


Our LITTLE LIFE. Two Series. Cr. 


8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


OuR HOMELY COMEDY: AND TRAGEDY. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6a. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Three Series, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6a. each. 
Also First Series, Popular Ed. 8vo., 6d. 
sewed. 
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Miscellaneous and Ovritical Works —continued. 


Butler (SAMUEL). 
EREWHON. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


THE FAIR HAVEN. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


LirE AND HasitT. An Essay after a 


Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEw. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. 
Post 4to., 10s.6d. 

LuCcK, OR CUNNING, AS THE Main 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION? 
Cr. 8vo., 75.-6d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Dreyfus.—LEcTURES 2N FRENCH 
LITERATURE. Delivered in Melbourne 
by IRMA DREYFUS. With Portrait of 
Author. Large crown 8vo., 125, 6d. 


Gwilt.—An ENCYCLOPDIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engray- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by WYATT PAPWORTH. 8vo., £2 125. 6d. 


Hamlin.—A Text-Book oF THE HIs- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
HAMLIN, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of 
Architecture in the School of Mines, 
(Columbia. College. With 229 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Haweis.—Music AND MoraAts. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Fac-similes, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 


Indian Ideals (No. 1)— 


NARADA SUTRA: An Inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-Jijnasa). Translated from the 
Sanskrit, with an Independent Com- 


mentary, by E. T. Sturpy. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. net, 

Jefferies (Richard). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Por- 


trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE STorY oF My HEART. my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Pretace by C. J. LONGMAN. Crown 
Bvo., 35. 6d, 


| Jefferies (RICHARD)—continued. 


RED DEER. 17 Illustrations by J. 
CHARLTON and H. TuNALY. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Woop Macic: a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by 
H.S. HOOLE WAYLEN. 16mo., 35. 6c. 


Johnson.—THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JoHN- 
SON, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


Tang (ANDREW). 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fep. 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 
Books AND BOOKMEN. With 2 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 

Cock LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Macfarren.— LECTURES ON HaAr- 
MONY. By Sir Geo. A. MACFARREN. 
8vo., 125, 


Marquand and Frothingham.— 
A TEXT-BOoOK OF THE HISTORY OF 
ScuLPTURE. By ALLEN MAKQUAND, 
Ph.D., and ARTHUR I.. FROTHING- 
HAM, Jun., Ph.D. With rg Illustra- 
uons. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Max Muller (F.). 


INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6a. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d.. net. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
8vo., 65. 6d, net. 
Vol. II. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6d. net. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Scrmncr OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Milner. — Country PLEASURES: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By GEORGE MILNER. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


GCE: 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Morris (WILLIAM). Richardson.—NaTIONAL HEALTH. 

x A Review of the Works of Sir Edwine 

SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven Lectures} Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
delivered on various Occasions. Post RICHARDSON, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


8v0., 45, 6d. 
6 Rossetti.—A SHADOW oF DANTE : be- 


Hopes AND FEARS FOR ART. Five| ig an Essay towards studying Himself, 


Lectures delivered in Birmingham,| is World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
London, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown| MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With 


Bvo., 45. 6d, Frontispiece by DANTE GABRIEL Ros- 
SETTI. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


SolovyoffiA MoDERN PRIESTESS OF 
Orchard.— Tue Astronomy or! Isis(MADAME BLAVATSKy). Abridged 
aeons PARADISE Lost’. By ey ea on Behaif of the Society 
HOMAS N.:ORCHARD, M.D., Member or Psychical Research from the Russian 
of the British Astronomical Association, of VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF. 
With 13 Illustrations, 8Vvo., 155. By WALTER Lear, Litt. D, With 
Appendices, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
: | Stevens.—On THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 
Poore.—Essays ON RURAL HYGIENE. AND THEIR C With Inf 
By GEORGE VIVIAN PoorE, M.D. wile ips tae igen aga Shs 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Celene regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
Sua Ge, 67, ‘| &c. By ROBERT WHITE STEVENS, 
yes Ct 478 Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo. 21s, 


Proctor. — STRENGTH: How to get| West.—WILLSs, AND How NoT To 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters Make THEM. With a Selection of 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, Leading Cases. By B. B.-WeEsT, Author 
and the Waist. By R. A. Procror.| of ‘ Half-Hours with the Millionaires’. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo, 2s, Fep, 8vo,, 25. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 


+ * For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see MESSRS. LONGMANS & Co,’s 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour.—THEe FounpDATIONS of BE-| Boyd (A.K.H.). (‘(A.K,.H.B.’)—cont. 
LIEF; being Notes Introductory to the] COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A CITY 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hen. FPubpit, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
ARTHUR J. BALFouR, M. ioe 8vo., 125. 6d. SuNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISE 

‘Bird (Roser‘). CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 


City. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
’ . 
ee Crornibvanys. CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


TruTuHs. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Jesus, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH.| GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
To be had also in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. 3s. 6d. each, 


each. PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS, Crown 8vo., 
‘Part. I.—GALILEE AND THE LAKE OF 35. 6d. : 
GENNESARET, SEASIDE MusINGs, Cr. 8vo., 35. 64. 


*To MEET THE Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d, 


Part IIl.—JERUSALEM AND THE PERJA. 


Boyd (A. K.H.). ((A.K.H,B.’). 
OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAyYs:| 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., 75. 6¢, 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works—coniinued. 


De La Saussaye.—A MANUAL OF 
THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By Prof. 
CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. COLYER FERGUSSON (nee 
Max MULLER. Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 


4 
Gibson.—THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVE- ! 
MENT IN FRANCE. By the-Hon. W. 
GIBSON. With Portrait. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Kalisch (M. M., Ph.D.). 


BisLe Stupies. Part I, The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., 10s. 6d, Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., ros. 6d, 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT; 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., 185. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. 12s. Vol. II. Exodus. 
15s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. res. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 
I. 155. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8s. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
II. 15s. Or adapted for the General ; 
Reader, 8s, 


Macdonald (Grorce). 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. ‘Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


THE MIRACLES. OF OUR LORD. Crown ! 
| 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Martineau (JAMeEs). 


Hours oF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LirE. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 75, 6d. 


‘THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
8VO., I45. 


Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES, 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. each, 1. 
Personal; Political. Il. Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. III. Theological; Philo- 


sophical. IV. Academical; Religious. | 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for | 


Public Worship, 
50,000—1/97. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Max Maller (F.). 

HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo.,35. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 


versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 
PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 


Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in r8gt. Cr, 
8vo., 10s, 6d, 


‘THEOSOPHY OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELI- 
GION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
beforethe University ofGlasgow in18q92. 
Cr. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 55. 


Phillips.THE TEACHING OF THE VE- 
pas. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion ? 
ByMAURICE PHILLIPS, London Mission, 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
By GEORGE J. ROMANES, .LL.D., 
F.R.S.' Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

Repty(A)ToO Dr, LIGHTFOOT’Ss Essays. 
By the Author of ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion’. 8vo., 6s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST: PETER: 
a Study. By the Author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion’. 8vo., 6s. 


| Vivekananda.—YoGA. PHILOSOPHY : 


Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the Swami Vivekananda, 
on Raja Yoga; or, Conquering the 
Internal Nature ; also Patanjali’s Yoga 
Aphorisms, with Commentaries, Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d., 
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